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MY DEiJl Sm, 

Were this book even a great deal better than an 
author's partiality for his literary ofTspring can make me 
believe, I should still have some hesitation in dedicating 
it to you, if the fact of your allowing me to do so implied 
any thing but your own kindness of heart. I think 
now, on reading it again, as I bought twelve months 
ago when I wrote it, that it is the best thing that I have 
yet composed ; but were it a thousand times better in 
every respect than any thing I ever have or ever shall 
produce, it would still, I am conscious, be very unworthy 
of your acceptance, and very inferior to what I could 
wish to offer. 

Notwithstanding all your present fame, I am con« 
yinced that future years, by adding hourly to the repu- 
tation you have already acquired, will justify my feel- 
ings towards your wojcUyaad that your writings will be 
among the few — ^the very few — ^which each age in dying 
bequeaths to the thousand ages to come. 

However, it is with no view of giving a borrowed 
lustre to my book that I distinguish this page by placing 
in it your name. Regard, esteem, and admiration are 
surely sufficient motives for seeking to offer you some 
tribute, and sufficient apology, though that tribute be 
v^ry inferior to the wishes of, 
My dear Sir, 

Your very faithful servant, 

G. P. R. JAHSf. 

AS 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Very few words of preface are necessary to the 
following work. In reganl to the character of Philip 
Augustus himself, I have not heen guided by dny desire 
of making him appear greater, or better, or wiser than 
he really was. Rigord, his physician, William the 
Breton, his chaplain, who was present at the battle of 
Bovines, and various other annalists comprised in the 
excellent collection of memoirs published by Monsieur 
Guizot, have been my authorities. A different view 
has been tafen of his life by several writers, inimical 
to him, either from belonging to some of the factions 
of these times, or to hostile countries ; but it is certain 
that all who came in close contact with Philip, loved 
the man and admired the monarch. All the princi- 
pal events here narrated in regard to that monarch 
and his queen are historical facts, though brought 
within a shorter space of time than that which they 
really occupied. The sketch of King John, and the 
scenes in which he was unavoidably introduced, I have 
made as brief as possible, under the apprehension of 
putting my writings in comparison with something 
inimitably superior. The picture of the mischeivoua 
idiot, Gallon the Fool, was taken from a character 
which fell under my notice for some time in the South 
of France. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Notwithstanding that there is something chilling 
in that sad, inevitable word, the past — notwithstanding 
that in looking' through the thronged rolls of history, 
and reading of all the dead passions, the fruitless 
anxieties, the vain unproductive yearnings of beings 
that were once as full of thrilling life and feeling as 
ourselves, — and now are nothing ; notwithstanding that 
therein we gain but the cold moral of our own littleness, 
yet still the very indistinctness of the distance softens 
and beautifies the objects that we thus look back upon 
in a former epoch ; and in the far prospect of the days 
gone by, a thousand bright 3nd glistening spots stand 
out, and caj^ the last most brilliant rays of a sun that 
has long ser!to the multitude of spialler things around 
^them. 

To none of these bright points does the light of his- 
tory lend a more dazzling lustre than to the itwelfth 
century, when the most brilliant institution of mddem 
Europe, the feudal system, rose to its highest pitch of 
splendour ; when it incprporated with itself the noblest 
oixler that ever the enthusiasm of man (if not his wis- 
dom) conceived, — ^the order of chivalry : and when it 
undertook an enterprise which, though fanatic in de- 
sign, faulty in execution, and encumbered with all the 
multitude of frailties that enchain human endeavour, 
was in itself magnificent and heroic, and in its conse- 
quences grand, useful, and impulsive to the whole of 
Europe^the crusades. \ 
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The vast expenses, however, which the crusades 
required,— expenses not only of that yellow dross, the 
unprofitable representative of earth's real riches, but 
also expenses of invaluable time, of blood, of energy, 
of talent, — exhausted and enfeebled every Christian 
realm, and left in each the nerves of internal policy 
unstrung and weak, with a lassitude like that which, in 
the human frame, succeeds to any great and unaccus- 
tomed excitement. 

Though through all Europe, in that day, the rela- 
tionships of lord, vassal, and serf were the grand divi- 
sions of society, yet it was in France that the feudal 
system existed in its most perfect form, rising in 
gradual progression: — ^first, serfs, or villains; ^en, 
vavassors, or vassals holding of a vassal ; then, vassals 
holdiilg of a suzerain, yet possessing the right of high 
justice ; then suzerains, great feudatories, holding of 
die king; and, lastly, the king himself, with smaller 
domains than many of his own vassals, but with ^ 
general though iimited right and jurisdiction over them 
all. In a kingdom so constituted, the crusades, a true 
feudal enterprise, were, of course, followed to a degree 
of madness ; and the effects were the more dreadful, 
where the absence of each lord implied absence of all 
government in his domains. 

Unnumbered forests covered the face of* France ; or, 
rather, the whole country presented nothing but one^ 
great forest; scattered through which, occasional patches . 
^ of cultivated land, rudely tilled by the serfs of glebe, 
sufficed for the support of a thin and diminished popu- 
lation. General police was unthought of; and though 
every feudal chief, within his oim territory, exercised 
that sort of justice which to him seemecl'^^od — t^ 
little distinction existed between the character of robber 
and judge for us to suppose that the public benefited 
much by the tribunals of the barons. The forests, the 
mountains, and the moors swarmed with plunderers t)f 
every description ; and besides the nobles themselves, 
who very frequently were professed robbers on the 
highway, three distinct classes of banditti existed in 
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France, who, though different in origin, in manners, and' 
in object, yet agreed wonderfiiUy in the general principle 
of pillaging all who were unable to protect themselves. 
These three classes, the Braban9ois, the Cotereami; 
and the Routiers, have, from this general assimilating 
link, been very oflen confounded ; and, indeed, on many 
occasions they are found to have changed name and 
profession when occasion served, — ^the same band hav- 
ing been at one moment Braban^ois, and the next Co- 
tereaux, wherever any advantage was to be gained by 
the difference of denomination ; and also we £jid that 
they ever acted together as friends and allies, where 
any general danger threatened their whole community. 
The Braban96is, however, were originally very distinct 
fh)m the Cotereaux, having sprung up from the various 
jfree companies which the necessities of the time 
obliged the monarchs of Europe to employ in their 
wars. Each vassal, by the feudal tenure, owed his 
sovereign hiit a short period of military service, and if 
personal interest or regard would sometimes lead them 
to prolong it, anger or jealousy would as <rften make 
them withdraw their aid at the moment it was most 
needful. Monarchs found that they must have men 
they could command, and the bands of adventurous 
soldiers know^ by the name of Braban9ois were al- 
ways found useful auxiliaries in any time4)f danger. 
As long as they were well paid, they were in general 
brave, orderly, and obedient: the moment their pay 
ceased, they dispersed under their several leaders, rav- 
aged, pillaged, and consumed, levying on the country in 
general that pay which the limited finances of the sove- 
reign always prevented him from continuing, except in 
time of absolute warfare. Still, however, even in their 
character of plunderers, they had the dignity of rank 
and chivalry, were oflen led by knights and nobles ; 
and though in the army they joined the qualities of the 
mercenary and the robber to those of the soldier, in 
the forest and on the moor they oflen added somewhat 
of the frank generosity of the soldier to the rapacity of 
the freebooter. 
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The Ootcreatix were different in ojrigin, — at least, if 
we may trust Ducange, — springing at first from fugitive 
serfs, and the scattered remains of those various bands 
of revolted peasantry which, from time to time, had 
struggled ineffectually to shake off the oppressive 
tyranny of their feudal lords. 

These joined together in troops of very uncertain 
numbers, from tens to thousands, levied a continual war 
upon the community they had abandoned — ^not, probably, 
that they acted upon any system, or were influenced 
by any one universal feeling, but the general l#ve of* 
plunder, and the absolute necessity of self-defence. 

The Routier .was the common robbe^, who either 
playediiis single stake, and hazarded 11^ for life with 
any one he met, or banded with othess, and shared the 
trade of the Coterel, with whom he was fre(Juently con- 
founded, and from whom, indeed, he hardly differed, 
except in origin. * .^ 

' While the forests and wilds of France, were thus 
tenanted by men who preyed upon their fellows, the 
castles and the cities were inhabited by two races, 
united for the time as lord and serf, but both advancing 
rapidly to a point of separation : liie lord at the very 
acme of his power, with no prospect on any side but 
decline ; the burgher struggling already for freedom, 
and growiqig strong by association. 

Tyrants ever, and often simple robbers, the feudal 
chieftains had lately received a touch of refinement, by 
their incorporation with the order of chivalry. Cour- 
tesy was joined to valour. Song burst forth, and gave 
a voice to fame. The lay of the troubadour bore the 
tidings of great actions from dime to clime, and was at 
once the luught's ambition and his reward ; while the 
bitter satu-e of the sirvente, or the playful apologue of 
the fabliau, scourged all that was base and ungenerous, 
^ and held up the disloyal and uncourteous to the all- 
powerful corrective of public opinion. 

Something still remains to be said upon the institu« 
tion of chivalry ; and I can give no betl^r sketch of its 
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hiBtoiy than in the eloquent words of the commentator 
on St. Palaye.* 

** Towards the middle of the tenth <^entury, some 
poor nohies, united hy the necessity of legitimate de- 
fence, and startled by the excesses certain to follow the 
multiplicity of sovereign powers, took pity on th« tears 
and misery of the people. Invoking God and St. 
Greorge, they gave each other their hand, plighted them^ 
selves to the defence of the oppressed, and placed the 
weak under the protection of theur sword. Simple in 
their dress, austere in their morals, humble after viC" 
tory, and firm in misfortune. In a short time they won 
foiLthqinselves immense renown. 

^ Pfpular gratitude, in its simple and credulous joy« 
fed itself with marvellous tales of their deeds of arrns^ 
exalted their valour, and united in its prayers its gene^ 
rotts liberators with even the powers of Heaven. So 
natural is it for misfortune to deify those who bring it 
consolation. 

" In those old times, as power was a right, courage 
was -of course a virtue. These men, to whom was 
given, in the end, the name of knights, carried their 
virtue to the highest degree. Cowardice was punished 
among them as an unpardonable crime ; falsehood they 
held in horror ; perfidy and breach of promise they 
branded with infamy ; nor have the most celebrated 
legislators of antiqipty any thing comparable to their 
statutes. 

" This league of warriors maintained itself for more 
than a century in all its pristine simplicity, because the 
circumstances amid which it rose changed but slowly ; 
but when a great political and religious movement an* 
nounced the revolution about to take place in the minds 
of men, then chivalry took a legal form, and a rank 
amid authorized institutions. 

** The crusades, and the emancipation of the cities 
whicl^j^kid the apogee of the feudal government, 
it% fl^H^ events which most contributed to die 
d^|pnra|^R>f chivalry. True it is, that then also it 

**. ^m * M. Cbarleg Nodier. 
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found its greatest splendour ; but it lost its nrtuons in* 
dependence and its simplicity of manners. 

** Kings soon found sdl the benefit they might derive 
from an armed association which should hold a middle 
place between the crown and those too powerful vassals 
who usurped all its prerogatives. Fronk that time, 
kings created knights, and bound them to the throne by 
all the forms used in feudal investiture. But the par- 
ticular character of those distant times was the pdde 
of privileges ; and the crown could not devise any, 
without the nobility arrogating to itself the same. Thus 
the possessors of the greater feoffe hastened to imitate 
their monarch.* Not only did they create knights, but 
this title, dear in a nation's gratitude, became their he- 
reditary privilege. This invasion stopped not there; 
lesser chiefs imitated their sovereigns, and chivalry, 
losing its ancient unity, became no more than an hon- 
ourable distinction, the principles of which, however, had 
for long a happy influence upon the fate of the people.** 

Such, then, was the position of France towards the 
end of the twelfth century. A monarch, with limited 
revenues and curtailed privileges; a multitude of petty 
'sovereigns, each despotic in his own territories; a 
chivalrous and ardent nobility ; a population of serfs, 
just learning to dream of liberty ; a soil rich, but over- 
grown with forests, and almost abandoned to itself; 
an immense body of the inhabitants living by rapine ; 
and a total want of police and of civil government. 

The crusade against Saladin was over. — Richard 
Coeur de Lion was dead, and Constantinople had just 
fallen into the hands of a body of French knights, at 
the time this tale begins. At the same period, John 
Lackland held the sceptre of the English kings with a 
feeble hand, and a poor and dastardly spirit ; while 
Philip Augustus, with grand views, but a limited power* 
sat firmly on the throne of France ; and by4he vigorous 
impulse of a great, though a passionate «ftidj||Mgida^ 
mind, hurried forward his kingdom, and ~ ^^~* 
with it, towards days of greatness and civ 
remote* 
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CHAPTER n. 

Setsh hundred years ago, the same bright summer 
sun was shining in his glory that now rolls past before 
my eyes in all the beneficent majesty of light It was 
the month of May, and every thing in nature seemed 
to breathe of the fresh buoyancy of youth. There was 
a light breeze in the sky, that carried many a swift 
shadow over mountain, plain, and wood. There was a 
springy vigour in the atmosphere, as if the wind itself 
were young. The earth was full of flowcfrs, and the 
woods full of voice ; and song and perfume shared the 
air between them. 

Such was the momiag when a party of travellers 
took their way slowly up the south-eastern side of the 
famous Monts d*Or in Auvergne. The road, winding 
in and out through the immense forest which covered the 
base of the bills, now showed, now concealed the ab- 
T|ipt mountain*'peaks starting out from their thick vesture 
of wood, and opposing their cold blue summits to the 
full blase of tike morning sun. Sometimes, turning 
round a sharp angle of the rock, the trees would break 
away and leave the eye full room to roam, past the 
forest hanging thick upon the edge of the slope, over 
valleys and Mils, and plains beyond, to the far wander- 
ings of the Allier through the distant country. Nor did 
the view end here ; for the plains themselves, lying like 
a map spread out below, skirted away to the very sky : 
and even there, a few faint blue shadows, piled up in 
the form of peaks and cones, lefl the mind uncertam 
whether the Jj^a themselves did not there bound the 
view, or jndiefllir some fantastic clouds did not combine 
with tl^^k^ traitor. Fancy, to deceive the eye. 

At (w|p|bnes, the way seemed to plunge into the 
deepest i^fesses of the mountains, passing in the midst 
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of black detadbed rocks and tall columns of gray basalt, 
broken fragments of which lay scattered on either side ; 
while a thousand shrubs and flowers twined, as in 
mockery, over them ; and the protruding roots of the 
arge ancient trees grasped the fallen prisms of the vol- 
canic pillkrs, as if vaunting the pride of even vegetable 
fife over the cold, dull, inanimate stone. 

Here and there, -too, would often rise up on each side 
high masses of the mountain, casting all in shadow be* 
tween them ; while the bright yellow lights streaming 
amid the trees above, and decking the foliage as if with 
liquid gold, and the shining of the clear blue sky over- 
head, were the only signs of summer that reached the 
bottom of the ravine. Then again, breaking out upon 
a wide green slope, the path would emerge into the sun- 
shine, and, passing even through the very dew of the 
cataract, would partake of the thousand colours of the 
sunbow that hung above its fall. 

It was a scene and a morning like one of those da3r8 
of unmixed happiness that sometimes shine in upon the 
path of youth — so few, and yet so beautifU. Its very 
wildness was lovely ; and the party of travellers who 
wound up the path added to the interest of the scene 
by redeeming it from perfect soUtude, and linking it to 
social existence. 

The manner of their advance, too, which partook the 
forms of a military procession, made the group in itself 
picturesque. A single squire, mounted on a strong bony 
horse, led the way at about fifty yards' distance fk>m 
the rest of the party. He was a tall, powerful man, of 
a dark complexion and high features ; and from beneath 
his thick, arched eyebrow gazed out a full, brilliant, 
black eye, which roved incessantly over the scene, and 
seemed to notice the smallest object around. He was 
armed with cuirass and steel cap, ^word and dagger ; 
and yet the different form and rude finishing of his arms 
did not admit of their being confounded with those of a 
knight. The two who next followed were evidently of 
a d^erent grade ; and, though both young men, both 
Vfoxe a l^rge cross pendent from their neck, and a small 
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limieh of palm in the bonnet The one who rode on 
the right-hand was armed at all points/except his head 
and arms, in plate armour,* curiously inlaid with gold 
in a thousand elegant and fanciful arabesques, the art 
of perfecting which is said to have been first discovered 
at Damascus. The want of his gauntlets and brassards 
showed his arms covered with a quilted jacket of crim* 
son silk, called a gambesoon, and large gloves of thick 
huff leather. The place of his casque was supplied by 
a large brown hood, cut into a long peak behind, which 
fell fidmost to his horse's back ; while the folds in front 
were drawn round a face which, without being strikingly 
handsome, was nevertheless noble and dignified in its 
expression, though clouded by a shade of melancholy 
which had channelled his cheek with many a deep line, 
and drawn his brow into a fixed but not a bitter frown. 

In form he was, to all appearance, broad made ard 
powerful ; but the steel plates in which he was clothed 
of course greatly concealed the exact proportions of his 
figure ; though withal there was a sort of easy grace in 
his carriage, which, almost approaching to negligence, 
was but the more conspicuous from the very stififness 
of his armour. His features were aquiline, and had 
something in them that seemed to betoken quick and 
violent passions ; and yet such a supposition was at 
once contradicted by the calm, still melancholy of his 
large dark eyes. 

The horse on which the knight rode was a tallv 
powerfiil German stallion, jet black in colour; and 
though not near so strong as one which a squire led at 
a lltue distance behind, yet, being unencumbered with 
panoply itself, it was fully equal to the weight of its 
rider, anned as he was. 

The crusader's companion — ^for the palm and cross 

* I lam tern it vtry ridlmilouly aaaerted in a critlqiie on ana of Sir Waller 
BootVu beaatinu ronumea, that plate armour was not uaed at this particular 
period. The haabert hauberk, or vest of steel links, was rery much used, it ia 
trae, bat plate arn»ar naa no less in use. Willivn the Breton, in his poeni 
on Philip Augustas, speaks of one of his heroes wearing not only a cuirass, 
bot a steel plastroon under it. And he still fVirther describes the Tarious pieoca 
«r t)ia anna of the Count de Boulogne, taken at tha battle of Bouvlaaa, gma$ • 
tha complete picture of a knight in plate armour. 
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betokened that they both returned fipm the Holy Land--^ 
formed as strong a contrast as ean well be conceived to 
the horseman we have just described; He was a fair, 
handsome man, round whose broad high forehead 
curled a profusion of rich chestnut hair, which behind, 
having been suffered to grow to an extraordinary length, 
fell down in thick masses upon his shoulders. His eye 
was one of those long, full, gray eyes which, when 
fringed with very dark lashes, give a more thoughtful 
expression to the countenance than even those of a 
deeper hue ; and such would have been the case with 
his, had not its clear powerful glance been continually 
•at variance with a light, playful turn of his lip, that 
seemed full of sportive mockery. 

His age might be four or five-and-twenty — perhaps 
more ; for he was of that complexion that retains long 
the look of youth, and on which even cares and toils 
seem for years to spend themselves in vain : — and yet 
it was evident, from the bronzed ruddiness of what was 
originally a very fair complexion, that he had suffered 
long exposure to a buTning sun ; while a deep scar on 
one of his cheeks, though it did not disfigure him, told 
that he did not spare his perstm in the battle-field. 

No age or land is of course without its foppery ; and 
however inconsistent such a thing may appear, joined 
with the ideas of cold steel and mortal conflicts, no 
small touch of it was visible in the apparel of the 
younger horseman. His person, from the shoulders 
down to the middle of his thigh, was covered with a 
bright haubert, or shirt of steel rings, which, polished 
like glass, and lying flat upon each other, glittered and 
flashed in the sunshine as if they were formed of dia- 
monds. On his head he wore a green velvet cap, which 
corresponded in colour with the edging of lus gam- 
besoon, the puckered silk of which rose above the edge 
of the shirt<of-mail, and prevented the rings from 
chaflng upon his neck* Over this hung a long mantle 
of fine cloth of a deep green hue, on ^e shoulder of 
which was embroidered a broad red cross, distinguish- 
ing the French crusader. The hood, which was long 
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mod pointed, like his companion's, was thrown back 
from his face, and exposed a lining of miniver. 

The horse he rode was a slight, beautiful Arabian, 
as white as snow in every part of his body, except 
where round his nostrils, and the tendons of his pastern 
and hoof, the white mellowed into a fine pale pink. To 
look at his slender limbs, and the bending^ pliancy of 
every step, one would have judged him scarcely able 
to bear so tall and powerful a man as his rider, loaded 
with a covering of steel ; but the proud toss of his head, 
the snort of his wide nostril, and the flashing fire of his 
clear crystal eye, spoke worlds of unexhausted strength 
and spirit ; though the thick dust with which the whole 
party were covered evinced that their day's journey had 
already been long. Behind each knight, except where 
the narrowness of the road obliged them to change the 
order of their march, one of their squires led a battle- 
horse in his right hand ; and several others followed^ 
bearing the various pieces of their offensive and de- 
fensive armour. 

This, however, was to be remarked, that the arms 
of the first-mentioned horseman were distributed among 
a great many persons ; one carrying the casque upright 
on the pommel of the saddle, another bearing his shield 
and lance, another his brassards and gaundets ; while 
the servants of the second knight, more scanty in 
number, were fain to take each upon himself a heavier 
load. 

To these immediate attendants succeeded a party of. 
simple grooms leading various other horses, among 
which were one or two Arabians ; and the whole caval- 
cade was terminated by a small body of archers. 

For long, the two knights proceeded silently on their 
way, sometimes side by side, sometimes one preceding 
the other, as the road widened or diminished in its long 
tortuous way up the acclivity of the mountains, but still 
without exchanging a single word. The one whom — 
though there was probably little difference of age — ^we 
shall call the elder, seemed indeed too deeply absorbed 
in his own thoughts to desure, or even permit of con* 
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veraadon, and kept his eyes bent pensively forward on 
the road before^ without even giving a glance to his 
companion, whose gaze roained enchanted over all the. 
exquisite scenery around, and whose mind seemed fully 
occupied in noting all the lovely objects he beheld. 
From time to time, indeed, his eye glanced to his 
brother knight, and a sort of S3anpadietic shade came 
over his brow, as he saw the deep gloom in which he 
was proceeding. Occasionally, too, a sort of move* 
ment of impatience seemed to agitate him, as if there 
was something that he fain would speak. But then 
the cold unexpecting fixedness t^ his companion's 
features appeared to repel it, and, tliming again to the 
view, he more than once apparently suppressed what 
was rising to his lips, or only gave it vent in humming 
a few lines of some lay, or some sirvente, the words of 
which, however, were inaudible. At length it seemed 
to break through all restraint, and, drawing his rein, he 
made his horse pause for an instant, while he ex* 
claimed — 

** Is it possible, beau Sire d'Auvergne, that the sight 
of your own fair land cannot draw from you a word or 
a glance ?" while, as he spoke, he made his horse bound 
forward again, and throwing his lefl hand over th^ whole 
splendid scene that the opening of the trees exposed to 
the sight, he seemed to bid it appeal to the heart of his 
companion, and upbraid him with his indifference. 

The Count d'Auvergne raised his eyes, and let them 
rest for an instant on the view to which hiJs companion 
pointed ; then dropped them to his friend's face, and 
replied calmly — 

** Had any one told me, ^ve years ago, that such 
would be the case, Guy de Coucy, I would have given 
him the lie." 

Guy de Coney answered nothing directly, but took 
up his song again, saying — 

** He wbo teUf his torrow, mav find 
Thai bt wwa but th« teed of tlM empisr'wiiid : 
Bat be who keeps it within bit breaat, 
Nonet a terpent to gnaw bit reat.'' * 
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•* You sing truly, De Coucy, as I have proved too 
bitterly," replied the Count d'Auvergne ; " but ?inclB we 
have kept companionship together, I have ever found 
you gay and happy. Why should I trouble your re- 
pose with sorrows not your own ?" 

** Good faith ! fair count, I understand you well," re- 
plied the other, laughing. " You would say that you 
have ever held me more merry than wise ; more fit to 
enhven a dull table, than listen to a sad tale ; a better 
companion in brawls or merrimaking, than in sorrows 
or solemnities ; and 'faith you are right, I love them 
not ; and therefore is it not the greatest proof of my 
friendship, when hating sorrows as much as man well 
may, I ask you to impart me yours 1" 

" In truth, it is," answered the Count d'Auvergne ; 
** but yet I will not load your friendship so, De Coucy. 
Mine are heavy sorrows, which I would put upon no 
man's light heart. However, I have this day given 
way to them more than I should do ; but it is tfie very 
sight of my native land, beautiful and beloved as it is, 
which, waking in my breast the memory of hopes and 
joys passed away for ever, has made me less master 
of myself than I am wont." 

"Fie now, fie!" cried his friend; "Thibalt d'Au- 
vergne, wouldst thou make me think the heart of a bold 
knight as firagile as the egg of a chaffiach, on which if 
but a cat sets her paw, it is broken never to be mended 
again? Nay, nay! there is consolation even in the 
heart of all evils ; like the honey that the good knight 
Sir Samson found in the jaws of the lion which he killed ' 
when he was out hunting with the king of the Saracens." 

" You mean, when he was going down to the Philis- 
tines," said his friend, with a slight smile ; though such 
mistaliie's were nowise rare in those days; and De 
Coucy spoke it in somewhat of a jesting tone, as if 
lauglung himself at the ignorance he assumed. 

" Be it so, be it so !" proceeded the other. " 'Tis all 
the same. But, as I said, there is consolation in every 
evil. Hast thou lost thy dearest fiiend in the battle 
field ? Thank God ! that he died knightly m his har- 

\0L. I.— B 
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Bess! Hast thou pawned thy estate to the Jew! 
Thank God ! that thou mayst cuAe him to thy heart's 
content in this world, and feel sure of his. damnation 
hereafter!" The count smiled; and his friend pro* 
ceeded, glad to see that he had won him even for a time 
from himself: ** Has Uiy Talcon strayed ? Say, 'twas a 
vile bird and a foul feeder, and call it a good loss. Has 
thy^lady proved cold? Has thy mistress betrayed 
thee? Seek a warmer or a truer, and be happily de- 
ceived again." 

The colour came and went in the cheek of the Count 
d'Auvergne; and for an instant his eyes flashed fire; 
but reading perfect unconsciousness of all offence in 
the clear open countenance of De Coucy, he bit his 
lip till his teeth lefl a deep white dent therein, but re- 
mained silent. 

" Fie, fie ! D'Auvergne !" continued De Coucy, not 
noticing the emotion his words had produced. ** Thou, 
a knight who hast laid more Saracen heads low than 
there are bells on your horse's poitrul, not able to un- 
horse so black a miscreant as Melancholy! Thou, 
who hast knelt at the holy sepulchre," he added, in a, 
more dignified tone, " not to find hope in faith, and 
comfort in the blessed Saviour for whose cross you've 
fought !" 

The count turned rqund, in some surprise at the 
unwonted vein which the last part of his companion's 
speech indicated ; but De Coucy kept to it but ifor a 
moment, and then, Harting oflT, he proceeded in the same 
light way with which he had begun the conversation. 
** Melancholy !" he cried in a loud voice, at the same 
time taking off his glove, as if he. would have cast it 
down as a gage of battle, — ** Melancholy, and all that 
do abet him. Love, Jealousy, Hatred, Fear, Poverty, 
and the like, I do pronounce ye false miscreants, and 
defy you all ! There lays my glove !" and he made a 
show of throwing it on the ground. 

" Ah, De Coucy!" said D'Auvergne, with a melan- 
choly smile, *' your light heart never knew what love 
is ; and may it never know !" 
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" By the rood ! you do me wrong," cried De Coucy 
—"bitter wrong, IFAuvergne! I defy you, in the 
whole* lists of Europe^s chivalry, to find a mail who 
kas been so often in love as I have — ay, and though 
you smile — with all the signs of true and profound 
love to boot When I was in love vnth the Princess 
of Suabia, did not I sigh three times every morning, 
and sometimes sneeze as often? for it was winter 
weather, and I used to pass half my nights under her 
window. When I was in love wi^ the daughter of 
Tanered of Sicily, did I not run seven courses for 
her, with all the best champions of England and France, 
in my silk gambesoon, with no arms but my lance in 
my hand, and my buckler on my arm? Wlien I was 
in love with the pretty Marchioness of Syracuse, did 
not liride a mare one whole day^ without ever knowing \ 
it, from pure absence of inind'^and profound love?— 
and when I was in love with all the ladies of Cyprus, 
did not I sing lays and write sirventes for them all f' 

"Your fighting in your hoqueton," replied D'Au- 
vergne, " showed that you were utterly fearless ; and 
your riding on a mare showed that you were utterly 
whimsical ; but neither one nor the other showed you 
were in love, my dear De Coucy. But look, De Coucy ! 
the road bends downwards into that valley. Either 
I have strangely forgotten my native land, or your 
surly squire has led us wrong, and we are turning 
away from the Puy to the valleys of Dome, — ^Ho, sir- 
rah !" he continued, elevating his voice and addressii^ 
the squire who rode first, "Are you sure you are right ?^ 

" Neither Cotereaux, nor Brabangois, nor Routiers, 
nor living creatures .of any kind see I, to the right or 
lefl, beau Sire^^ replied the squire, in a measured man- 
at-arms-like tone, without ei&er turning his head or 
slackenkig his pace in the least degree. 

" But art thou leading us on the right road ? I ask 
thee," repeated the count. 

"I know not, beau Sire," replied the squire. "1 
^was thrown out to guard against danger, — I had no 
commands to seek the right road." And he continued 
B2 
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to ride on the wrong way as calmly as if no question 
existed in respect to its direction.^ 

" Halt !" cried De Coucy. The man-at-arms* stood 
still ; and a short council was held between the twp 
knights in regard to their farther proceedings, when 
it was determined that they should still continue for 
some way on the same road, rather than turn back 
after so long a journey. " We must come to some 
chateau or some habitation soon," said De Coucy; 
" or, at the worst, find some of your country shep- 
herds to guide us on towards the chapel. But, me- 
thinks, Hugo de Barre, you might have told us sooner 
that you did not know the way !" 

** Now, good Sir Knight," replied the squire, speak- 
ing more freely when addressed by his own lord, 
" none knew better than yourself that I had never been 
in Auvergne in all my days before. Did you ever hear 
of my quitting my cot and my glebe, except to follow my 
good lord the baron, your late father, for a forty days' 
chevauchSe against the enemy, before I took the blessed 
cross, and went a fool's errand to the Holy Landl" 

" How HOW, sir !" cried De Coucy. " Do you call 
the holy crusade a fool's errand? Be silent, Hugo, 
and lead on. Thou art a good scout and a good sol- 
dier, and that is all thou art fit for." 

The squire replied nothing; but rode on in silence^ 
instantly resuming his habit of glancing his eye rapidly 
over every deject that surrounded him, with a scrupu- 
lous accuracy that left scarce a possibility of ambus- 
cade. The knights and their train followed ; and turning 
roimd a projecting part of the mountain, they found that 
the Toad, instead of descending, as they had imagined, 
continued to climb the steep; which at every step 
gained some new feature of grandeur and singularity, 
fill the sublime became almost the terrific. The ver- 
dure gradually ceased, and the rocks approached so 
close on each side as to leave no more space than just 
sufficient for the road, and a narrow deep ravine by its 
side, at the bottom of which, wherever the thick bushes 
permitted the eye to reach it, the mountain torrent was 

/ 
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seen dashing and roaring over enormous blocks of 
black lava, which it had channelled into all strange 
shapes and appearances. High above the heads of 
the travellers, also, rose on either hand a range of 
enormous basaltic colunms, fringed at the top by some 
dark old pines that, hanging seventy or eighty feet in 
the air, seemed to form a fineze to the gigantic colon- 
nade through which they passed. 

De Coucy looked up with a smile, not unmixed with 
awe. '* Could you not fancy, D'Auvergne," he said, 
" that we were entering the portico of a temple built 
by some bad enchanter to the evil spirit ? By the holy 
rood ! it is a grand and awful scene ! I did not think 
thy Auvergne was so magnificent." 

As he spoke, the squire who preceded them sud- 
denly stopped, and, tuming round — 

*' The road ends here, heau Sire,^ he cried. " The 
bridge is broken, and there is no fiirther passage." 

"Light of my eyes!" cried De Coucy; "this is 
unfortunate ! But let us see, at all events, before we 
turn back;" and, riding forward, he approached the 
spot where his squire stood. 

It was even as he had said, however. All farther 
progress in a direct line was stopped by an immense 
mass of lava, which had probably lain there for im- 
memorial centuries. Certainly, when the road was 
made, which was probably in the days of the Romans, 
the same obstruction had existed ; for, instead of at- 
tempting to continue the way along the side of the hill 
any Anther in that direction, a single arch had been 
thrown over the narrow ravine, and the road carried 
on through a wide breach in the rocks on the other 
side. This opening, however, offered nothing to the 
eye of De Coucy and his companions but a vacant 
space, backed by the clear blue sky. The travellers 
paused, and gazed upon the broken bridge and the 
road beyond for a minute or two, before tuAiing back, 
with that sort of silent pause which generally precedes 
the act of yielding to some disagreeable necessity. 
However, after a moment, the younger knight beck- 
3 
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oned to one of his squires, crying, '*6ive me wj 
casque and sword !" 

" Now, in the name of Heaven ! what Orlando trick 
are you going to put in practice, De Coucy f cried the 
Count d^Auvergne, watching his companion take his 
helmet from the squire, and buckle on his long straight 
sword by his side. "Are you going to cleave £al 
rock of lava, or bridge over the ravine with your 
shield r 

"** Neither,** replied the knight, with a smile ; " but 1 
hear voices, brought by the wind through that cleft 
on the other side, and I am going over to ask the 
way." 

" De Coucy, you are mad !*' cried the count " Your 
courage *is insanity. Neither man nor horse can take 
that leap!" 

" Pshaw ! you know not what Zerbilin can do !" said 
De Coucy, calmly patting the arching neck of his slight 
Arabian horse : " and yet you have yourself seen him 
tali^ greater leaps than that 1'^ 

'*But see you not -the road slopes upwards?" urged 
the count. *^ Theie is no hold for hb feet. The horse 
is weary." 

"Weary!" exclaimed De Coucy : "nonsense! Give 
me space — ^give me space !" 

And, in spite of all remonstrance, he remed his horse 
back, and then spurred him on to the leap. The obe^ 
dient animal galloped onward to the brink, shot forward 
like an arrow, and reached the other side. But what 
the Count d'Auvergne had said was just. The road 
beyond sloped upwards from the very edge, and was 
composed of loose volcanic scoria, which afforded no 
firm footing ; so that the horse, though he accomplished 
the leap, shpped backwards the moment he had reached 
the opposite side, and rolled with his rider down into 
the ravine below ! 

"Jesu Maria!" cried the count, springing to the 
ground, and advancing to the edge of the ravine. " D« 
Coucy ! De Coucy !" cried be, " are you in life T 
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«*Yes, yes!** answered a faint voice from below; 
** and Zerbilin is not hurt !" 

"But yourself, De Coucy !'* cried his friend* — •* speak 
of yourself!" 

A groan was the only reply. 



CHAPTER in. 

It was in vain that the Count d^Auvergne gazed 
down into the ravine, endeavouring to gain a sight of his 
rash friend. A mass of shrubs overhung the shelving 
edge of the rock and totally intercepted his view. In 
the mean while, however, Hugo de Barre, the squire 
who had led the cavalcade, had sprung to the ground, 
and was already half-way over the brink attempting to 
descend to his lord's assistance, when a deep voice from 
the bottom of the dell exclaimed, ^ Hold ! hold above ! 
Try not to come down there. You will bring the rocks 
and loose stones upon our heads and kill us all." 

** Who is it spes^ f ' cried the Count d'Auvergne. 

^' One of the hermits of our lady's chapel of the 
Mont d'Or," replied the voice. " If ye be this knight's 
friends, go back for a thousand paces, and ye will find 
a path down to the left, which leads to the road by the 
stream. But if ye be enemies, who have driven him to 
the dreadfrd leap he has taken, get ye hence, for he is 
even now at the fiK)t of the cross." 

The Count d'Auvergne, without staying to reply, 
rode back as the hermit directed, and easily found the 
path which ^hey had before passed, but which, as it 
apparently led in a dilSerent direction from that in which 
they wished to proceed, they had hardly noticed at the 
time. Following this, they soon reached the bottom of 
the ravine, where they found a good road, jammed in, 
as it were, between the rocks over which they had 
imssed, and the small mountain-stream they had ob« 
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served from above. For some way the windings of the 
dell and the various projections of the crags prevented 
them from seeing for any distance in advance ; but at 
length they came suddenly upon a group of several per- 
sons, mounted and dismounted, both male and female, 
gathered round De Coucy's beautiful Arabian, Zerbilin, 
who stood in the midst, soiled and scratched indeed^ 
and trembling with the fright and exertion of his fall, 
but almost totally uninjured, and filling the air with his 
long wild neighings. The group by which he was sur- 
rounded consisted entirely of the attendants of some 
persons not present, squires and varlets in very gay at- 
tire ; and female servants and waiting-women, not a bit 
behindhand in flutter and finery. A beautiful Spanish 
jennet, such as any fair lady might love to ride, stood 
near, held by one of those old squires who, in that 
age, cruelly monopolized the privilege of assisting their 
lady to mount and dismount, much to the disappoint- 
ment of many a young page and squire, who would wil- 
lingly have relieved them of the task, especially when 
the lady in question was young and fair. Not far off 
was placed a strong but ancient horse, waiting for some 
other person, who was absent vnth the lady of the jennet. 
Above the heads of this group, half-way up the face 
of the rock, stood a large cross elevated on a projecting 
mass of stone, and behind it appeared the mouth of a 
cavern, or rather of an excavation, from which had been 
drawn the blocks of lava to form the bridge we have 
mentioned, now fallen from its " high estate," and en- 
cumbering the bed of the river. It was easy to perceive 
the figures of several persons %noving to and fro in the 
cave, and concluding at once that it was thither his un- 
fortunate friend had been borne, the Count d^Auvergne 
sprang to the ground, and passing through the group 
of pages and waiting- women, who gazed upon him and 
his archers with some alarm, he made his way up the 
little path that led to the \nouth of the cave. Here he 
found De Coucy stretched upon a bed of dry rushes, 
while a tall, emaciated old man, covered with a brown 
frock, and ornamented with a long white beard, stood 
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by bis side, holding his hand. Between his fingers the 
hennit held a lancet; and firom the strong muscular 
ann of the knight a stream of hlood was just beginning 
to flow into a small wooden bowl held by a page. 

Several other persons, however, filled Uie hermit's 
cave, of whom two are worthy of more particular notice. 
The first was a short, stout old man, with a complexion 
that argued florid health and vigour, and a small, keen 
gray eye, the quick movement of which, with a sudden 
curl of the lip and knit of the brow on every slight oc- 
casion of contradiction, might well bespeak a quick and 
impatient disposition. The second was a young lady 
of perhaps nhieteen or twenty, slight in figure, but yet 
with every limb rounded in the fuU and swelling con- 
tour of woman's most lovely age. H^ features were 
small, delicate, and nowhere sharp, yet cut with that 
square exactness of outline so beautiful in the efforts of 
the Grecian chisel. Her eyes were long, and full, and 
dark ; and the black lashes that fringed them, as she 
gazed earnestly on the figure of De Coucy, swept 
downward and lay upon her cheek. The hair, that fell 
in a profusion of thick curls round her face, was as 
black as jet ; and yet her skin, though of that peculiar 
tint almost inseparable froni dark hair and eyes, was 
strikingly fair, and as smooth as alabaster ; while a 
faint but very beautiful colour spread over each cheek, 
and died away into the clear pure white of her temples. 

In those days, when love was a duty, and coldness 
a dishonour, on the part of all who enjoyed or aspired 
to chivalry, no false delicacies, no fear of compromising 
herself, none of the mighty considerations of small 
proprieties that now-a-days hamper all the feelings, 
and enchain all the frankness of the female heart, 
weighed on the lady of the thirteenth century. It was 
her duty to feel and to express an interest in every 
good kni^t in danger and misfortune; and the fair 
being we nave just described, k^fore the eyes of her 
fiither, who looked upon her with honourable pride, 
knelt by the side of De Coucy ; and while the hermit 
held the arm from which the blood was just begiiming 
B3 
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to flow, she kept the small fingers of her soft white 
hand upon the other smewy wrist of the insensible 
knight, and anxiously watched the returning animation. 

While the CoiHit d'Auvergne entered the cave in 
silence, and placed himself beside the hermit, De 
Coucy's squire, Hugo de Barre, with one of the pages, 
both devotedly attached to their young lord, had chmbed 
up also, and stood at the mouth of the cavern. 

" God's life ! Hugo," cried the page, " let them not 
take my lord's blood. We have got among traitors. 
They are killing him." 

"Peace, fool!" answered Hugo; "'tis a part of 
leechcraft. Did you never see Fulk, the barber, bleed 
the old baron? Why, he had it done every week 
The De Coucys have more blood than other men." 

The page was silent for a moment, and then replied 
in an under-tone, for there was a sort of contagious still- 
ness round the hurt knight. " Yoa had better look to it, 
Hugo. They are bleeding my lord too much. That 
hermit means him harm. See how he stares at the 
great carbuncle in Sir Guy's thumb-ring ! He's mur- 
dering my lord to steal it. Shall I put my dagger in 
him?^* 

" Hold thy silly prate, Ermold de Marcy !" replied ' 
the squire : " think you, the good count would stand 
by and see his sworn brother in arms bled, without it 
was for his good ? See you now. Sir Guy wakes ! — 
God's benison on you. Sir Hermit !" 

De Coucy did indeed open his eyes, and looked 
round, though but faintly. " D'Auvergne," said he, 
ihe moment af^er, while the playful smile fluttered 
again round his Ups, "by the rood! I had nearly 
leaped further than I intended, and taken Zerbilin with 
me into Paradise. Thanks, hermit! — ^thanks, gentle 
lady! — ^I can rise now. Ho! Hugo, lend me thy 
hand.'* 

But the hermit gently put his hand upon the knight's 
breast, saying, in a tone more resembling cynical bit- 
terness than Christian mildness, " Hold, my son ! This 
world is not the sweetest of dwelling-places ; but if 
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thou wouldst not change it for a small, cold, comfort* 
able grave, lie still. You shall be carried up to the 
Chapel of Our Lady, by the lake, where there is more 
space than in this cave ; and there I will find means to 
heal your bruises in two days, if your quick spirit may 
be quiet for so long." 

As he spoke, he stopped the bleeding, and bound up 
the arm of the knight, who, finding probably even by 
the slight exertion he had made, that he was in no fit 
state to act for himself, submitted quietly, merely giving 
a glance to the Count d'Auvergne, half-rueful, half- 
smUing, as if he would fain have laughed at himself 
and his own helplessness, if the pain of his bruises 
would have let him. 

" I prithee, holy father hermit, tell me," said the 
Count d'Auvergne, "is the hurt of this good knight 
dangerous ? for if it be, we will send to Mont Ferrand 
for some skilful leech from my uncle's castle — and in- 
stantly." 

" His body is sufficiently bruised, my son," replied 
the hermit, " to give him, I hope, a sounder mind for 
the future, than to leap his horse down a precipice : 
and as for the leech, let him stay at Mont Ferrand. 
The knight is bad enough without his help, if he come 
to make him worse ; and if he come to cure him, I 
can do that without his aid. Leechcraft is as much 
worse than ignorance, as killing is worse than letting 
die." 

" By my faith and my knighthood," cried the* old 
gentleman, who stood at De Coucy's feet, and who, 
during the count's question and the hermit's some- 
what ungracious reply, had been gazing at D'Auvergne 
with various looks of recognition — ^'* by my faith and my 
knighthood ! I believe it is the Count Thibalt — though 
my eyes are none of the clearest, and it is long since 
—but, yes ! it is surely — Count Thibalt d'Auvergne." 

" The same, beau Sire^'^ replied D'Auvergne ; " my 
memory is less true than yours, or I see my father's 
aid arms-fellow. Count Julian of the Mount." 

*' E'en so, fair sir ! — e'en so !" replied the old man :* 
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«:I and my daughter Isadore are even now upon oar 
way to Vic le Comte to pass some short space with 
the good count, your father* A long and Weary jour- 
ney have we had hither, all the way from Flanders ; 
and for our safe ' arrival we go to offer at the Chapel 
of Our Lady of St. Pavin of the Mount d'Or, ere we 
proceed to taste your castle^s hospitality. Good faith! 
you may well judge 'tis matter of deep import brings 
me so far. Mairs of policy, young sir-^^afiairs of 
policy,*' he added, in a low and consequential voice. 
" Doubtless your father may have hinted — ^ 

" For five long years, fair sir, I have not seen my 
father's face," replied D'Auvergne. "By the cross 
I bear, you may see where I have sojourned ; and De 
Coucy and myself were but now going to lay ouz 
palms upon the altar^ of Our Lady of St. Pavin (ac» 
cording to a holy vow we made at Rome), prior to 
turning our steps towards our ch&teau also. Let us 
all on together then — I see the holy hermit has com- 
manded the varlets to make a litter for my hurt friend ; 
and after having paid our vows, we will back to Vic le 
Comte, and honour your arrival with wine and music." 

While this conversation passed between D'Auvergne 
and the old knight, De Coucy's eyes had sought out 
more particularly the fair girl who had been kneeling 
by his side, and he addressed to her much and manifold 
thanks for her gentle tending, — ^in so low a tone, how* 
ever, that it obhged her to stoop over him in order to 
hear Vhat he said. De Coucy, as he had before pro- 
fessed to the Count d'Auvergne, had often tasted love, 
such as it was ; and had ever been a bold wooer ; but 
in the present instance, thouglv he felt very sure and 
intimately convinced, that the eyes which now looked 
upon him were brighter than ever he had seen, and the 
lips that spoke to him were fuller, and softer, and 
sweeter, than ever had moved in his eyesight before, 
yefhis stock of gallant speeches failed him strangely 
and he found some difficulty even in thanking the 
lady as he could have wished. At all events, so lame 
he thought the expression of those thanks, that he 
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endeavoured to make up for it by reiteration, — and re- 
peated them so often, that at length the lady gently 
imposed silence upon him, lest his speaking might 
retard his cure. 

The secrets of a lady's breast are a sort of forbidden 
fruit, which we shall not be bold enough to touch ; and 
therefore, whatever the fair Isadore might think of De 
Coucy — whatever touch of tenderness might mingle 
with her pity — ^whatever noble and knightly qualities 
she might see, or fancy, on his broad, clear brow, and 
bland, full lip — ^we shall not even stretch our hand to- 
wards the tree of knowledge, far less offer the fruit 
thereof to any one else. Overt acts, however, of all 
kinds are common property ; and therefore it is no vio- 
lation of confidence, or of any thing else, to say that 
something in the tone and manner of the yoimg knight 
made the soft crimson grow a shade deeper in the 
cheek of Isadore of the MouBt ; and when the litter 
was • prepared, and De Coucy placed thereon, though 
she proceeded very indifferently to mount her light 
jennet, and follow the cavalcade, she twice turned 
round to give a quick and anxious look towards the 
Htter, as it was borne down the narrow and slippery 
path from the cave. 

Although only what passed between De Coucy and 
llie lady has been particularly mentioned here, it is not 
to be thence inferred that all the other personages who 
were present stood idly looking on — that the Coimt 
d'Auvergne took no heed of his hurt friend — ^that Sir 
Julian of the Mount forgot his daughter, or that the 
attendants of the young knight were unmindful of their 
master. Some busied themselves in preparing the litter 
of boughs and bucklers — som« spread ek)aks and furred 
aumuees upon it to make it soft — and some took care 
tliat the haubert, headpiece, and sword of which De 
Coucy had been divested should not be lefl behind in 
the cave. 

In the mean while. Sir Julian of the Mount pointed out 
Ids daughter to the Count Thibalt d'Auvergne, boasted 
her skill in leechcraft, and her many other estimable 
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qualities, and assured him that he might safely intrust 
the care of De Coucy's recovery to her. 

The Count d'Auvergne's eye fell coldly upon her, 
and ran over every exquisite line of loveliness, as she 
stood by the young Imight, unconscious of his gaze, 
without evincing one spark of that gallant enthusiasm 
which the sight of beauty generally called up in the 
chivalrous bosoms of the thirteenth century. It was a 
cold, steady, melancholy gaze — ^and yet it ended with 
a sigh. The only compliment he could force his lips to 
form went to express that his friend was happy in hav« 
ing fallen into such fair and skilful hands ; and, this 
said, he proceeded to the side of the litter, which, borne 
by six of the attendants, was now carried down to the 
bank of the stream, and thence along the road Uiat, 
winding onward through the narrow gorge, passed 
under die broken bridge, and gradually climbed to the 
higher parts of the mountain. 

The general cavalcade followed as they might ; for 
the scantiness of the path, which grew less and less as 
it proceeded, prevented the possibility of any regularity 
in their march. At length, however, the gorge widened 
out into a small basin of about five hundred yards in 
diameter, around which the hills sloped up on every 
side, forming the shape of a funnel. Over one edge 
thereof poured a small but beautiful cascade, starting 
from mass to mass of volcanic rock, whose decompo- 
sition offered a thousand bright and singular hues, 
amid which the white and flashing waters of the 
stream agitated themselves with a strange but pic- 
turesque effect. 

At the bottom of the cascade was a group of shep- 
herds' huts ; and as it wate impossible for the horses to 
proceed further, it was determined to leave the principal 
part of the attendants also there, to wait the return of 
the party fix>m the chapel, which was, of course, to 
take place as soon as De Coucy had recovered fh>m 
his bruises. 

Some difficulty occurred in carrying the litter over 
tbe steeper part of the mountain, but at length it was 



iccomplished ; and, skirting round part of a large an« 
cient forest, the pilgrims came suddenly on the bank» 
of that most beautiful and extraordinary elOfort of nature, 
the Lac Pavin* Before their eyes extended a vast 
sheet of water, the crystal pureness of which mocks 
all description,— enclosed within a basin of verdure, 
the sides of which, nearly a hundred and fifty feet in 
height, rise from the banks of the lake with so precipi- 
tous an elevation, that no footing, however firm, can 
there keep its hold. For the space of a league and a 
half, which the lake occupies, this beautiful green bor- 
der, with very little variation in its height, may still be 
seen following the limpid line of the water into which 
it dips itself, clear, and at once, without rush, or ooze, 
or water-plant of any description, to break die union 
of the soft turf and the pure wave. 

Towards the south and east, however, extends, even 
now, an immense mass of daik: and sombre wood, 
which, skirting down the precipitate bank, seems to 
contemplate its own majesty in die clear mirror of the 
l^e. At the same time, all around, rise up a giant 
family of mountain peakS) that, eadi standing out ab- 
rupt and single in the sunny air, seem frowning on the 
traveller that invades their solitude. 

Here, in the days of Philip Augustus, stood a small 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin, called Our Lady of St. 
Pavin ; and many a miraculous cure is said to have 
been operated by the holy relics of the shrine, which 
caused Our Lady of St. Pavin to be the favourite saint 
of many of the chief families in France. By the side 
of the chapel was placed a congregation of small huta 
or ceUs, both for die accommodation of the various 
pilgrims who came to vidt the shrine, and for the dwel- 
ling of three holy hermits, one of whom served the altar 
as a priest, while the other two retained the more am» 
phibious character of simple recluse, bound by no 
vows but such as they chose to impose upon themselves* 

At these huts the travellers now paused ; and after 
De Coucy had been carried into one of die huts, die 
hermit who had guided diem thither demanded ci 
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the Count d'Auvergne whether any of his train coidd 
draw a good bow, and wing a shaft well home. 

*' They are all archers, good hermit," replied D'Au- 
vergne : " see you not their boiys and quivers ?" 

" Many a man wears a sword that cannot use it," 
replied the hermit in the cynical tone which seemed 
natural to him. ** Here, your very friend, whom God 
himself has armed with eyes and ears, and even under- 
standing, such as it is, does he make use of any when 
he gallops down a precipice, where he would surely 
have been killed, had it not been for the aid and pro- 
tection of a merciful Heaven, and a few stunted haziest 
Your archers may make as good use of their bows as 
he does of his brains, — and then what serves their 
archery ? But, however, choose out the best marks- 
man ; bid him go up to yonder peak, and take two 
well-feathered arrows with him : he will shoot no 
more ! Then send all the rest to beat the valley to 
the right, with loud cries ; the izaard& will instantly 
take to the heights. Let your archer choose as they 
pass, and deliver^ fne his arrows- into the two fattest 
(though, God knowjl! 'tis a crying sin to slay two wIot 
beasts to save one foolish man); but let your vassal 
stay to make no curie^ but bring the beasts down here 
while the life-heat is still in them. Your friend, 
wrapped in the fresh-flayed hides, — and to-morrow he 
shall be whole as if he had never played the fool !" 

" I have seen it done at Byzantium," repUed D'Au- 
vergne, "when a good knight of Flanders was hurled 
down from the south tower. It had a marvellous- 
effect : — we will about it instantly." 

Accordingly, two of the izzards, which were then 
common iii Auvergne, yrefe soon slain in Ihe manner 
the hermit* directed;, and De Goucy, notttrithstanding' 
no small dislike to the remedy, was stripped, and- 
wrapped in the reeking hides ; after which, stretched 
upon a bed of dry moss belonging to one of the her- 
mits, he endeavoured to amuse himself with thoughts 
of love and battles, while the re^t went to pay their 
YOW& at the shrine of Our Lady of St Paviiu 
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De Coucy^s inmd soon wandered through all the 
battles, and tournaments, an d p as s es of armsjthat could 
possibly be fought ; and HSnTSs fanjcy, by what was 
in those days a very natural digression, turned to love 
•—and he thought of all the thousand ladies he had 
loved in his life ; and, upon recollecting all the sepa- 
rate charms of each, he found that they were all very 
beautiful. He could not deny it; but yet, certainly, 
beyond all doubt, the fair Isadore of the Mount, with 
her dark, dark eyes, and her clear, bland brow, and 
her mouth such as angels smile with, was far more 
beautiM than any of them. 

But still Dj^oucy asked himself why he could not 
tell her so ? ^ had never found itr difficult to tel^ny 
one they were beautiful before ; or to declare thWhe 
loved them ; or to ask them for a glove, or a bracelet, 
or a token, to fix on his helm, and be his second in the 
battle ; but now, he felt sure that he had stammered 
like a schoolboy, and spoken below his voice like a 
young squire to an old knight. So De Coucy con- 
cluded from all these s3rmptoms, that he could not be 
in love ; and fully convinced thereof, he very naturally 
fell asleep. 



CHAPTER IV* 

We must now change the scene, and, leaving wilds 
and mountains, come to a more busy though still a rural 
view. From the small narrow windows of the ancient 
chftteau of Gompiegne might be seen, on the one side, the 
forest^with its ocean of green and waving boughs ; and 
on the other) a lively little town en the banks of the 
Oise, the windings of which river could be traced from 
the higher towers, far beyond its junction with the Aisne, 
into the distant country* Yet, notwithstanding that it 
was a town, Compi^gne scarcely detracted from the 
4 
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rural aspect of the picture. It had, even in those dayv, 
its gardens and it& fruit-trees^ which gave it an air of 
verdure, and bler/ded it, as it were, insensibly with the 
forest, that itaved against its very walls. The green 
thatches, too, of its houses, in which slate or tile was 
unknown, covered with moss, and hchens, and flower- 
ing houseleek, offered not the cold stilOf unifcHinity of 
modem roofs; and the eye that looked down upon 
those ccmstruictions of art in its earliest and rudest 
form found all the picturesque irregularity of nature* 

Gazing, then, irom one of the narrow windows of a 
large square chamber in the keep of the chateau, were 
two beings j^ho seemed to be enjoying to the Aill 
tho|| bright nialirs of early affection, which are the 
sunKer days of existence, yielding flowers, and warmth, 
and sunshine, and splendour ; — ^hours that are so sel- 
dom known ; — hours Hhat so often pass away like 
dreams; — ^hours which are suiSi strangers in courts, 
that, when they do intrude with their warm rays into 
the cold precincts of a psdaqe, history marks their 
coming as a phenomenon, too often foUowed^by a storm. 

Alone, in the solitude of that large chamber, those 
two beings were as if in a worli by themselves* The 
fair girl, seemingly scarce nineteen years of age, with 
her light hair floating upon her slroulders in large masses 
of shining curls, leaned her Qheek upon her hand, and 
gazing with her full, soft blue eyes over the far-ex- 
tended landscape, appeared lost in thought ; while her 
other hand, fondly clasped in that of her companion, 
shadowed out, as it were, how nearly linked he was, 
to her seemingly abstracted thoughts. 

The other tenant of that chamber was a man of 
thirty-two or thirty-three years of age, tall, well-formed, 
handsome, of the same fair complexion as his com- 
panion, but tinged with the manly florid hue of robust 
health, exposure, and exercise. His nose was slightly 
aquiline, his chin rounded and rather pi^ominent, and his 
blue eyes would have been fine and expressive, had 
they not been rather nearer together than the just pro- 
porticm, and stained, as it were, on the very iiis, by 
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some hazel spots in the midst of the Mue. The effect, 
however, of Uie whole was pleasing ; and the very de- 
fect of the eyes, by its singularity, gave something fin^ 
and distinguished to the countenance; while their near- 
ness, joined with the fire that shone out in their glance, 
seemed to speak that keen and quick sagacity which 
sees and determines at once in the midst of thick dan- 
gers and perplexity. 

The expression, however, of those eyes was now 
ealm and soft, while sometimes holding her hand in his, 
sometimes playing with a crown of wild-roses he had 
put on his companion's head, he mingled one rich curl 
after another with the green leaves and the blushing 
flowers ; and, leaning with lus left arm against the em- 
brasure of the window, high above her head, as she 
sat gazing out upon die landscape, he looked down 
upon the beautiful creature, through the mazes of 
whose hair his other hand was straying, with a smile 
strangely mingled of affection for her, and mockery of 
his own light employment. 

There was grace, and repose, and dignity in his 
whole figure ; smd the simple green hunting tunic which 
he wore, without robe, or hood, or ornament whatever, 
served better to show its «asy majesty, than would the 
robes of a king ; and yet this was Plulip Augustus. 

** So pensive, sweet Agnes !** said he, after a mo- 
ment's silence, thus waking from her revery the lovely 
Agnes de Meranie, whom he had married shortly after 
the sycophant bishops of France had paxinounced the 
nullity of his uneonsummated marriage with Inger- 
burge,* for whom he had conceived the most inexpli- 
cable aversion : — •* So pensive !" he said. ** Where did 
those sweet thoughts wander ?" 

** Far, far, my Philip !**' replied the queen, leaning 

* PtiUlp AiifvstVL after tlie deftth of hit first wife, being stlU a very yoanf 

man, married Ingerbarge, sister of Canute, taafi of Denmark ; but on her 

arrival in France, lie was seized with so strong a personal diriike to her. that ha 

'Hitantly conroked a synod of the clergy of France, who, on pretence of kmdred 

llUfee prohibited degrees, annulled the marriage. Philip afterward married 

"iTbeantinil Agnes, or Mary, as she is called by some, daughter of the Dulw 

tria and Meranie. at praaent the Tyrol— fiee Rigord OuU. Brit. UL 

uHL Cait.F^TLAe. 
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back her head upon his ann, and gating up in his face 
with a look of that profound, unutterable a^ection 
which sometimes dwells in woman's heart for her first 
and only love : — " far from this castle and this court ; 
— ^far from Philip's splendid chivalry, and his broad 
realms, and his fair cities ; and yet with Philip stilh 
I thought of my own father, and all his tenderness and 
love for me ; and of my own sweet Istria ! and I 
thought how hard was the fate of princes, th^t some 
duty always separated them from some of those they 
love, and — ^" 

"And doubtless you wished to quit your Philip for 
those that you loved better," interrupted the king, with 
a smile at the very charge which he well knew would 
soon be contradicted, 

" Oh, no ! no 5" replied Agnes ; " but, as I looked 
out yonder, and thought it was the way to Istria, I 
wished that my Philip was but a simple knight, and I 
an humble demoiselle. Then should he mount his 
horse, and I would spring upon my palfrey ; and we 
would ride gayly back to my native land, and see my 
father once again, and live -happily with those we 
loved." 

" But tell me, Agnes," said Philip, with a tone of 
melancholy that struck her, " if you were told, that yon 
might to-morrow quit me, and return to your father an(J 
your own fair land, would you not go ?" 

" Would I quit you ?" cried Agnes, starting i^, and 
placing her two hands upon her husband's arm, while 
fihe gazed in his face with a look of surprise that had 
no small touch of fear in it: — "would I quit you? 
Never ! And if you drove me forth, I would come back 
and be your servant — ^your slave ; or would watch in 
the corridors but to have a glance as you passed by ; — ' 
or else I would die," she added, after a moment's 
pause, for she ha(^ spoken with all the rapid energy of 
alarmed affection. " But tell me, tell me, Philip, what 
did you mean? For all your smiling, you spoke 
gravely. Nay, kisses are no answers." 

*' I did but jest, my Agnes," rephed PhUip, holding 
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lier to his heart with a fond pressure. *' Part with yon ! 
I would sooner part with life !" 

As he spoke, the door of the chamber suddenly 
opemed, the hangings were pushed aside, and an 
attendant appeared.. 

"How now!" cried the king, unclasping his arms 
from the slight, beautiful form round which they were 
thrown. "How now, villain! Must my privacy be 
broken at every moment ? How dare you enter my 
chamber without my call t" And his Hashing eye and 
reddened cheek spoke that quick impatient spirit which 
never possessed any man's breast more strongly than 
that of Philip Augustus. And yet, strange to say, the 
powers of his mind were such, that every page of his 
history affords a ptoof of his having made even his 
most impetuous passions subservient to his policy ; — 
not by conquering them, but by giving vent to them in 
such direction as suited best the exigency of the times 
and the interest of his kingdom. 

•* Sire," replied the attendant with a profound reve- 
rence, ** the good kniffht Sir Stephen Guerin has just 
arrived from Paris, and prays an audience." 

" Admit him," said Philip ; and his features, which 
had expanded like an unstrung bow while in the gentler 
moments of domestic happiness, and had flashed with 
the broad blaze of the lightning under the effect of sud- 
den irritation, gradually contracted into a look of grave . 
thought as his famous and excellent friend and minister 
Guerin approached. 

He was a tall, thin man, with strong marked features, 
and was dressed in the black robe and eight-limbed 
cross of the order of Hospitallers, which habit he re- 
tained even long after his having been elected bishop 
of itelis. He pushed back his hood, and bowed low 
in sign of reverence as he approached the king; but 
Philip advanced to meet, and welcomed him with the 
affectionate embrace of an equal. " Ha ! fair brother !** 
said the king. " What gives us the good chance of 
seeing you, from our town of Paris ? We left you full 
of weighty matters." 
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'^ Matters of still greater weight, beau sire," replied 
the Hospitaller, ** claiming your immediate attention, 
have made me bold to intrude upon your privacy. An 
epistle from the good pope Celestin came yesterday by 
a special messenger, charging your highness — ^ 

** Hold !** cried Philip, raising his finger, as a sign to 
keep silence. « Come to my closet, brother ; we will 
hear the good bishop's letter in private. — Tarry, sweet 
Agnes ! I have vowed thee three whole days, without 
the weight of royalty bearmg down our hearts ; and this 
shall not detain me long." 

. "I would not, my lord, for worlds," replied the queen, 
^ that men should say my Philip neglected his kin^ 
dom, or his people's happiness, for a woman's smile. I 
will wait here for your return, be your business long as 
it may, and think the time well spent. — ^Rest you well, 
fair brother," she added, as it were in reply to a beam- 
ing smile that for a moment lighted up ti^e harsh fea- 
tures of the Hospitaller; **cut not short your tale for 
me." 

The minister bowed low, and Philip, after having 
pressed his lips on the fair forehead of his wife, led the 
way through a long passage with windows on either 
side, to a small closet in one of the angular turrets of 
the castle. It was well contrived for the cabinet of a 
statesman ; for, placed as it was, a sort of excrescence 
from one of the larger towers, it was cut off from all 
other buildings, so that no human ear could catch one 
word of any conversation which passed therein. The 
monarch entered ; and making a sign to his minister to 
close the door, he threw himself on a seat, and stretched 
forth his hand, as if for the pontiff's letter. '* Not a 
word before the queen!" said he, taking the vellum 
from the Hospitaller, — " not a word before the ipnen, 
of aQ the idle cavilling of the Roman church. I would 
not, for all the crowns of Charlemagne, that Agnefr 
should dream of a flaw in my divorce from Ingerburge 
— ^though that flaw be no greater a matter than a mote 
in the sore eyes of the chi^rch of Rome — ^But let me 
see ! What says Celestin ?" 
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^He threatens yoo^ royal sir,** replied the mmbtery 
** with excommunication, and anathema, and interdict'' 

'^ Pshaw !" cried Philip, with a contemptuous smile; 
*^ he has not vigour enough to anathemize a ilea ! Tis 
a good mild priest ; somewhat teniicious of his church's 
rights, — ^for, let me tell thee, Stephen, had I hut craved 
my divorce from Rome, instead of from my bishops of 
France, I should have heard no word of anathema or 
interdict It was a fault of policy, so far as my per- 
sonal quiet is concerned ; and there might be somewhat 
of hasty passion in it too ; but yet, good knight, 'twas 
not without forethought The grasping church of 
Rome is stretchmg out her thousand hands into all the 
kingdoms round about her, and snatching, one by one, 
the prerogatives of the throne. The time will come, — 
I see it well, — ^when the prelate's foot shall tread upon 
the prince's cr|wn ; but I will take no step to put mine 
beneath the sLndaiJof St Peter. No! though the 
everlasting buzzing of all the crimson flies in the con- 
clave should deafen me outright — ^But let me read." 

The Hospitaller bowed, and silently studied the 
countenance of the sovereign while he perused the 
letter of the pontiff. Philip's features, however, under- 
went no change of expression. His brow knit slightly 
from the £rst; but no more than so far as to show 
attention to what he was reading. His lip, too, main- 
tained its contemptuous curl ; but that neither increased 
nor diminished ; and when he had done, he threw the 
packet lightly on a table, exclaiming, ^'Stingless! 
stingless ! The good prelate will hurt no one !" 

**Too true, sire," replied the impassible Guerin; 
" he will now hurt no one, for he is dead." 

«»St Denis to bootl" cried the king. «*Dead! 
Ai^Hiy told you it not before? — Dead! When did he 
die? — ^Has the conclave met? — Have they gone to 
«tolection? — ^Whom have they adored ?• — ^Who is the 
pope? Speak, Hospitaller ! speak!" 

* One of tbe fimr methods of eleettng s pope is eaUed by adarahant ivhtdl 

.takes place when tbe flret cardinal yAio speaks, instantly (as is supposed by 

fhe movement of the Holy Ghost) does reverence to the penoa he names, 

'proclaiming; him pope; to which riiiist be added the inatant siilfra(6 of tw» 

thirds of the asaembled-eonclave. 
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*'The holy conclave have elected the Cardinal Lo* 
thabce, sire," replied the knight ** Your highness has 
. seen him here in France as well as at Rome : a man 
of a great and capacious mind." 

*' Too great ! — ^too great !" replied Philip, thought* 
fully. " He is no Gelestin. We shall soon hear more !" 
and, rising from his seat, he paced the narrow space 
of his cabinet backwards and forwards for several 
minutes; then paused, and placing one hand on his 
counsellor's shoulder, he laid the forefinger of the other 
on his breast, — **^ If I could rely on my barons," said 
he, emphatically, — "if I could rely on my barons; 
— ^not that I do not reverence the church, Guerin, — God 
knows ! I would defend it from heathens, and heretics, 
and miscreants, with my best blood. Witness my 
journey to the Holy Land ! — ^witness the punishment 
of Amaury !-^witness the expulsion of the Jews ! But 
this Lothaire — ^ 

" Now Innocent the Third," said the minister, taking 
advantage of a pause in the king's speech. " Why, he 
IB a great man, sire — a man of a vast and powerM 
mind : firm in his resolves as he is bold in his under- 
takings — ^powerful — beloved. I would have my royal 
lord think what must be his conduct, if Innocent should 
take the same view of the affairs of France as was 
taken by Celestin." 

Philip paused, and with his eyes bent upon the 
ground, remained for several mmutes in deep thought. 
Gradually the coloiur mounted in his cheek, and some 
strong emotion seemed struggling in his bosom, for his 
eye flashed, and his lip quivered ; and, suddenly catch- 
ing the arm of the Hospitaller, he shook the clenched 
fist of his other hand in the air, exclaiming, " He will 
not ! "" He shall not ! He dare not ! — Oh ! Guerin, if I 
may but rely upon my barons !" 

" Sire, you cannot do so," replied the knight, fiiwly^ 
^ They are turbulent and discontented ; and the intemaT 
peace of your kingdom has more to fear from their dis- 
lo3ral practices than even your domestic peace has from 
the ambitious intermeddling of Pope Innocent. Ton 
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must not count upon your barons, sire, to support 
you in opposition to the church. Even now, Sir Julian 
of the Mount, the sworn friend of the Counts of 
Boulogne and Flanders, has undertaken a journey to 
Auvergne, which bodes a new coalition against you, 
sire. Sir Julian is discontented because yon refused 
him the feoff -of Beaumetz, which wks held hy his 
sister's husband, dead without heirs. The Count de 
Boulogne you know to be a traitor. The Count of 
Flanders was ever a dealer in rebellion. The old 
Count d'Auvergne, though no rebel, loves you not." 

" They will raise a lion !" cried the king, stamping 
with his foot; "ay, they will raise a lion! Let Sir 
Julian of the Mount beware ! The citizens of Albert 
demand a charter. Sir Julian claims some ancient 
rights. See that the charter be sealed to-morrow, 
Guerin, giving them right of watch, and ward, and wallf 
— ^rendering them an untailleable and free commime. 
Thus shall we punish good Sir Julian of the Mount, 
and flank his fair lands with a free city, which shall be 
his annoyance, and give us a sure post upon the very 
confmes of Flanders. See it be done ! As to the rest, 
come what may, my private happiness I will subject to 
no man's will ; nor snail it be my hands that stoop ihe 
royal sceptre of France to the bidding of any prelate 
for whom the earth finds room. — Silence, my friend !'* 
he addedL sharply; "the king's resolve is taken; and, 
above ait, iet not a doubt of the sureness of her marriage 
reach tne ears of the queen. /, Philip of France, say 
the divorce shtill stand ! — and who is there shall give 
me the lie in my own land f Thus saying, the king 
turned, and led the way back to the apartment where 
he had left the queen. 

His first step upon the rushes of the room in which 
she sat woke Agnes de Meranie from her revery; and 
^ough her husband's absence had been but short, her 
whole countenance beamed with pleasure at his return ;^ 
while, laying on his arm the small white hand which 
even monks and hermits have celebrated, she gazed up 
in his face, as if to see whether tbe tidings be had 
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neard had stolen any thing from the happiness they 
were before enjo5ring. PhiSp's eyes rested on her full 
of tenderness and love ; and then turned to his minister 
with an appealing, an almost reproachful Iook. Guerin 
felt, himself, how difficult, how agonizing it would be to 
part with a being so lovely and so beloved ; and with 
a deep sigh, and a low inclination to the queen, he 
quitted the apartment 



CHAPTER V. 

In Auvergne, but in a different part of it from that 
where we left our party of pilgrims, rode onward a per- 
sonage who seemed to think, with Jaques, that motley 
is the only wear. Not that he was precisely habited 
in the piebald garments of the professed fool ; but yet 
his dress was as many-coloured as the jacket of my 
ancient friend Harlequin ; and so totally differed from 
the vestments of that age that it seemed as if he had 
taken a jump of two or three centuries, and stolen some 
gay habit from the court of Charles the Seventh. He 
wore long, tight, silk breeches, of a bright flame-colour; 
a sky-bhie cassock of cloth girt round his waist by a 
yellow girdle, below which it did not extend above 
three inches, forming a sort of frill about his middle ; 
i while, at the same time, this sort of surcoat being with- 
out sleeves, his arms appeared from beneath covered 
with a jacket of green silk, cut close to his shape, and 
buttoned tight at the wrists. On his head he wore a 
black cap, not unlike the famous Phrygian bonnet; antf 
he was mounted on a strong gray mare, then considered 
a ridiculous and disgraceftd equipage. 
tp This strange personage's figure no way corresponded 
I witii his absurd dress ; for, h«i one desired a model of 
aetive strength, it could nowhere have been found better 
Ihaa in his straight and muscular limbs. His face» 
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however, was more in accordance with the extrava-') 
gance of his habiliments ; for, certainly, never did a | 
more curious physiognomy come fix)ra the cunning and ; 
Tarious hand of nature* His nose was long, and was | 
seemingly boneless ; for, ever and anon, whether from 
some natural convulsive motion, or from a voluntary 
and laudable desire to improve upon the singular 
hideousness of his countenance, this long, sausage-like 
contrivance in the midst of his face would wriggle fix)m 
side to side, with a very portentous and uneasy move- 
ment His eyes were large and gray, and did not in 
the least discredit the nose in whose company they 
were placed, though they had in themselves a manifest , 
tendenc]^ to separate, never havuig any fixed and deter- 
mined direction, but wandering about apparently inde* \ 
pendent of each other, — sometimes far asunder, — some- 
times, like Pyramus and Thisbe, wooing each other 
across the wall of his nose with a most portentous 
squint. Besides this obliquity, they were endowed 
with a cold leadenness of stare, which would have 
rendered the whole face as meaningless as a mask, had 
not, every now and then, a still, keen, sharp glance 
stolen out of them for a moment, like the sudden kin- 
dling up of a fire, where all seemed cold and dead. 
His mouth was guarded with large, thick lips, which 
extended far and wide through a black and bushy 
beard ; and, when he yawned, which was more than 
cmce the case as he rode through the fertile valleys 
of Limagne, a groat chasm seemed to open in his 
coimtenauce, exposing to the very back two ranges 
of very white, broad teeth, with their accompanymg 
gums. 

For some way, the traveller rode on in quiet, seem- 
ing to exercise himself in giving additional ugliness to 
his features, by screwing them into every sort of form, 
till he became awaro that he was watched by a party 
of men, whose appearance had nothing ia it very 
consolatory to the joumcy^r of those days. 

The road through the valley was narrow ; the hills, 
liaiDg rapidly on eaob side, were steep and rugged; 

* ca 
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' and the party which we have mentioned was stationed 
at some two or three hmidred yards before him, con« 
sisting of about ten or twelve archers, who, lurking 
behind a mass of stones and bushes, seemed pre- 
> pared to impose a toll upon the highway through the 
valley. 

The traveller, however, pursued his journey, though 
he very well comprehended their aim and object, nor 
did he exhibit any sign of fear or alarm beyond the re- 
peated wriggling of his nose, till such time as he beheld 
one of the foremost of the group begin to fit an arrow 
to his bowstring, and take a clear step beyond the 
bttshes« Then, suddenly reversing his position on the 
\ horse, which was proceeding at an easy canter, he 
I placed his head on the saddle, and his feet in the air ; 
I and in this position advanced quietly on his way, not 
I at all unlike one of those smart and active gentlemen 
\ who may be seen nightly in the spring-time circumam* 
'; bulating the area of Astley's amphitheatre. 
' The feat which he performed, however simple and 
legitimate at present, was quite sufficiently extraordi- 
nary in those days to gain him the reputation of a close 
intimacy with Satan, even if it did not make him pass 
> for Satan himself. 

The thunderstruck archer dropped his arrow, ex- 
claiming, ^ 'Tis the Devil 1** to wluch conclusion most 
of his companions readily assented. Nevertheless, one 
less ceremonious than the rest started forward and 
bent his own bow for the shot. ^ If he be the DeviL'* 
cried he, ^ the more reason to give him an arrow in his 
liver : what matters it to us whether he be Devil or 
saint, so he has a purse V* As he spoke, he drew his 
bow to the full extent of his arm, and raised the arrow 
to his eye. But at the very moment the missile twanged 
( away from the string, the strange horseman we have 
^ described let himself fall suddenly across his mare, 
■ much after the fashion of a sack of wheat, and the 
« arrow whistled idly over him. Then, swinging him« 
^ self up again into his natural position, he turned his 
fiightiul countenance to the Rautiers^ and burst mfeo « 
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loud horse-laugh that had something in its ringing 
coppery tone truly unearthly. 

" Fools !" cried he, riding close up to the astonished 
plunderers. " Do you think to hurt me ? Why, I am 
your patron saint, the Devil. Do not you khow your 
lord and master f But, poor fools, I will give you a 
morsel. Lay ye a strong band between Vic le Comte 
and the lake Pavin, and watch there till ye see a fine 
band of pilgrims coming down. Skin them ! skin them, 
if ye be true thieves. Leave them not a besant to 
bless themselves I" 

Here one of thejthieves, moved partly by a qualm 
of conscience, partly by bodily fear at hplding a con- 
versation with a person ho most devoutly believed to 
be the Prince of Darkness, signed himself with the 
cross, — an aciion not at all unusual among the plun- 
derers of that age, who, so far from casting o^ the 
bonds of religion at the same time that they threw off 
ail the other ties of civil society, were very often but 
the more superstitious and credulous from the very cir- 
cumstanceo of. their unlavdul trade. However, no 
sooner did the horseman see the sign than he affected 
to start. "Ha!" cried he. "You drive me away; 
but we shall meet again, good friends, — ^we shall meet 
again, and, trust me, I will give you a warm reception. 
Haw, haw, haw !" and, contorting liis face into a most 
horrible grin, he poured forth one of his fiendlike 
laughs, and galloped off at full speed. 

" Jesu Maria !" cried one of the Routiers, " it is the 
fiend, certainly, — I will give him an arrow, for Heaven's 
benison!*' But whether it was that the bowman's 
hand trembled, or that the horseman was too far distant, 
certain it is, he rode on in safety, and did not even 
know that he had been again shot at. 

" I will give the half of the first booty I make to Our 
Lady of Mount Ferrand," cried one of the robbers, think- 
ing to appease Heaven and guard against Satan by 
sharing the proceeds of his next breach of the Deca» 
logue with liie priest of his favourite saint. 

" And I will lay out six sous of Paris on a general 
5 
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absolution I** cried another, whose faith was great in 
the pqjency of papal authority. • 

But, leaving these gentry to arrange their affairs 
with Heaven as they thought fit, we must follow for a 
time the person they mistook for their spiritual enemy, 
and must also endeavour to develop what was passing 
in his mind, which really did in some degree find utter- 
ance ; he being one of those people, whose lips, those 
ever-unfaithful guardians of the treasures of die heart, 
are peculiarly apt to murmur forth, unconsciously, that 
on which the mind is busy. His thoughts burst horn 
him in broken murmured sentences, somewhat to the 
following effect :—rtiWhat matters it to me who is 
killed ?-^ay the villains kill the men-at-arms. — ^Haw, 
haw, haw ! 'Twill be rare sport ! — ^And then we will 
strip them, and I shall have gold, gold, gold ! But the 
men-at-arms will kill the villains. I care not ! I will 
help to kill them : — ^then I shall get gold, too. — Haw^ 
haw, haw ! The villains plundered some rich merchants 
yesterday, and I will plunder them to-morrow. Oh, rare ! 
Then, that Thibalt of Auvergne may be killed in the 
mel^e, with his cold look and liis sneer. — Oh! how I 
shall like to see that lip that called me De Coucy*sfool 
juggler, — how I shall like to see it grinning with death ! 
I will have one of his white foreteeth for a mouthpiece 
to my reed flute, and one of his arm-bones polished to 
whip tops withaL — ^Haw, haw, haw ! De Coucy's fool 
juggler! — Haw, haw, haw, haw! Ay, and my good 
Lord De Coucy ! — the beggarly miscreant He struck 
me, when I'had got hold of a lord's daughter at the 
storming of Constantinople, and forbade me to show 
her violence. — ^Haw, haw! I paid him for meddling 
with my plimder, by stealing his ; and, because I dared 
not carry it about, buried it in a field at Naples :— but 
I owe him the blow yet. It shall be paid ! — Haw, 
haw, haw ! Shall I tell him now the truth of what he 
sent me to Burgundy for ? No, no, no ! for then hell 
sit at home at ease, and be a fine lord ; and I shall be 
thrust into the kitchen, and called for, to amuse the 
noble knights and dames. HaW| hawl No, na! he 
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shall wander yet awhile ; but I must make up my tale.**. 
And the profundity of thought into which he now fell 
put a stop to his solitary loquacity ; though ever and 
anon, as the various fragments of roguery, and villany, 
and folly, which formed the strange chaos of his mind, 
seemed, as it were, to knock against each other in the 
course of his cogitations, he WQiold leer about, with a 
glance in which shrewdness certainly predominated 
over idiocy, or would loll hie^ tongue forth from his 
mouth, and, shutting one of his eyes, would make the 
other take the whole circuit of the earth and sky around 
him, as if he were mocking the universe itself; and 
then, at last, burst out into a long, shrill, ringing laugh, 
by the tone of wliich it was difficult to tell whether it 
proceeded from pain or from mirth. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The hermit was as good as hh word ; and in two 
days De Geucy, though certainly unable to forget tlu^t 
he had had a severe fall, was yet perfectly capable (if 
mounting on horseback ; and felt that, in the field or at 
the tournament, he could still have charged a good lance, 
or wielded a heavy mace. The night before, had arrived 
at the chapel the strange personage some of whose 
cogitations we have recorded in the preceding chapter; 
and who, having been ransomed by the yoimg knight 
in the Holy' Land, had become in some sort his bonds- 
ij>an. 

On a mistaken idea of his folly, De Coucy had built 
a still more nustaken idea of his honesty, attributing 
his faults to- ma^ess, and, in the carelessness of his 
nature, looking upon many of his madnesses as virtues. 
That his inteliec^was greatly impaired, or rather warped, 
there can be no doubt ; but it seemed, at the same time, 
that all the sense which he had left had concentrated 
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itself into an unfathomable fund of villany and malice, 
often equally uncalled for by others, and unserviceable 
to himself. - 

Originally one of the jugglers who had accompanied 
the second crusade to the Holy Land, he had been 
made prisoner by the Infidels ; and, afier several years' 
bondage, had beea r^eemed by De Coucy, who, fix>m 
mere compassion, treated him with the greater favour 
and kindness because^- Jie was universally hated and 
avoided by every one ; though, to say the truth, Galhn 
the Fool, as he was called, was perfectly equal to hold his 
own part, being vigorous in no ordinary degree, expert 
at all weapons, and joining all the thousand tricks and 
arts of his ancient profession to the sly cunning which 
so often aipplies the place of judgment. 

When brought into his lord's presence at the Chapel 
of the Lake, and informed of the accident wluch had 
happened to him, without expressing any concern, he 
burst into one of his wild laughs, exclaiming, ^ Haw, 
haw, haw ! — Oh, rare !" 

" How now. Sir Gallon the Fool !" cried De Goiicy. 
** Do you laugh at your lord's misfortune ?" 

** Nay ! I laugh to think him nearly as nimble as I 
am," replied the juggler, " and to £nd he can roll d6wn a 
rock of twenty fathom without dashing his brains out 
Why, thou art nearly good enough for a minstrel's fool, 
Sire de Coucy ! — Haw, haw, haw ! * How I should like 
to see thee tmnbling before a cour pleniere r 

The knight shook his fist at him, and bade him tell 
the success of his errand, feeling more galled by the 
jongleur's jest before the fair Isadore of the Mount 
than he had ever felt upon a similar occasion. 

" The success of my errand is very unsuccessful," 
replied the jongleur, wagging his nose, and shutting 
one of his eyes, while he fixed the other on De Coucy's 
face. " Your uncle. Count Gaston, of Tankerville, will 
not send you a livre.** 

"What! is he pinched with avarice?" cried De 
Coucy. " Have ten years had power to change a free 
and noble spirit to the miser's griping slavery? My 
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curse upon Time ! for he not only saps our castles, 
and unbends our sinews, but he casts down the bul- 
warks of the mind, and plunders all the better feelings 
of our hearts. — What say you, lady, is he not a true 
coterel — that old man with his scathe and hourglass f ' 

" He is a bitter enemy, but a true one," replied Isa- 
dore of the Mount ** He comes not upon us without 
warning. — But your man seems impatient to tell out 
his tale, Sir Knight ; Ut least, so I read the faces he 
makes." 

" Bless your sweet lips !" cried the jongleur ; " you 
are the first, that ever saw my face, that called me man. 
Devil or fotfl are the best names that I get. Ppthee, 
marry my master, and then I shall be your man." 

De Coucy's heart beat thick at &e associations 
which the juggler's words called up ; and the tell-tale 
blood stole over the fair face of Isadore of the Mount ; 
while old Sir Julian laughed loud, and called it a mar- 
vellous good jest. 

"Come!" cried De Coucy, "leave thy grimaces, 
and tell me, what said my uncle? Why would he not 
send the sums I asked ?" 

" He said nothing," replied the juggler. " Haw, haw, 
hawl — He said nothing, because he is dead, and — ^" 

"Hold! hold!" cried. De Coucy.—" Dead ! God 
help me ! and I taxed him with avarice. Fool, thou 
hast made me sin against his memory. — How did he 
die ? — when t — where ?" 

"Nobody knows when — nobody knows where-r- 
nobody knows how !" replied the juggler with a grin, 
which he could not suppress at his master's grief. 
" All they know is, that he is as dead as the saints at 
Jerusalem ; and the king and the Duke of Burgundy 
are quarrelling about his broad lands, wliich the two 
fools call moveables! He is dead! — quite dead J — 
Ilaw, haw, haw ! Haw, haw !" 

" Laughest thou, villain !" cried De Coucy, starting 

up, and striking him a buffet which made him reel to 

the other side of the hut " Let that teach thee not to 

laugh where other men weep !— By my life," he added, 

08 
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taking his seat again, ^ he was as noble a gentleman* 
and as true a knight, as ever buckled on spurs. He 
promised that I should be his heir, and doubtless he has 
kept his word ; but, for all the fine lands he has left me 
— ^nay, nor for broaO France itself, would I have heard 
the news that have reached me but now I'' 

" Haw, haw, haw I Haw, haw, haw I" echoed from 
the other side of the hut. 

"Why laughest thou, foolT cried De Coucy. 
"Wilt thou never cease thy idiot merriment ?— Why 
laughest thou, I say V^ 

" Because," replied the jongleur, " if the fair lands 
thou wouldst not have, the fair lands thou shalt not 
•have. The good Count of Tankerville left neither 
will nor charter; so that, God wilKng! the king or 
the Duke of Burgundy shall have the lands, which- 
ever has the longest arm to take, and the strongest to 
keep. So the Yidame of •Besan9on bad^ me say." 

" But how is it, my son," said the hermit, who was 
present, " that you are not heir direct to your uncle's 
feoff, if there be no other heirs ?" 

"Why, good hermit," replied De Coucy, "uncle 
and nephew were but names of courtesy^ between us, 
because we loved each other. The Count Ue' Tanker- 
ville married my father's sister, who died- childless; 
and his affection seemed to settle all in me^ then ju^t 
an orphan. I left him some ten years ago, when but 
a squire, to take the holy cross ; and though I have 
often heard of him by letter and hyk message sent 
across the wide seas, which showed that I was not for- 
gotten, I now return and find him dead, and his lands 
gone to others. Well ! let them go : 'tis not for them I 
mourn; 'tis that I have lost the best.good friend I had." 

" You wrong my regard, De Coiicy," said the Count 
d'Auvergne. "None is, or was, more deeply your 
friend than Thibalt d'Auvergne ; and as to lands and 
gold, good knight, is not one^half of all I have due to 
Uie man' who has three times saved my life?— in the 
shipwreck, in the battle-field, and in the mortal plague ; 
even were he not my sworn brother in arms V* 
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•♦ Nay, nay ! D'Auvergne, Dc Coucy's poor," replied 
the Imight ; ^* but he has enough. He is proud too, 
tod, as you know, no Yavassour; and, though his 
"'lands be small, he is lord of the soil, holding from no 
one, owing homage and man-service to none — no, not 
to the king, though you smile, fair Sir Julian. My 
lana is the last terre Ubre in France.*^ 

" Send away yoiir fool juggler, De Coucy," said the 
Count d'Auvergne : «* I would speak to you without his 
goodly presence." 

De Couey made a sign to his strange attendant, who 
quitted die hut; and the count proceeded. "De 
Coucy," said he, " was it wise to send that creature 
upon an errand of such import? Can you rely upon 
his tale ? You know him to be a crackbrained knave. 
/ am sure he has much malice; and though little 
understanding, yet infinite cunning. Take my adviee ! 
{Either go thither yourself, or send some more trusty 
messenger to ascertain the truth." 

" Not I !" cried De Coucy, — " not 14 I will neither 
go nor-send, to make the good folks scoff at the poor 
De Coucy hankering after estates he cannot have ; like 
a beggar standing by a rich man^s kitchen, and snuffing 
the d^hes as they pass him by. Besides, you do 
Gallon wrong. He is brave as a lion, and grateful for 
kindness. He would not injure me ; and if he would, 
he has not wit to frame a tale like that He knew^not 
that I was not my uncle's lawful heir. Oh, no, 'tis 
true ! 'tis true ! So let it rest. What care HI have 
my lance, and my sword, and knightly spurs; and 
surely T may thus go through the world, in spite of 
fortune." 

D'Auvergne saw that his friend was determined, and 
urged his point no further. His own determination, 
however, was taken, on the very first opportunity to go 
himself privately, either to Besan9on or Dijon, between 
which places the estates in question lay, and td make 
those inquiries for his friend which De Coucy was n^t 
inclined to do himsefil Nothing more occurred that, 
ni^t worthy of notice ; and die next morning the 
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whole party descended to the shepherd's hut, where 
their horses had heen left, mounted, and proceeded to* 
wards Vic le Comte, the dwelling of the counts of 
Auvergne. 

The hermit, whose skill had been so serviceable to 
De Coucy, mounted on a strong mule, accompanied 
them on Uieir way. 

** I will crave your escort, gentle knights," he said, 
aB they were about to depart, '*I am called back 
against my will, to meddle with the affairs of men— • 
aSairs which their own wilful obstinacy, thehr vile pas- 
sions, or their gross follies, ever so entangle, that it 
needs the manifest hand of Heaven to lead them even 
through one short life. I thought to^ have done with 
them ; but the king calls for me, and," next to Heaven, 
my duty is to him.** 

" What ! do we see the famous hermit of the forest 
of Vincennes f** demanded old Sir Julian of the Mount, 
** by whose sage coimsels 'tis hoped that Philip may 
yet be saved from driving his poor vassals to resist- 
ance." 

^'Famous, and a hermit!" exclaimed the recluse. 
*^ Good, my son ! if you sought fame as little as I do, 
you would not have come from the borders of Flanders 
to the heart of Auvergne. I left Vincennes to rid my- 
self of the fame they put on me ; — ^you quitted your 
castle and your peasants to meddle in affairs you are 
not fit for. Would you follow my counsel, you would ' 
forget your evil errand. See your friend — ^but as a 
friend ; and, returning to your hall, sit down in peace 
and charity with all mankind !" 

"Ha! what! how?" cried the obstmate old man 
angrily, all his complaisant feelings towards the her- 
mit turned into acrimony by this unlucky speech^ 
" Shall I be turned from my purpose by an old enthu- 
siast? I tell thee, hermit, that were it but because 
thou bidst me not, I would go on to the death 1 

* For a AiU«r aoconnt of tliii ilngalar peraon, and tbe eflbct bit counieli 
liad upoQ tlM eoiidaiBt ofPhilip Aiigwtas, aee Bigord. 
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Hearen's life 1 What I have said, that I will do, is as 
immoveable^, as the centre !" 

I'he Oomit d*Auvergne here interposed ; and, prom- 
ising tne hermit safe escort, at least through his father's 
territories, he led Sir Julian to the front of the caval- 
cade, and engaged him in a detail of all the important 
measures which Philip Augustus, during the last five 
years, had undertaken and successfully carried through 
by the advice of that very hermit who followed in their 
train — measiires with which this history has nothing 
to do, but which may be found faithfulty recorded by 
Rigord, William the Breton, and William of Nangis, as 
well as many other veracious historians of that age 
and country. 

Sir Julian and the count were followed by the fair 
Isadore, with. De Coucy by her side, in even a more 
gay and lively mood thaua ordinary, notwithstanding the 
sad news he had heard the night before. Indeed, to 
judge from his conduct then, it would have seemed 
Uiat his mind was one of those which, deeply depressed 
by any of those heavy weights that Time is always 
letting drop upon the human heart, rise up the next 
moment with that sort of elastic rebound which in- 
stantly casts off the load of' care, and spring higher 
titan before. Such, however, was not the case. De 
C)oucy was perplexed with new sensations towards 
Isadore, the nature of which he did not well under- 
stand ; and, rather than show his embarrassment, he 
spoke lightly of every thing, making himself appear to 
the least advantage, where, in truth, he wished the 
most to pleaseC ; 

Isadore's answers were brief, and he felt that he 
was not at all in the right road to her favour r and yet 
Ae was going on, when something accidentally turned 
t|y conversation to the friend he had lost in the Count 
de Tankerville. Happily for Isadore's prepossession 
in the young knight*s favour, it* did so ; for then, all 
the deeper, all the finer feelings of his heart awoke, 
and he spoke of high qualities and generous virtues, as 
one who knew them from possessing them himself^ 
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Isadore^s answers grew longer: the chain seemed 
taken off her thoughts, — >and then, first, that quick and 
confident communication of feelings and ideas began 
between her and De Coucy, which, sweet itself gene- 
rally ends in something sweeter still. They were soon 
entirely occupied with each other, and might have con- 
tinued so, Heaven knows how long ! had not De 
Coucy's squire, Hugo de Barre, who, as before, pre- 
ceded the cavalcade, suddenly stopped, and, pointing to 
a confused mass of bushes which, climbing the side of 
the hill, hid the farther progress of the road, exclaimed — 

*^ I see those bushes move the contrary way to the 
wind !" 

" Haw, haw, haw !" cried a voiee ftom behind, — 
" haw, haw, haw !" 

All was now hurry, for the signs and 83anptoms 
which the squire descried were only attributable to 
one of those plundering ambuscades, which were any 
thing but rare in those good old times ; and th^ nar- 
rowness of road, together with the obstruction of the 
bushes, totally prevented the knights from .estimating 
the number or quality of their enemies. All then was 
hurry. — ^The squires hastened forward to give the 
knights their heavy-armed horses, and to clasp their 
casques; and the knights vociferated loudly for the 
archers andvarlets to advance, and forlsadore and her 
women to retire to the rear : but before this could be 
done, a flight of arrows began to drop among them, 
and one would have certainly struck the lady, or at 
least her jennet, had it not been for the . shield of De 
Coucy, raised above her head. 

De Coucy paused. *' Take my shield,'^ he cried, 
^ Gallon the Fool, and hold it over the lad^r ! 
Guard my lance too! There is no tilting againA 
those bushes ! — St. Michael ! St. Michael !" ^e 
shouted, snatching his pofiderous battle-axe from 
the saddle-bow, and flourishing it round his head, 
as if it had been a willow-wand. ^* A Coucy ! 
A Coucy ! St Michael ! St. Michael \^ and while 
fbe archers of Auvergne shot a close sharp flight of 
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arrows into the bushes, De Coney spurred on his holse 
after the Count d'Auvergne, who had advanced with 
Sir Julian of the Mount and some of the light-armed 
squires. 

His barbed horse thundered over the ground, and in 
an Instant he was by their side, at a spot where the 
marauders had drawn a heavy iron chain across the 
road, from behind which they numbered with their ar- 
rows every seemingly feeble spot on the count's armour. 

To leap the chain was impossible ; and though Count 
Thibalt spurred his heavy horse against it, to bear it 
down, all his efforts were ineffectual. One blow of 
De Coucy's axe, however, and the chain flew sharp 
asunder with a ringing sound. His horse bounded for- 
ward ; and his next blow lighted on the head of one 
ef the chief marauders, cleaving through steel cap, and 
scull, and brain, as if nothing had been opposed to the 
axe's edge. 

It was then one might see how were performed those 
marvellous feats of chivalry which astonish our latter 
age'. Th& pikes, the short swords, and the arrows of 
the Cotereaux turned from the armour of the knights, 
as waves from a rock ; while De Coucy, animated with 
the thought that Isadore's eyes looked upon his deeds, 
ou^aoted all his former prowess ; — ^not a blow fell from 
his arm, but the object of it lay prostrate in the dust. 
The Cotereaux scattered before him, like chaff before 
the wind. The Count d^Auvergne followed on his 
track, and, with the squires, drove the whole body of 
marauders which had occupied the road down into the 
valley ; while the archers picked off those who had 
stationed themselves on the hill. 

For an instant, the Cotereaux endeavoured to rally 

«hind some bushes, which rendered the movements of 
sir horses both daitgerous and difficult; but at that 
moment a loud ringing " Haw, haw, haw ! haw, haw I" 
burst forth from behind them ; and Gallon the Fool, 
mounted on his mare, armed with De Coucy's lance and 
shield, and a face whose frightfulness was worth a host, 
pricked in amcmg them ; and, to use the phrase of the 
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times, enacted prodigies of valour, shouting between each 
stroke, •• Haw, haw ! haw, haw !" with such a tone ef 
fiendish exultation, that De Coucy himself could hardly 
help thinking him akin to Satan. As to the Cotereaox, 
the generality of them believed in his diabolical nature 
with the most implicit faith ; and shouting ** the Devil ! 
— ^the Devil !** as soon as they saw him, fled in every 
direction, by the rocks, the woods, and the mountains. 
One only staid to aim an arrow at him, exclaiming, 
^ Devil I He*s no devil, but a false traitor who has 
brought us to the slaughter, and I will have his heart's 
blood ere I die." But Gallon, by one of his strange 
and unaccountable twists, avoided the shait ; and the 
Coterel was fain to save himself by springing up a steep 
rock with all the agility of fear. 

No sooner was this done, than Gallon the Fool, with 
that avaricious propensity to which persons in a state 
of intellectual weakness are often subject, sprang from 
his mare, and very irreverently casting down De Coucy's 
lance and shield, began plundering the bodies of two 
of the dead Cotereaux, leaving them not a rag which 
he could appropriate to himself. 

Seeuig him in this employment, and the disrespectful 
treatment which he showed his arms, De Coucy spurred 
up to him, and raised his tremendous axe above his 
head : «* Gallon !** cried he, in a voice of thunder. , 

The jongleur looked up with a grin. *« Haw, haw ! 
haw, haw !** cried he, seeing the battle-axe swingmg 
above his head, as if in the very act of descending. 
** You cannot make me wink. — ^Haw, haw V* And he 
applied himself again to strip the dead bodies with most 
indefatigable perseverance. 

•« If it were not for your folly, I would cleave your 
scull, for daring to use my lance and shield !" 'cried 1% 
Coucy. *'But get up! get up!** he added, striking 
him a pretty severe blow with the back of the axe. 
"Lay not there, like a red-legged crow, picking the 
dead bodies. Where is the lady 1 Why did you leave 
her, when I told you to stay f 

" I left the lady, with her maidens, in a snug hole in 
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the rocV* replied the juggler, rising unwillingly from 
his prey f *^ and seeing you at work with the CotereauXf 
I came to help the strongest" 

There nught be more truth in this reply than De 
Coucy suspected ; but, taken as a jest, it turned away 
his anger ; and bidding Hugo de Barre, who had ap* 
proached, bring his spear and shield^ he rode back to 
the spot where the combat first began. Gallon the Fool 
had indeed, as he said, safely bestowed Isadore and 
her women in one of the caves with which the moun- 
tains of Auvergne are pierced in every direction ; and 
here De Coucy found her, together vrbh her father, Sir 
Julian, who was babbling of an arrow, which had passed 
through his tunic without hurting him. 

The Count d'Auvergne had gone, in the mean time* 
to ascertain that the road was entirely cleared of the 
banditti; and, during his absence, the lady and her 
attendants applied themselves to bind up the wounds of 
one or two of the archers who had been hurt in the 
affiray — a purely female task, according to the customs 
of the times. The hermit returned with the Count 
d'Auvergne; and, though he spoke not of it, it was 
remark^ that an arrow had grazed his brow ; and two 
rents in his brown robe seemed to indicate that, though 
he had taken no active part in the Btrugglcy he had not 
shunned its dangers. 

Such skirmishes were so common in those days, that 
the one we speak of would have been scarcely worth 
recording, had it not been for two circumstances : in 
the first place, the effect produced upon the robbers by 
the strange appearance and ffestures of Gallon the Fool ; 
and, in the next, the new link which it brought between 
the hearts of Isadore and De Coucy. In regard to the 
firat, it must be remembered that the appearance of all 
sorts of evil spirits in an incarnate form was so very 
frequent in the times whereof we speak, that Bigora 
cites at least twen'ty instances thereof, and Guillaume 
de Nangis brings a whole troop of them into &e very 
choir of the church. It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that a band of superstitious marauders, whose veiy 
6 
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trade Would of couise render them more liable to such 
diabolical visitations, should suspect so very ugly a per-' 
Bonage as Gallon of being the Evil One himself : espe-* 
cially when to his various unaccountable contortions he 
added the very devil-like act of leading them into a 
scrape, and then triumphing in their defeat. 

But to return to the more respectable persons of my 
cavalcade. The whole party set out again, retaining, 
as if by common consent, the same order of march 
which they had formerly preserved.^ Nor did IsadorCf 
though as timid and feminine as any of her sex in that 
day, show greater signs of fear than a hasty glanee, 
every now and then, to the mountains. A slight shudder, 
too, shdok her frame, as she passed on the road three 
cold, inanimate forms, lying so unlike the living, and 
bearing ghastly marks of De Coucy's battle-axe ; but 
the very sight made her flHNir.her rein towards him, as 
if from some undefined combination in her mind of her 
own weakness and his strength; and from the tacit 
admiration which courage and power coihmand in all 
ages, but which, in those times, suffered no diminution 
on the score of humanity. 

No lady of the rank of Isadore of the Mount ever 
travelled, in the days we speak of, without a bevy of 
.maidens following her ; and as the squires and pages of 
De Coucy and D'Auvergne were fresh from Palestine, 
where women were hothouse plants, not exposed to 
common eyes, it may be supposed that we could easily 
join to our principal history many a rare and racy epi- 
sode of love-making that went on in, the second rank 
of our pilgrims ; but we shall have enough to do with 
the personages already before us, ere we lay down our 
pen, and therefore shaJl not meddle or make with the 
mianners of the inferior classes, except where they are 
absolutely forced on our notice. 

Winding down through numerous sunny valleys and 
rich and beautiM scenery, the cavalcade soon began to 
descend upon the fertile plains of Limagne, then covered 
with the blossoms of a thousand trees, and bathed in a 
flood of loveliness. The ferry over the Allier sooa 
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landed them in the sweet valley of Vic le Comte ; and 
Thibalt d*Auvergne, gazing round him, forgot in the 
vie wV all the agonies of existence; while stretching 
forth his arms, as if to embrace it, he exclaimed, '' My 
native land !" 

He had seen the south of Auvergne ; he had seen the 
mountains of D'Or and the Puy de Dome, — all equally 
his own ; but they spoke but generally to his heart, and 
could not for a moment wipe out his griefs. But when 
the scenes of his childhood broke upon his sight ; when 
he beheld every thing mingled in memory with the first, 
sweetest impressions in being — every thing he had 
known and joyed in before existence had a cloud, it 
seemed as if the last five years had been blotted out of 
the book of Fate, and that he was again in the bright- 
ness of his youth — ^the youth of the heart and of the 
soul, ere it is worn by sorrow, or hardened by treachery, 
or broken by disappointment. 

The valley of Vic is formed by two branches of the 
mountains of the Forez, which bound it to the east ; 
and in the centre of the rich plain land thus enclosed, 
stands the fair city of Vic le Comte. It was then as 
sweet a town as any in the realm of France; and, 
gathered together upon a gentle slope, with the old castle 
on a high mound behind, it formed a dark pyramid in 
the midst of the sunshiny valley, being cast into tem- 
porary shadow by a passing cloud at the moment the 
cavalcade approached; while the bright light of the 
summer evening poured over all the rest of the scene ; 
and the blue mountains, rising high beyond, offered a 
soil and airy background to Uie whole. Avoiding the 
town. Count Thibalt led the way round by a road to the 
right, and in a few minutes they were opposite td the 
castle, at the distance of about half a mile. 

It was a large, heavy building, consisting of an» in- 
finite number of towers of various sizes, and of dififerent 
forms — some round, some square, all gathered together 
without any apparent order, on the top of an eminence 
which commanded the town. The platform of each 
tower, whether square or round, wa9 battlemented, mi 
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every angle which admitted of such a contrivance was 
ornamented with a small turret or watch-tower, which 
generally rose somewhat higher than the larger one to 
which it was attached. Near the centre of the build- 
ing, however, rose two masses of masonry, distinguished 
from all the others ; — the one by its size, being a heavy 
square tower, or keep, four times as large as any of the 
rest ; and the other by its height, rising thin and tall 
far above every surrounding object This was called 
the beffroy, or belfry, and therein stood a watchman 
night and day, ready, on the slightest alarm, to sound 
his horn, or ring the immense bell called ban cloqtie^ 
which was suspended above his head. 

From the gate of the castle to the walls of the town 
extended a gentle green slope, which, now covered 
with tents and booths, resembled precisely an English 
fair ; and from the spot where D^Auvergne and his com- 
panions stood multitudes of busy beings could be seen 
moving there in various garbs and colours, some on 
horseback, some on foot, giving great liveliness to the 
scene; while the unutterable multitude of weather- 
cocks, with which every pinnacle of the castle was 
adorned, fluttered in addition with a thousand flags, 
and banners, and streamers in gay and sparkling 
confusion. 

.Before the cavalcade had made a hundred steps be- 
yond the angle of the town which had concealed them 
from the castle, the eyes of the warder fell upon them ; 
and in an instant a loud and clamorous blast of the 
trumpet issued from the belfry. It was instantly taken 
up by a whole band in the castle court-yard. 

D'Auvergne knew his welcome home, and raised his 
horn to his lips in reply. At the same instant, every 
archer in his train, by an irresistible impulse, followed 
their lord's example. Each man's home was before, 
him, and they blew together in perfect unison the 
famous Bieuvenu Auvergnat^ till the walls, and the 
towers, and the hills echoed to the sound. 

At that moment the gates of the castle were thrown 
open* and a gallant train of horsemen issued forth, and 
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galloped down towards our pilgrims. At their head 
was an old man richly dressed in crimson and gold. 
The fire of his eye was unquenched, the rose of his 
cheek unpaled, and the only effect of seventy summers 
to be seen upon him was the snowy whiteness of his 
hair. D^Auvergne's horse flew like the wind to meet 
him. The old man and the young one sprang to the 
ground together. The father clasped his child to his 
heart, and, weeping on his iron eiioulder, exclaimed, 
*♦ My son ! my son I" 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Let us suppose the welcome given to all, aud the 
guests within the castle of the Count d'Auvergne, who, 
wanied by messengers of his son's approach, had 
called his cour pleniere to welcome his return* 

It was one of those gay and lively scenes now sel- 
dom met with, where pageant, and splendour, and show 
were unfettered by cold form and ceremony. *rhe 
rigid etiquette which in two centuries after enchained 
every movement of the French court was then un- 
known. Titles of honour rose no higher than Beau 
Sire, or Monseigneur, and these even were applied more 
as a mark of reverence for great deeds and splendid 
virtues, than for wealth and hereditary rank. All was 
gay and free, and tjiough respect was shown to age 
^md station, it was the respect of an early and unso- 
phisticated age, before the free-will offering of the heart 
to real dignity and worth had been regulated by the 
cold rigidity of a law. Yet each person in that day felt 
his own station, struggled for none that was not his due, 
and willingly paid the tribute of respect to the grade 
above his own. 

Through the thousand chambers and the ten thousand 
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passages of the chftteau of Vic le Comte ran back* 
wards and forwards pages^ and varlets, and sqmres, in 
proportion to the multitude of guests. Each of these 
attendants, though performing what would be now con- 
sidered the menial offices of personal service to the va- 
rious knightly and noble visiters, was himself of noble 
birth and aspirant to the honours of chivaby. Nor was 
this the case alone at the courts of sovereign princes 
like the Count d'Auvergne* Parents of the highest 
rank were in that age happy to place their sons in the 
service of the poorest knight, provided that his own ex- 
ploits save warranty that he would breed them up to 
deeds of honour and glory. It was a sort of appren- 
ticeship to chivalry. 

All these choice attendants, for the half-hour after 
Count Thibalt's return, hurried, as we have said, from 
chamber to chamber, offering their services, and aiding 
the knights who had come to welcome their young lord 
to unbuckle their heavy armour, without the defence of 
which the act of travelling, especially in Auvergne, 
was rash and dangerous. Multitudes of fresh guests 
were also arriving every moment — ^fair dames and 
gallant knights; vassals and vavassours ;— «ome fol- 
lowed by a gay train ; some bearing nothing but lance 
and sword ; some carrying themselves their lyre, with- 
out which, if known as troubadours, they never jour- 
neyed; and some accompanied by whole troops of 
minstrels, jugglers, fools, rope-dancers, and mimics, 
whom they brought along with them out of compliment 
to their feudal chief, towards whose eour pleniere they 
took their way. 

Numbers of these buffoons also were scattered 
among the tents and booths, which we have mentioned, 
on the outside of the castle gate ; and here, too, were 
merchants and pedlers of all kinds^ who had hurried 
to Vic le Comte with inconceivable speed, on the very 
first rumour of a caur pleniere. In one booth might be 
seen cloth of gold and silver, velvets, silks, cendals, 
and every kind of fine stuffs ; in another, ermmes, 
minever, and all sorts of furs. Others, again, displayed 
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wlvBt cups and vessels, with golden ornaments for 
clasping the mantles of the knights and ladies, called 
. fermaiUes ; and agaia, others exhibited cutlery and 
armour of all kinds; Danish battle-axes, casques of 
Poitiers, Cologne swords, and Rouen hauberts. Neither 
was noise wanting. The laugh, the shout, the call, 
within and without the castle walls was mingled with 
the sound of a thousand instruments, from the flute to 
the hurdygurdy; while, at the same time, every point 
of the scene was fluttering and alive, whether with gay 
dresses and moving figures, or pennons, flags, and ' 
banners, on the walls and pinnacles of the chftteau. 

Precisely ait the hour of four, a band of minstrels, 
richly clothed, placed themselves before the fireat gate 
oi the castle, and performed what was called torner a 
Peauj which gave notice to every one that the banquet 
was about to be placed upon the table. At that sound 
all the knights and ladies left the chambers to which 
they had first been marshalled, and assembled in one 
of the vast halls of the castle, where the pages offered 
to each a silver basin and napkin to wash their hands 
previous to the meal. 

At this part of the eteremony De Coucy, Heaven 
knows howi found himself placed by the side of Isa^ 
dore of the Mount ; and he would willingly have given 
a buflet to the gay young page who poured the water 
over her fair hands, and who looked up in her face 
with so saucy and page-like a grin, that Isadore could 
not but smile, wlule she thanked him for his service. 

The old Count d'Auvergne stood speaking with his 
son ; and, while he welcomed the various guests as 
they passed before him with word and glance, he still 
resumed his conversation with Count Thibalt. Nor 
did that conversation seem of the most pleasing char- 
acter ; for his brow appeared to catch the sadness of 
his son's, from which the light of joy, that his return 
had kindled up, had now again passed away. 

** If your knightly word be pledged, my son," said 
the old count, as the horns again sounded to table, 
<*iio fears of mine shall stay you; but I had rather 
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you had sworn to beard the soldan on his throne than 
that which you have undertaken." The conversation 
ended with a sigh, and the guests were ushered to the 
banquet-hall. 

It was one of those vast chambers of which few 
remain to the present day. One, however, may still 
be seen at La Brede, the chiteau of the famous Mon- 
tesquieu, of somewhat the same dimensions. It was 
eighty feet in length, by fifty in breadth ; and the roof, 
of plain dark oak, rose from walls near thirty feet high, 
and met in the form of a pointed arch in the centre. 
Neither columns nor pilasters ornamented the sides ; 
but thirty complete suits of mail, with sword, and 
spear, and shield, battleaxe, mace, and dagger hung 
against each wall; and over every suit projected a 
banner, either belonging to the house of Auvergne, or 
won by some of its members in the battle-field. The 
floor was strewed thickly with green leaves ; and on 
each space left vacant on the wall by the suits of 
armour was hung a large branch of oak, covered with its 
foliage. From such simple decorations, bestowed upon 
the hall itself, no one would have expected to behold 
a board laid out with as much splendour and delicacy 
as the most scrupulous gourmand of the present day 
could require to give savour to his repast. 

The table, which extended the whole length of the 
hall, was covered with fine damask linen ; a manufac- 
ture, the invention of which though generally attributed 
to the seventeenth century is of ijSinitely older date. 
Long benches, covered with tapestry, extended on each 
side of the table ; and the place of every guest was 
marked, even as in the present times, by a small round 
loaf of bread, covered with a fine napkin, embroidered 
with gold. By the side of the bread lay a knife, though 
the common girdle dagger often saved the lord of the 
mansion the necessity of providing his guests with such 
implements. To this was added a spoon of silver; 
but forks there were none ; their first mention in history 
being in the days of Charles the Fifth of France. 

A row of silver cups also ornamented both sides 
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of the boafd ; the first five on either hand being what 
were called hanaps^ which differed from the others in 
being raised upon a high stem, after the fashion of the 
chalice. Various vases of water and of wine, some of 
silver, some of crystal, were distributed in different parts 
of the taUe, fashioned for the most part in strange and 
fanciful forms, representing dragons, castles, ships, and 
even men ; and an immense mass of silver and gold, in 
the different shapes of plates and goblets, blazed upon 
two buffets, or dressoirs^ as they are called by Helenor 
de Poitiers, placed at the higher part of the hall, near 
the seat of the count himself. 

Thus far the arrangements differed but little from 
those of our own times. What was to follow, how- ' 
ever, wa& somewhat more in opposition to the ideas of 
^e present day. The doors of the hall were thrown 
open, and the splendid train of knights and ladies which 
the cow pUniere had assembled entered to the banquet 
The Count d*Auvergne first took his place in a chair 
with dossier and dais^ as it was particularized in those 
days, or, in other words, high raised back and canopy« 
lie then proceeded to arrange what was called the 
assieUe of the table ; namely, that very difficult task of 
|)lacing those persons togi^itker whose minds and quali* 
des were best calculated to assimilate : a task, on the 
due execution of which the pleasiu-e of such meetings 
must ever depend, but which vdll appear doubly deli- 
cate, when we remember that then each knight and 
lady, placed side by side, ate from the same plate, and 
drank from the same cup. 

Thai sort of quick perception «f proprieties whieh 
we now eall tact belongs to no age ; and the Count 
d'Auv^gne, in the thirteenth century, possessed as 
muck of it as a patroness of Almack's« All his guests 
were satisfied, and De Coucy drank out of the same, 
eup as Isadore of the Mount 

They were deliriating draughts he drank, and he 
now began to feel that he had never loved before. 
The glance of iier bright eye, the touch of her small 
hand, the sound of her soff voice seemed something 

Voju L—D 
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new and strange and beautiful to him; and he coul4 
hardly fancy that he had known any thing like it ere 
then. The scene was gay and lovely ; and there were 
all those objects and sounds around which excite the 
imagination and make the heart beat high, — glitter and 
splendour, a|^wine and music, and smiles and beauty, 
and contagious happiness. The gay, light laugh, the 
ready jest, the beaming look, the glowing cheek, the 
animated speech, the joyous tale were tl)|«e; and 
ever and anon, thtaugh the open doors^ burst a wild 
swelling strain of horns and flutes — ^rose for a moment 
over every other sound, and then died away again into 
silence. 

What words De Coucy said, and how those words 
were said ; and what Isaidore felt, and how she spoke 
it not, we will leave to the imagination of those who 
may have been somewhat similarly situated. Nor will 
we farther prolong the description of the banquet,T— a 
description, perhaps, too far extended alresuly — ^by 
detailing all the various yellow soups and green, the 
storks, the peacocks, and the boars ; the castles that 
poured forth wine, and the p3rramids of flfty capons, 
which from time to time covered the table. We have 
already shown all the remarkable differences between 
a banquet of that age and one given in our own, and 
also some of the still more remarkable similarities. 

At last, when the rays of the sun, which had hitherto 
poured through the high windows on the splendid 
banquet-table, so far declined as no longer to reach it» 
the old Count d*Auvergne filled his cup with wine, and 
raised his hand as a sign to the minstrels behind his 
chair, when suddenly they blew a long loud flourish on 
their trumpets, and then all was silent. '* Fair knights 
and ladies !*' said the count, *' before we go to hear our 
troubadours, beneath our ancient oaks, I once more bid 
you welcome all ; and though here be none but true 
and valiant knights, to each of whom I could well wish 
to drink, yet there is one present to whom Auvergne 
owes much, and whom I— old as I am in arms — pro- 
nounce the best knight in France. Victor of A^calc^ 
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and Jaffa ; five times conqueror of the infidel, in ranged 
battle ; best lance at Zara, and first planter of a banner 
on the imperial walls of Byzantium — ^but more to me than 
all — saviour of my son's life — Sir Guy de Coucy, good 
knight and true, I drink to your fair honour !~--do me 
justice in my cup :" and the count, after having raised 
his golden hanap to his lips, sent it round by a page to 
De Coucy* 

De Coucy took the cup from the page, and, with a 
graceful abnegation of the praises -fc^owed upon him, 
pledged the father of his friend. But the most remark- 
able circumstance of the ceremony was, that it was 
Isadore's cheek that flushed, and Isadore's lip that 
trembled at the great and public honour shovm to De 
Coucy, as if the whole embarrassment thereof had 
fallen upon herself* 

The guests now rose, and, led by the Count 
d'Auvergne, proceeded to the forest behind the ch&teau, 
where under the great feudal oak, at whose foot all the 
treaties and alliances of Auvergne were signed, they 
listened to the songs of the various troubadours, many 
of whom were found among the most noble of the 
knights present. 

We are so accustomed to look upon all the details 
of the age of chivalry as fabulous, that we can scarcely 
figure to ourselves men whose breasts were the mark 
and aim of every danger, whose hands were familiar 
with the lance and sword, and whose best part of life 
was spent in battle and bloodshed, suddenly casting off 
their armour, and seated imder the shadow of an oak, 
singing lays of love and tenderness in one of the softest 
and most musical languages of the world. Yet so it 
was, and however difficult it may be to transpoil; our 
mind to such a scene, and call up the objects as dis- 
tinct and real, yet history leaves no doubt of the fact, 
that the most daring warriors of Auvergne — and Au- 
vergne was celebrated for bold and hardy spirits — were 
no less famous as troubadours than knights ; and, as 
they sat round the count, they, one afier another 
took the citham, or the rote, and sung with a slight 
D2 
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monotonous accompaniment one of the sweet lays of 
their country. 

There is only one, however, whom we shall par- 
ticularize. He was a slight, fair youth, of a handsome 
but somewhat feminine aspeot. Nevertheless he wore 
the belt and spurs of a knight ; and by the richness 
of his dresfif, which glittered with gold and crimson, 
appeared, at least, endowed with tl^ gifts of fortime. 
During the banquet he had gazed upon Isadore of the 
Mount far more than either the lady beside whom he 
sat, or De C^cy, admired ; and there was a languid 
and almost melancholy sc^ness in his eye, which Isa- 
dore's lover did not at all like. When called upon to 
sing, by the naibe of the Count de la Boche Guyon, he 
took his harp from a page, and sweeping it with a 
careless but a confident hand, again fixed his eyes upon 
Isadore, and sang with a sweet, full, mellow voice, 
in the Proven9al or Langue d'oc, though his name 
smacked of more ntHrtfaem extraction. 

tBOOBADOUEPB SOIfO, 

*'lfy lortff my love, my lady lofe I 
Oh, wtat is like my joy t 
A star of heaTen sb^s llur above, 
A flower is b« a toy. 

Her cbe^ is like tlie summer eres^ 

Befbre tbesim goes down- 
Feint roses, like On streaks ke le«Te% 

fieneatb nigbt's tresses brown. 

Her eye, it8i^,is like the star 

That ^nrkles throngh the sky, 
And lifts its dinmond look aflur 

Befbie Day's hlnsbes die. 

Her tip alone, tlie new-bnm roee; 

Her breath, the breath of spring; 
Her voice is sweet as even those 

Of angels when they sing. 

A thoownd congregated sweeltf 

Deck her beyond compare ; 
And Fancy's self no image meets 

So vfonderfUly ftir. 

Fd giro my barony to be 

Beloved ft>r a day. 
But, oh ! her heart is not ibr me! 

Her smile is givm away,'' 
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** tiy my faith ! she must be a hard-hearted damsel, 
tiien !" sani old Sir Julian of the Mount, •* if she resist so 
IFair a troubadour.— ^But, Sir Guy de Coucy, let not the 
Langue cl'oc carry it on entirely from us of the Langue 
d'oyl. So gallant a knight must love the lyre. I 
pT^y thee ! sing something for the himour of our 
trouv^res." 

De Coucy ^otdd have declined^ but the Count Thi« 
foalt pressed him to the task, and named the siege of 
Constantinople as his theme. At the same time the 
young troubadour who had just sung offered him his 
narp, saying, ** I pray you, beau sire, for the honour 
of your lady!" 

De Coucy bowed his head, and took the instrument^ 
over the strings of which he threw his hand in a bold 
but not unskilful manner ; and ^en, joining his voice, 
6ung the taking of Zara and first siege of Constantly 
aopie ; after which he detailed the delights of Greece, 
and showed how difficult it was for the knights and 
soldiers to keep themselves from sinking into the 
effeminacy of the Greeks while encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Byzantium, waiting the execution of their 
treaty with the Emperor Isaac and his son Alexis* He 
(then spoke 6f the assassmation of Alexis, the usurpa<^ 
tion of Murzuphlis, and the preparation of the Franks 
to punish the usurper. His eye flashed ; his tone be- 
t^ame more elevated, and drawing his accompaniment 
from the lower tones of the instrument, he sung the 
Last Day of the Empire of the Greeks. 

" 'Twas night, dark night ! and on the silent shore 
Of the dim Bosphoras, the sullen roar 
Of mighty waters was the only sound 
That broke the silence of the air around. 
Twas night, darit ni«ht ! yet tn the camp and fleet 
Soft-fiwted sleep, her kisses light and sweet, 
Had pressed upon no eyelids, and each knight 
Gazed on the sable east, and longed fbr light : 
In arms they stood— and many a noble name 
Looked fbr the dawning niorn as dawning Ikme ; 
While each inspinng tliought that meai'ry yields, 
And the dim shadow of a thousand fields, 
Kose from the plains of Greece, and sptead out (hir 
Visions of glory on the darksome air. 
fjp rose the sun, bright'ning each dome and tower 
With the ftesh splendour of morn's goldm hoar. 
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And fUr Byzantium, like an Easiem qamtf 
Smiled in her sunny lorelineas serene : 
Her towers, her domes, her pinnacles, her vnSbtf 
Her gliuering palaces, her splendid balls, 
Sbow'd in the Instreos air like some sweet dream 
Wore by gay fancy from the momint heam.** 

The knight then went on to describe the shining bur 
effeminate (Msplay of the Greek warriors on the walkiy 
and the attack of the city by sea and land. In glowing 
language he depicted both the great actions of the 
assault and of the defence ;; the effect of the hellrinvented 
Greek fire ; of the catapults, the mangonelsy the darts 
of dame shot from the waUs, as well as the repeated 
repulses of the Franks, and the determined and uncon- 
-querable valour with which they pursued their purpose 
ii punishing the treachery of the Greeks. Abridging 
his lay as he sung, he left out the names of many of 
the champions, and touched but slightly on the deeds 
of others. The heroic Doge of Venice^ howerer, he 
eould not refrain from noticing. "^ Lo !" he cried^ — 

** Lo ! yon old chief, yon sightless hefO, boms 
' tn battle** front, and nerer known to turn !— 

See ninety years upon Ma brow have cast 
The snowy burthen of tlie wintry blast; 
And yet the spirit of that beart sublime 
Has conquer^ age— and, uonq'ring erea tinw, 
Stall win oldDandolo knmortal ihme. 
And years unborn shaU iindle at his name !** 

With increasing energy at every line De Coucy pro- 
ceeded to sing the mixed fight upon the battlements, 
after the Franks had once succeeded in scaling them : 
till the Greeks giving way, he concluded — 

** Down stoop the oowaord Greeks before the blade; 
They tum-'^hey fldnt-^hey IWl— they fly dismay'd. 
In pour the Gallic bands ; the flying foes 
Die recreant, base, beneath disfaon'ring blows ; 
Frances broad standard glittere in the snn !— 
Shout ! Host of Glory, shout Ir-Byzanthun'b won !* 

All eyes were bent on De Coucy ; — all ears listened 
to his lay. The language, or rather dialect, in which 
he sang, the Langue d'oyl, was not so sweet and har- 
monious as the Langue d'oc, or Provencal, it is true, 
but it had more strength and energy. The subject. 



also, was mffte dignified; and as the young knight 
proceeded to record the deeds in which he had himself 
been a principal actor, his whole soid seemed to be 
cast into his song : — ^his fine featm^s assumed a look 
?^tween the animation of the combatant and the in- 
spiration of the poet It seemed as if he forgot every 
thing around, in the deep, personal interest which he 
felt in the veiy incidents he recited: his utterance 
became more rapid; his hand swept like lightning over 
die harp ; and when he ended his song, and hAd down 
the instrument, it was as if he did so butltOi^lJ^ his 
hand upon his sword 

A pause of deep silence succeeded for a moment, 
and then came a general murmur of applause ; for, in 
singing the deeds of the Franks at Constantinople, De 
Coucy touched, in the breast of each person present, 
that fine chord called national vanity, by wluch we 
attach a part of every sort of glory gained by our 
countrymen to our own persons, however much we 
may recognise that we are incompetent to perform the 
actions by which it was acquired. 



;; CHAPTER VIIL 

* The existence of a monarch, without his lot be cast 
amid very halcyon days indeed, is much like the life of 
a seaman, borne up upon uncertain and turbulent waves. 
Exposed to a thousand storms, from which a peasant^s 
cot would be sufficient shelter, his whole being is spent 
in watching for the tempest, and his whole course is 
at the mercy of the wind. 

It was with bitterness of heart and agony of spirit 
that Philip Augustus saw gathering on the political 
horizon around many a dark cloud, &at threatened him 
with a renlwal of all those fatigues, anxieties, and 
pains from which he had hoped, at least, for Bom« 
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short respite. He saw it with a wrong and bunuirg 
bosom, but he saw it without dismay ; for, strong in 
the resources of a mind above his age, he resolved to 
wreak great and signal vengeance on the heads of 
those who should trouble his repose; and, knowing 
that the sorrow must come, he prepared, as ever with 
him, to make his revenge a handmaid to his policy, 
and, by the punishment of his rebellious vassals, not 
only to augment his own domains as a feudal sovereign* 
but to extend the general force and prerogative of the 
orown, ^d form a large basis of power on which his 
successors might build a fabric of much greatness. 

However clearly he might see the approach of 
danger, and however vigorously he might prepare to 
repel it, Philip was not of that frame of mind which 
suffers remote evil long to interfere with present enjoy- 
ment. For a short space he contemplated them pain- 
fully, though firmly ; but soon the pain was forgotten, 
and like a veteran soldier who knows he may be at- 
tacked during the night, and sleeps with his anns 
beside him, but still sleeps tranquilly, Philip saw the 
murmuring threatening of liis great feudatories, and 
took every means of preparation against what he 
clearly perceived would follow : but this once done, he 
gave himself up to pleasures and amusements ; seem- 
ing anxious to crowd mto the short space of tranquillity 
that was lefl him, all the gayeties and enjoyments 
which might otherwise have been scattered through 
many years of peace. Fetes, and pageants, and tour- 
naments succeeded each other rajHdly ; and Philip of 
France, with his fair queen, seemed to look upon earth 
as a garden of smiles, and life as a long chain of un- 
broken deUghts. 

Yet, even in his pleasures, Philip was politic. He 
had returned to Paris, though the summer heat had now . 
completely set in, and June was far advanced ; and 
sitting in the old palace on the island, he was placed 
near one of the windows, through which poured the 
free air of the river, while he arranged witMiis beloved 
Aga^s the ceremonies of a banquet. Philip was^ f^ttnous 
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for his taste in every sort of pageant; and now he 
was giying directions himself to various attendants 
who stood round, repeating with the most scrupulous 
exactness every particular of his commands, as if the 
very safety of his kingdom had depended oh their cor- 
rect execution. 

While thus employed, his minister Guerin, now 
elected hishop of Senlis, though he still, as I have 
said, retained the garments of &e knights of St. John, 
entered the apartment, and stood by the side of the 
king, while he gave his last orders, and sent the at- 
tendants away. 

^^ Another banquet, sire !" said the bishop, with that 
freedom of speech which in those days was admitted 
between king and subject ; and speaking in the grave 
and melancholy tone which converts an observation 
into a reproach. 

"Ay, good brother!" replied Philip, looking up 
smilingly; "another banquet in the great Salle du 
Palais; and on the tenth of July a tournament at 
Champeaux. — Sweet Agnes ! laugh at his grave face ! 
Wouldst thou not say, dear lady mine, that I spake to 
the good bishop of a defeat and a funeral, instead of a 
feast and a passe d^armes ?^ 

" The defeat of your finances, sire, and the burial 
of your treasury," replied Guerin, coldly. 

" I have other finances that you know not of, bishop," 
replied the king, still keeping his good-humour. " Ay, 
and a private treasury too, where gold will not be 
wanting." 

" Indeed, my liege !" replied the bishop. " May I 
crave where ?" Philip touched the hilt of his sword. 
" Here is an unfailing measure of finance !" said he ; 
." and as for my treasury, 'tis in the purses of revolted 
barons, Guerin !" 

" If you make use of that treasury, sire," answered 
the bishop, " for the good of your state, and the wel- 
fare of youjLpeople, 'tis indeed one that may serve you 
well ; but if you spend it — ^ The bishop paused, as 
if afraid of proceeding, and Philip took up the word. 
D3 
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'* If I Spend it, you would say, in feasting and revelry^ 
said the king, ''I shall make the people murn^ur, and 
my best friends quit me. — But," continued he in a 
gayer tone, ** let us quit all sad thoughts, and talk of 
3ie feast — ^the gay and splendid feast, — where you 
shall smile, Guerin, and make the guests believe you 
the gentlest counsellor that ever king was blessed withal. 
Nay, I will have it so, by my faith ! As to the guests, 
they are aU choice and gay companions, whom I have 
chosen for their merriment. Thou shalt laugh heartily, 
when placed between Philip of Champagne, late my 
sworn enemy, but who now becomes my good friend 
and humble vassal, and brings his nephew and ward, 
the young Thibalt, Count of all Champagne, to grace 
his suzerain's feast — when placed between him, I say, 
and Pierre de Courtenay, whose allegiance is not very 
sure, and whose brother, the Coxfnt of Namur, is in plain 
rebellion. There shalt thou see also Bartholemi de Roye 
and the Count de Perche, both somewhat doubtful in 
their love to Philip, but who, before that feast is over, 
shaU be his himjblest creatures. — Fie, fie, Guerin !" he 
added, in a more reproachful tone. " Will you never 
think that I have a deeper motive for my actions than lies 
upon the surface ? — As to the tournament too, think you 
I do not propose to try men's hearts as well as theu- 
corslets, and see if their loyalty hold as firm a seat as 
they do themselves V* 

^ I never doubt, sire," replied the bishop, " that you 
have good and sufficient motives for all your actions : 
but this morning a sad account has been laid before 
me of the royal domains ; and when I came to hear of 
banquets and tournaments, it pained me to think what 
you, sire, would feel, when you saw the clear state- * 
ment" 

" How so ?" cried Philip Augustus. «* It cannot be 
so very bad ! — ^Let me see it, Guerin ! — ^let me see it ! 
'Tis best to front such things at once. — ^Let me see it, 
man, I say !" 

"I have it not here, sire," answered the bishop; 
*< but I will send it by the clerk who drew it up ; and 
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who can give yoa further accounts, should it be neces- 
sary." 

** Quick then!" cried the king; ** quick, good bishop !* 
And walkinff up and down the hall, with an unquiet 
and somewfat irritated air, he repeated, ^ It cannot be 
so bad ! The last time I made the calculation, 'twas 
somewhere near a hundred thousand livres. Bad 
enough, in truth — ^but I have known that long ! — ^Now, 
Sir Clerk," he continued, as a secretary entered, ** read 
me die account, if it be as I see on wax. Was no 
parchment to be had, that you must draw the charter 
on wax* to blind me ? Read, read ! 

The king spoke in the hasty manner of one whose 
brighter hopes and wishes — ^for imagination is always 
a great helpmate of ambition, and, as weU as its first 
prompter, is its indefatigable aUy — ^in the maimer of 
one whose brighter hopes and wishes had been cut 
across by cold realities ; and the clerk replied in the 
dull and snuffling tone peculiar to clerks, and mon- 
strously irritating to every hasty man. 

" Accounts of the Prev6t de Soissons, sire," said the 
clerk : ^' receipts six hundred livres, seven sous, two 
deniers. Expenses: eighteen livres, to arm three 
crossbowmen ; twenty livres to the holy clerk ; 
seventy livres for clothing and arming twenty sergeants 
on foot. Accounts of the S^n^chal of Pontoise," con- 
tinued the clerk, in the same slow and solemn manner: 
"Receipts, five hundred livres, Parisis, Expenses, 
tlurty-tliree livres, for wax-tapers for the church of the 
blessed St. Millon ; twenty-eight sous for the carriage 
to Paris of the two living lions, now at the kennel of 
the wolf-hounds, without the walls ; twenty livres, spent 
for the robes for four judges ; and baskets for twenty 
eels — for seventeen young wolves." 

" Death to my soul !" cried the impatient king : 
" make an end, man !^— <;ome to the sum total ! How 
much remains 1" 

* Later infltanees exiflt of wax bating been wed in tbe aeooimts of tbe royal 
tnaaury of France. 
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" Two hundred livres, six sous, one denier," replied 
the clerk. 

"Villain, you lie!" cried the enraged monarch, 
striking him with his clenched fist and snatching the 
tablets from his hand. " What ! am I a l*ggar ? 'Tis 
false, by the light of heaven !•*— It cannot be," he added, 
as his eye ran over the sad statement of his exhausted 
finances, — ^" it cannot surely be I — Go, fellow ! bid the 
bishop of Senlis come hither! — ^I am sorry that I 
struck thee. Forget it! — Go, bid Guerin hither<— 
quick !" 

While this was passing, Agnes de Meranie had 
turned to one of the windows, and was gazing out upon 
the river and the view beyond. She would fain have 
made her escape fi'om the hall, when first she found 
the serious nature of the business that had arisen out 
of the preparations for the fete ; but Philip stood be- 
tween her and either of the doors, both while he was 
speaking with his minister, and while he was receiving 
the statement from the clerk ; and Agnes did not choose, 
by crossing him, to call his attention from his graver 
occupation. As soon, however, as the clerk was gone, 
Philip's eye fell upon her, as she leaned against the 
casement, with her slight figure bending in as graceful 
an attitude as the Pentelican marble was ever taught 
to show ; and there was something in her very pres- 
ence reproved the monarch for the unworthy passion 
into which he had been betrayed. When a man loves 
deeply, he would fain be a god in the eyes of the wo- 
man diat he loves, lest the worship that he shows her 
should lessen him in his own. Philip was mortified 
that she had been present ; and lest any thing equally 
mortal should escape him while speaking with his 
minister, he approached and took her hand. 

"Agnes," said he, "I have forgot myself; but this 
tablet has crossed me sadly," pointmg to the state- 
ment. " I shall be no longer able to give festal orders* 
— Go you, sweet ! and in the palace gardens, bid your 
maidens strip all the fairest fipwers to deck the tables 
and the hail—" 
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" They shall spare enough for one crown, at least," 
replied Agnes, " to hang on my royal Philip's casque 
on the tournament-day. But I will speed, and arrange 
the flowers myself." Thus saying, she turned away, 
with a gay smile, as if nothing had ruffled the current 
of the time ; and left the monarch expecting thought- 
fully the bishop of Senlis's return. 

The minister did not make the monarch wait ; but 
he foimd Philip Augustus in a very different mood from 
that in which he left him. 

«' Guerin," said the king, with a grave and careful 
air, " you have been my physician, and a wise one. 
The cup you have given me is bitter, but 'tis whole- 
some ; and I have drunk it to the dregs." 

•'It is ever with the most profound sorrow," said 
the Hospitaller, with that tone of simple persuasive 
gravity that carries conviction of its sincerity along 
with it, " that I steal one from the few scanty hours of 
tranquillity that are allotted to you, sire, in this life. 
Would it were compatible with your honour and your 
kingdom's welfare, that I should bear all the more 
burOiensome part of the task which royalty imposes, 
and that you, sire, should know but its sweets ! But 
that cannot be ; and I am often obliged, as you say, to 
offer my sovereign a bitter cup that willingly I would 
have drunk myself." 

" I believe you, good friend — from my soul, I believe 
you !" said the king. " I have ever observed in you, 
my brother, a self-denying zeal, which is rare in this 
corrupted age ; or used but as the means of ambition. 
Raise not your glance as if you thought I suspected • 
you. Guerin, I do not ! I have watched you well ; 
and had I seen your Angers itch ^o close upon the 
staff of power,— -had you but stretched out your hand 
towards it, — ^had you sought to have left me in idle 
ignorance of my affairs — ay ! or even sought to weary 
me of them with eternal reiteration, you never should 
have seen the secrets of my heart, as now you shall — 
I would have used you, Guerin, as an instniment, bitt 
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you never would have been my friend. Do you un- 
derstand me, ha ?" 

" I do, royal sir," replied the knight, ** and God help 
me, as my wish has ever been only to serve you truly !" 

"Mark me, then, Guerin!" continued the kuag. 
*' This banquet must go forward — ^the tournament also 
— ay, and perhaps another. Not because I love to 
feast my eyes with the grandeur of a king — ^no, Guerin, 
— ^but because I would be a king indeed ! I have oflen 
asked myself," proceeded the monarch, speaking slowly, 
and, as was sometimes his wont, laying the finger of 
his right hand on the sleeve of the Hospitaller's robe — 
''I have often asked myself whether a king would 
never fill the throne of France, who should find time 
and occasion fitting to carry royalty to that grand 
height where it was placed by Charlemagne. Do not 
start! I propose not — ^I hope hot — ^to be the man; 
but I will pave the way, tread it who will hereafter. 
I speak not of acting Charlemagne with this before my 
eyes ;" and he laid his hand upon the tablets, which 
showed the state of his finances. " But still I may do 
much — ^nay, I have done much." 

Philip paused, and thought for a moment, seeming to 
recall, one by one, the great steps he had taken to 
change the character of the feudal system ; then raising 
his eyes, he continued : — " When the sceptre fell into 
my grasp, I found that it was little more dignified than 
a jester's bauble. France was not a kingdom, — 'twas 
a republic of nobles, of which the king could hardly be 
said to be the chief. He had but one prerogative 
left, — that of demanding homage from his vassals ; and 
even that homage he was obliged to render himself to 
his own vassals, for feofifs held in their mouvances. At 
that abuse was aimed my first blow." 

" I remember it well, sire," replied the Hospitaller, 
** and a great and glorious blow it was ; for by that 
simple declaration &at the king could not, and ought 
not to be vassal to any man ; and that any feoff returning 
to the crown by what means soever, was no longer a 
feoff, but became domaine of the crown, you re-estab- 



lished at once the distinction between the king and his 
great feudatories." 

•♦Twas but a step,** replied the monarch; "the 
next was, Guerin, to declare that all questions of feudal 
right were referable to our court of peers. The proud 
suzerains thought that there they would be their own 
judges; but they found that I was there the king. 
But to be short, Guerin, I have followed willingly the 
steps that circumstances imposed upon my father. I 
have freed the commons, — ^I have raised the clergy, — ^I 
have subjected my vassals to my court. So have I 
broken the feudal hierarchy ; — so have I reduced the 
power of my greater feudatories ; and so have I won 
l>oth their fear and their hatred. It is against that I 
must guard. The lesser barons love me — the clergy — 
the burghers : — ^but that is not enough ; I must have 
one or two of the sovereigns. Then let the rest revolt 
if they dare I By the I^rd that liveth ! if they do, I 
will leave the domaines of the crown to my son tenfold 
multiplied from what I found them. But I must have 
one or two of my princes. Philip of Champagne is 
one on whom words and honours work more than real 
benefits. He must be feasted and set on my right- 
hand. Pierre de Courtney is one whose heart and soul 
is on chivalry ; and he must be won by tournaments 
and lance-breakings. Many, many others are alike ; 
and while I crush the wasps in my gauntlet, Guerin, I 
must not fail to spread out some honey to catch the 
flies.** So spake Philip Augustus, with feelings rni' 
doubtedly composed of that grand selfishness called 
ambition ; but at the same time, with those superior 
powers, both of conception and execution, that not 
only rose above the age, but carried the age along 
with him. 

''•I am not one, sire," said tiKe mmister, ^ to deem 
that great enterprises may not be accomplished with 
small means ; but in the present penury of the royal 
treasury, I know not what b to be done. I will see, 
however, what may be effected among your good 
burgesses of Paris." 
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"Do so, good bishop !" replied the king, " and in the 
mean time, I will ride forth to the hermit of Vincennes. 
He is one of those men, Guerin, of whom earth bears 
so few, who have new thoughts. He seems to have 
cast off all old ideas and feelings, when he threw from him 
the corslet and the shield, and took the fh>ck and sandaL 
Perhaps he may aid us. But, ere I go, I must take 
good order that every point of ceremony be observed 
in our banquet : I would not, for one-half France, that 
Philip of Champagne should see a fault or a flaw ! I 
know him wel} ; and he must be my owti, if but to 
oppose to Ferrand of Flandersf who is th« falsest vassal 
that ever king had !" 

" I trust that the hermit may suggest the means !*' 
replied Guerin, " and I doubt little that he will ; but I 
beseech you, sire, not to let your blgw fall on the heads 
of the Jews again. The hermit's advice was wise, to 
punish them for their crimes, and at the same time to 
enrich the crown of France ; but having now returned 
by your royal permission, and having ever since be- 
haved well and faithfully, they should be assured of 
protection*" 

" Fear not, fear not !" replied the king ; " they arel 
as safe as my honour can make them." So saying, hd 
turned to prepare for the expedition he proposed. 

Strange state of society ! when one of the greatest 
tnoharchs that France ever possessed was indebted on 
many occasions for the re-establishment of his finances, 
and for some of his best measures of policy, to an old 
man living in solitude and abstraction, removed from the 
scenes and people over whose fate he exercised so 
extraordinary a control, and evincing^ on every occasion^ 
his disinclination to mingle with the affairs of the world.* 

But it is time we should speak more fully of a person 
whose history and influence on the people among whom 
he lived stroijgly developes the character of the age. 

* The Chronicle of Alberic des Trois Fontaines gives somecarioasparUcn^ 
tara concerning this personage, and oflbrs a singular picture of the times. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Kino Philip rode out of Paris attended like the 
monarch of a great nation ; but pausing at the tower 
of Vincennes. he left his men-at-arms behind; -and, 
ailer throwing a brown mantle over liis shoulders, and 
drawing the aumuce* or furred hood^ roimd his face, he 
proceeded through the park on foot, followed only by 
a single page to open the gate, which led out into the 
Vast forest of St. Mande. "When this task was per- 
formed, the attendant, by order of the monarch, suffered 
him to proceed alone, and waited on the outside of the 
postern, to admit the king on his return. 

Philip Augustus took a small path that, wandering 
about amid the old trees, led on into the heart of the 
forest. All was 'in thick leaf; and the branches, 
meeting above, cast a green and solemn shadow over 
the way. It was occasionally crossed, however, with 
breaks of yellow sunshine where the trees parted ; and 
there the eye might wander doAvn the long, deep glades, 
in which sun and shade, and green lefaves, and broad 
stems, and boughs, were all seen mingled together in 
the dim forest air, with an aspect of wild, original soli-f 
tude, such as wood scenery alone can display* 

One might have fancied one's self the first tenant of 
the world in the sad loneliness of that dark old wood ; 
so that, as he passed along, deep thoughts of a solemn, 
and even melancholy character came thick about the 
heart of the monarch. The littleness of human gran- 
deur — the evanescence of enjoyment — the emptiness 
of fame — the grand and awful lessons that solitude 
teaches, and the world wipes out, foimd their moment 
then : and oh ! for that brief instant, how he haied 

* The differenee between the chaperon, or hood, and the aumuce was, thflt 
tlM first was formed of cloth or silk, and the latter of flir.— Die. des Frcenc 
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Btnfe, and cursed ambition, and despised the vrotld, and 
wished himself the solitary anchorite he went to visit ! 

At about half a league from the tower of Vincennes 
stood in those days an antique tomb. This name and 
fame of him whose memory it had been intended to per*- 
petuate had long passed away; and it stood in the 
midst of the forest of St. Mand6, with its broken tablets 
and effaced inscription, $. trophy to oblivion. Near it 
Bernard the Hermit had built his hut; and when the 
monarch approached, he was seated on one of the large 
fragments of stone which had once formed part of the 
monument. His head rested on one hand ; while the 
other, fallen by his side, held an open book ; and at hisf 
feet lay the fragments of an urn in sculptured marble* 
Over his head an old oak spread its wide branches } 
but through a vacant space amid the foliage, where 
either age or the lightning had riven away one of the 
great limbs of the forest giant, the sunshine poured 
through, and touching on the coarse folds of the her- 
mit's garments, passed on, and shon^ bright upon the 
ruined tomb. 

As Philip approached, the hermit raised his eyes, 
but dropped them again immediately. He was known 
to have, as it were, fits of this sort of abstraction, the 
repeated interruption of which had so irritated him, that 
for a time he repaired to the mountains of Auvergne* 
and only returned at the express and repeated request 
of the king. He was now, if one might judge by the 
morose heaviness of his brow, buried in one of those 
bitter and misanthropical reveries into which he often 
fell ; and the monarch, knowing his cynical disposition, 
took care not to disturb the course of his ideas, by sud* 
denly presenting any fresh subject to his mind. Neither, 
to say the truth, were the thoughts of the king very dis- 
cordant with those which probably occupied the person 
he came to see. Sitting down, therefore, on the stone 
beside him^ without giving or receiving any salutation, 
he remained in silence, while the hermit continued 
gazing upon the tomb. 

*< Beautiful nature T said the old man, at last* ^* How 
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exquisitely fine is every line that thou hast chiselled in 
yon green ivy that twines among those stones ! — ^Whose 
tomb was that, my son T 

"In truth, I know not, good father!" replied the 
king ; " and I do not think that in all Prance there is a 
man wise enough to tell you." 

" You mock me !" said the hermit " Look at the 
laurel — ^the never-dying leaf— the ever, ever-green bay, 
which some curious hand has carved all over the stone, 
well knowing that the prince or warrior who sleeps 
there should be remembered till the world is not ! I 
pray thee, tell me whose is that tomb ?" 

"Nay, indeed, it is unknown," replied the king. 
" Heaven forbid Uiat I should mock you ! The inscrip- 
tion has been long effaced — the name for centuries 
forgotten ; and the living, in their busy cares, have taken 
little heed to preserve the memory of the dead." 

" So shall it be with thee," said the old man ; — " so 
shall it be with thee. Thou shalt do great deeds ; thou 
shalt know great joys, and taste great sorrows ! Mag- 
nified in thy selfishness, thy littleness shall seem great 
Thou shalt Eftrive and conquer till thou thinkest thyself 
immortal ; then die, and be forgotten ! Thy very tomb 
shall be commented upon by idle speculation, and men 
shall come and wonder for whom it was constructed. 
Do not men call thee Augustus ?"* 

" I have heard so," replied the king. " But I know 
not whether such a title be general in the mouths of 
men, or whether it be the flattery of some needy syco^ 
phant." 

" It matters not, my son," said the hermit ; — " it mat- 
ters not. Think you, that if Augustus had been written 
on thaitabletjhe letters of that word would have proved 
more durabl^than those that time has loi^ emiced ? 
Think you, thai it would have given one hour of im- 
mortality T 

* The name of A.a|afltiui wu given to Philip the Seoood even in the earlier 
part of hie Ufistime, tithough M^serai mistakenly attribntea II to many eentn 
ries afterward. Rigord, the historian and phyaiciao. who died in the twenty 
eighth year of PhUip'a reign, and the forty-aeoaod of bis age, atyles hioa 
Angiutoa, In the very title of hia mannacript. 
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" Good father, you mistake !" said Philip, " and read 
me a homily on that where least I sin. None feels 
more than I the emptiness of fame. Those that least 
seek it very often win ; and those that struggle for it 
with every effort of their soul die unremembered. 'Tis 
not fame I seek : I live in the present.** « 

" What !" cried the hermit, " and bound your hopes 
lo half a dozen morrows ? The present ! What is the 
present ? Take away the hom-s of sleep — -of bodily, 
of mental pain — of regrets for the past— of fears for 
tlie future — of all' sorts of cares. And what is the 
present ? One short moment of transitory joy— anoint 
in the wide eternity of thought ! — a drop of water to a 
thirsty man, tasted and thenTorgotten !" 

" 'Tis but too true !" replied the king ; " and even 
now, as I came onward, I dreamed of casting off the 
load of sovereignty, and seeking peace." 

The hermit gazed at him for a moment, and seeing 
that he spoke gravely— "It cannot be," he replied. 
*« It must not be !" 

"And why not?" demanded the king. "All your 
reasoning has tended but to that. Why should I not 
take the moral to myself f' 

"It cannot be," replied the hermit; "because the 
life of your resolution would be but half an hour. It 
must not be, because the world has need of you. — 
Monarch ! I am not wont to flatter, and you have many 
a gross and hideous fault about you ; but, according to 
the common specimens of human kind, you are worthy 
to bfe king. It matters little to the world whether you 
do good for its sake or your own. If your ambitioii 
bring about your felloW'K;reaturesVelfare,yfft!;tfr'ambiti«n 
is a virftie : nourish it. You have doi\^«'od, king ! 
and /ou will do good : and therefore youmust be king, 
till Heaven shall ^ve you your dismisstl. ^ Nor did my 
reasoning tend, as you say, to make you quit the cares 
oi the world ; but only to make you justly estimate its 
joys, and look to a better immortality than that of earth 
— that empty dream of ^human vanity ! Still you must 
bear die load of sovereignty you speak of; and, by 
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freeing the people from the yoke of their thoiuiaiid 
tyrants, accomplish the work you have begun. — See 
you not, that I, who have a better right to fly from the 
afiairs of men, have come back from Auvergne at your 
caUr 

" My good father," answered the king, " I would 
fain, as you say, take the yoke from the neck of the 
people ; but I have not means. Even now, my finances 
are totsdly exhausted ; and I sit upon my throne a beggar." 

"Ha!" said the hermit; "and therefore 'tis you 
seek me 1 I knew of this before. But say, are your 
exigencies so great as to touch the present, or only to 
menace the future ?" 

" 'Tis present — ^too truly present, my want I" replied 
the king. " Said I not, I am a beggar 1 Can a king 
say more T 

"This must be remedied!" replied the hermit.— 
"Come into my cell, good son! Strange! that the 
ascetic's frock should prove richer than the monarch's 
gown!— but 'tis so I" 

Philip followed the hermit into the rude thatched hut, 
on the cold earthen floor of which was laid the ancho- 
rite's bed of straw. It had no other furniture whatever. 
The mud walls were bare and rough. The window 
was but an opening to the free air of heaven ; and the 
thatch seemed scarcely sufficient to keep ofl" the inclem* 
ency of the weather. The king glanced his eye round 
the miserable dwelling, and then to the ashy and 
withered cheek of the hermit; as if he would have 
asked. Is it possible for humanity to l$ear such pri* 
vation t 

The anchorite remarked his look, and pointing to a 
cnicifix of ebony hanging against tiie wall, " 'Hiere," 
cried he, " is my reward ! — ^there is the reward dt fast- 
ing, and penance, and prayer, and maceration, and all 
that has made this body the withered and blighted thing 
it is : — withered indeed ! so that those who loved me 
best would not know a line in my countenance. But 
there is the reward!" And casting himself on his 
kneea before the orucifix, be poured forth a long, wild 
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rhapsodical prayer, which* indeed, well accorded with 
the character of the times, but which was so very unlike 
the usual calm, rational, and even bitter manner ol' the 
anchorite, that Philip gazed on him, in doubt whether 
his judgment had not suddenly given way under the 
severity of his ascetic discipline. 

At length the hermit rose, and, without noting the 
king's look of astonishment, turned abruptly from his 
ad(£ress to Heaven, to far more mundane thoughts. 
Pushing back the straw and moss which formed his 
bed, from the spot where it joined the wall, he discov- 
ered, to the king's no small surprise, two large leathern 
sacks, or bags, the citizen-like rotundity of which evinced 
their fulness in some kind. 

*' In each of those bags," said the hermit, ** is the 
sum of one thousand marks of silver. One of them 
shall be yours, my son ; the other is destined for an- 
other purpose." 

It would be looking too curiously into the human 
heart, to ask whether Philip, who the moment before 
would have thought one of the bags a most blessed 
relief from his very unkingly distresses, did not, on the 
sight of two, feel unsatisfied that one only was to be his 
portion. However, he was really of too noble a dispo- 
sition not to feel grateful for the gift, even as it was ; 
and he was proceeding gracefully to thank the hermit 
when the old man stopped him. 

"Vanity, vanity ! ray son," cried he. " What need 
of thanks, for giving you a thing that is valueless to 
me 1 — ay, more worthless than the moss among which 
it lies. My vow forbids me either to buy or sell ; and 
though I may use gold, as the beast of burden bears it 
— ^but to transfer it to another ; — to me it is more worth- 
less dlan the dust of the earth, for it neither bears the 
herbs that give me food, nor the leaves that form my 
bed. Send for it. Sir King, and it is yours. — But now, 
to speak of the fUture. I heard, by the way, that the 
Count de Tankerville is dead ; and that the Duke of 
Burgundy claims all his broad lands. Is it so V* 

« Nay," replied the king, " not so. The Count de 
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Tankerville is wandering in the Holy Land. I have 
not heard of him since I went thither myself some ten 
years since : but he is there. At least, no tidings have 
reached me of his death. — Even were he dead,'^ con- 
tinued the king, ^' which is not likely, — ^for he went but 
as one of the palmers ; to whom, you know, the soldan 
shows much favour ; and he was a strong and vigorous 
npian, fitted to resist all climates : — ^but even were he 
dead, the Duke of Burgundy has no claim upon his 
lands; for, before he went, he drew a charter and 
stamped it with his ring, whereby, in case of his death, 
he gives his whole and entire lands, with pur royal 
consent, to Guy de Coucy, then a page warring with 
the men I left to Richard of England, but now a famous 
knight, who has done feats of great prowess in all parts 
of the world. The charter is in our royal treasury, sent 
by him to our safe-keeping about ten years agone.*^ 

" Well, my son," replied the hermit, " the report goes 
tfiat he is dead. — Now, follow my counsel. Lay your 
hand upon those lands ; call in all the sums that for 
many years are due from all the count's pr^vots and 
86n6chals ; employ the revenues in raising the dignity 
of your crown, repressing the wars and plunderings of 
your barons, and—" 

•* But," interrupted the king, *• my good father, will 
not what you advise itself be pluiidering ? Will it not 
ee a notable injustice ?" 

" Are you one of those. Sir King," asked the hermit, 
" who come for advice, resolved to follow their own ; 
and who hear the counsels of others, but to strengthen 
their own determination. Do as I tell you, and you 
shall prosper ; and, by my faith in yon blessed emblem, 
I pledge myself, that if the Count de Tankerville be 
alive, I will meet his indignation ; and he shall wreak 
his vengeance on my old head, if he agree not that the 
necessity of the case compelled you. If he be a good 
and loysd baron, he will not hesitate to say you did well, 
when his revenues were lying unemployed, or only fat- 
tening his idle servants. If he be dead, on the other 
hand, this mad-brained De Coucy, who owes me his 
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life, shall willingly acquit you of the sums you have 
taken." 

The temptation was too strong for the king to resist ; 
and determining inwardly merely to employ the large 
revenues of the Count de Tankerville for the exigencies 
of the state, and to repay them, if he or De Coucy did 
not willingly acquiesce in the necessity of the case, — 
without, however, remembering that repayment might 
not be in his power — Philip Augustus consented to what 
the hermit proposed. It was also further agreed be-r 
tween them, that in case of the youn^ knight presenting 
himself at court) the question of his rights should be 
avoided, till such time as the death of the Count de 
Tankerville was positively ascertained ; while, as some 
compensation, Philip resolved to give him, in case of 
war, the leading of all the knights and soldiers fur* 
nished by the lands which would ultimately fall to him. 

The hermit was arranging all these matters with 
Philip, with as much worldly policy as if he never 
dreamed of nobler themes, when they were startled by 
the sound of a horn, which, though at some distance, 
was evidently in the forest. It seemed the blast of a 
huntsman ; and a flush of indignation came over the 
countenance of the king, at the very thought of any one 
daring to hunt in one of the royal forests, almost within 
sight of the walls of Paris. 

The hermit saw the angry spot, and giving way to 
the cynicism which mingled so strangely with many 
very opposite qualities in his character — "O God!" 
cried he,, "what strange creatures thou hast made us ! 
That a great, wise king should hold the right of slaugh^ 
tering unoffending beasts as one of the best privilegeft 
of his crown ! — to be sole and exclusive butcher of God's 
forests in France! I tell thee, monarch, that when 
those velvet brutes that fly panting at thy very tread 
heard afar come and lick my hand, because I feed 
them and hurt them not, I hold my staff as much above 
thy sceptre, as doing good is above doing evil ! But; 
hie thee away quick, and send thy men to search the 
forest ; for, hark I the saucy fool blows his horn agaiii^ 
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and knows not royal ears are listening to his tell-tale 
notes !" 

Philip was offended: but the vast reputation for 
sanctity which the hermit had acquired ; the fasts, the 
vigils, and the privations which he himself knew to be 
unfeigned, — had, in that age of superstition, no small 
effect even upon the mind of Philip Augustus : — ^he 
submitted, therefore, to the anchorite's rebuke with 
seeming patience, but taking care not to reply upon a 
subject whereon he knew himself to be peculiarly sus- 
ceptible, and which might urge him into anger, he took 
leave of the hermit, fully resolved to follow his advice 
so far as to send out some of his men-at-arms, to see 
who was bold enough to hunt in the royal chase. 

This trouble, however, was spared him ; for, as he 
walked back with a rapid pace along the path that con- 
ducted to Vincennes, the sound of the horn came nearer 
and nearer ; and suddenly the king was startled by an 
apparition in one of the glades, which was very difficult 
to comprehend. It consisted of a strong gray mare, 
galloping at full speed, with no apparent rider, but with 
two human legs, clothed in crimson silk, sticking far 
out before, one on each side of the animal's neck. As 
it approached, however, Philip began to perceive the 
body of the horseman lying flat on his back, with his 
head resting on the saddle, and not at all discomposed 
by his strange position, nor the quick pace of his steed, 
blowing all sorts of mots upon his horn, which was, in 
truth, the sound that had disturbed the monarch in his 
conference with the hermit. 

We must still remember, that the profound super- 
stition of that age held^ as a part of the true faith, the 
existence and continual appearance, in corporai^l shape, 
of all sorts of spirits-^" black spirits and white, blue 
spirits and gray," as the respectable old lady sings in 
Macbeth. It was also the peculiar province of hunts- 
men and other persons frequenting large forests to meet 
with these spirits ; so that not a wood in France of 
any extent but had its appropriate flend; and never 
did a chase tenninate without some of the hunters sepa« 

Vol. L— E 
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rating from the rest, and having some evil communi- 
cation of the kind with the peculiar demon of the 
place. 

Now, though the reader may have before met with 
the personage who, in the present case, approached the 
king at full gallop, yet as Philip Augustus had never 
done so, — and as no mind, however strong, is ever 
without some touch of the spirit of its age, it was not 
unnatural for the monarch to lay his hand upon his 
sword, that being the most infallible way he had ever 
found of exorcising all kinds of spirits whatever. The 
mare, however, aware that she was in the presence of 
something more awful than trees and rockis, suddenly 
stopped, and in a moment our friend Gallon the Fool sat 
bolt upright before the king, with his long and extraor- 
dinary nose wriggling in all sorts of ways on the blank 
flat of his countenance, as if it wore the only part of 
his face that was surprised. 

"* Who the devil are you ?" exclaimed the monarch ; 
"and what do you, sounding your horn in this forest?^ 

"I the devH am nobody," replied the jongleur; 
" and if you ask what I do here, I am losing my way 
as hard as I can. — Haw, haw!" 

"Nobody! How mean yout" demanded Philip. 
" You cannot be nobody." 

" Yes, I am," answered the juggler. "I have often 
heard the sage Count Thibalt d'Auvergne say to my 
master, the valiant Sir Guy de Coucy, that the intellect 
is the man. Now, I lack intellect ; and, therefore, am 
I nobody. — ^Haw, haw ! Haw, haw !" 

" So thou art but a buffoon," said the king. 
' " No, not so either," replied Gallon. " I am, indeed, 
Sir Guy^e Coucy's tame juggler ; running wild in this 
forest for want of instruction." 

" And where is now Sir Guy de Coucy," demanded 
the king; "and the Count Thibalt d'Auvergne you 
speak of ? They were both in the Holy Land when last 
I heard of them." 

" As for the Count d'Auvergne," replied Gallon the 
FooU — ^ he parted from us three days since to go to 
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Paris, to make lave to the king's wife, who, they say, 
has a pretty foot. God help me !" 

«* Ha, villain !" cried the king. «• 'Tis well the king 
hears you not, or your ears would be slit !" 

" So should his hearing spoil my hearing," cried the 
juggler; "but I would keep my ears out of his way* 
1 have practice enough in saving them from my Lord 
Sir Guy ; but no man has reached them yet, and shall 
not. — ^Haw, haw!" 

"And where is Sir Guyf* demanded the king. 
•• How happen you to have parted from him ?" 

" He is but now sitting a mile hence, singing very 
doleful ballads under an oak," replied the juggler* 
" All about the old man and his dau^ter. — 'Haw, haw ! 
Sir Julian of the Mount and the fair Isadore. — Haw, 
haw, haw !— »You know?" 

"No, 'faith, fool! I know not," replied Philip* 
** What do you mean ?" 

" Why, have you not heard," said the juggler, " how 
my good lord, and my better self, and ^yb or six varlets 
lind squires conducted old Sir Julian and the young 
Lady Isadore all the way from Vic le Comte to Senlis, 
-^and how we lost our way in this cursed forest,^— and 
how my lord sent me to seek it ? Oh, 'tis a fine tale, 
and my lord will write it in verse.— *Haw, haw, haw I 
—and sing it to an old rattling harp ; and make all the 
folks weep to hear how he has sworn treason against 
the king, all for the sake of the Lady Isadore.-^HaWj 
haw, haw ! haw, haw !'^ And placing his hand against 
his cheek, the juggler poured forth a mixture of all 
sorts of noises, in which that of sharpening a saw was 
alone nredominant. 

Phjf^ called, and entreated, and commandecfhim to 
cease, and to tell him more ; but the malicious juggler 
only burst out into one of his long shrill laughs, and 
throwing himself ba^k on his horse, set it o^ into a 
gallop, without at all asking his way ; at the same tune 
putting the hom to his mouth, and blowing a blast 
quite sufEcient to drown all the monarch's objurgations. . 

Philip turned upon his heel, and pursued his way to 
£2 
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Vincennes, and — oh, strange human nature ! — ^though 
he saw that his informant was a fool — though he easily 
guessed him to he a malicious one, he repeated again 
and again the words that Gallon had made use of^ 
— " Gone to make love to the king's wife ! — sworn 
treason against the king ! But the man's a fool, an 
idiot," added the monarch. " 'Tis not wor^ a thought f 
and yet Philip thought of it. 



CHAPTER X. 

In the days we speak of the city of Paris was just 
beginning to venture beyond the island, and spread its 
streets and houses over the country around. During 
the reign of Louis the Seventh, and especially under 
the administration of Suger, abbot of St. Denis, the 
buildings had extended far on the northern bank of the 
river; and there already might be seen churches and 
covered market-places, and all that indicates a wealthy 
and rising city; but in the midst of this suburb^ nearly 
on the spot where stand at present the Rue Neuve and 
the Rae des Petits Champs, was a vast open space of 
ground, called the Champeaux, or Little Fields ; which, 
appertaining to the crown, had been reserved for the 
chivalrous sports of the day. Part of it, indeed, had 
been given to the halls of Paris, and part had been 
enclosed as a cemetery ; but a large vacant sp^e still 
remained, and here was appomted the toumamnt of 
July, to which Philip Augustus had called all the 
chivalry of his realm. 

It is not my intention here to inscribe a tournament, 
which has been so often done — and so exquisitely well 
done in the beautiful romance of Ivanhoe, that my rela- 
tion would not only have the tediousness of a twice- 
told tale, but the disadvantage of a comparison with 
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something far better ; but I am mifommately obliged 
to touch upon such a theme, as the events that took 
place at the passe dTartnes of Ohampeaux materially 
affect the course of myiiistory. 

On one side of the plain extended a battlemented 
building, erected by the minister Guerin, and dedicated^ 
as the term went, to the shelter of the poor passengers. 
It looked more like a fortress, indeed, than a house of 
hospitality, being composed entirely of towers and 
turrets ; and as it was itie most prominent situation in 
the neighbourhood it was appointed for the display of 
the casques and shields of arms belonging to the various 
knights who proposed to combat in the approaching 
tournament. Nor was the effect unpleasant to the 
eye, for every window on that side of the building 
which fronted the field had the shield and banner of 
some particular knight, with all the same gay colours 
wherewith we now decorate the panels of our car-> 
riages. In the cloisters below, from monnng unto 
nightfall, stood one of the heralds in his glittering 
tabard, with his pursuivants and followers, ready to 
receive and register complaints against any of the 
knights whose arms were displayed above, and who, 
in case of any serious charges, were either prevented 
from entering, or were driven with ignominy from 
the lists. 

Side by side, on one of the most conspicuous spots 
of the building, as knigIRs of high fame and prowess, 
were placed the shields and banners of Count Thibak 
d'Auvergne and Guy de Coucy; and the officers of 
arms, who, from time to time repeated the names of the 
various knights, and their exploits and qualities, did not 
fai^^B^||9e long upon the two brothers in arms ; giving 
De^Rucy the meed over all others for valour and 
daring, and D'Auvergne for cool comrage and pn»- 
dent skill. 

All the arrangements of the field were as magnificent 
as if the royal cofiers had overflowed. The sca£[old- 
ings for the king, the ladies, and the judges were hung 
with crimson and gold ; the tents and b<K>ths were flut- 
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tering with streamers of all colours, and nothing Was 
Been around but pageant and splendour. 

Such was the scene which presented itself on the 
evening before the tournament, when De Coucy and 
his friend the Count d'Auvergne, Whom he had rejoined 
by this time in Paris, set out, from a lodging which 
they occupied near the tower of the ch4teiet, to visit 
the spot where they were to display their skill the next 
day. A circumstance, however* occurred by the way 
which it may be well to record. 

Passing through some of the more nairow and 
toituous streets of Paris, and then* horses pressed on 
by the crowd of foot-passengers who were coming from 
ot going to the same gay scene as themselves, they 
could only converse in broken observations to each 
otha% as they for a moment came side by side. And 
eveif' these detached sentences were often drowned in 
the vatious screaming invitations to spend their money* 
which wfcj^in that day poured forth upon passengers of 
all denominations. 

"Methinks the king received us but coldly," said 
De Coucy, as . he gained D'Auvergne's ear for a 
moment, ^'afler making us wait four days* too!-^ 
Methinks his hospitahty runs dry.'* 

" Wine, will you wine ? Good strong wine, fit for 
knights and nobles,*' cried a loud voice at the door of 
one of the houses. 

" Cresses ! — afresh watercresses !" shrieked a woman 
with a basket in her hand. 

" The king can scarce love me less than I love him," 
answered the count, in a low tone, as a movement of 
his horse brought him close to De Coucy. 

*' And yet," said his friend, in gome surprj|eM|ou« 
principally, determined your father to rejecr aHRer- 
tures from the Count of Flanders* brought by Sir Julian 
of the Mount !" ^ ^4^ 

** Because I admiia the king, though I love not the 
man," replied Count Thibalt. 

"Baths! baths! hot baths!" cried a man with a 
napkin over his arm, and down whose face the perspi 
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ration was streaming. " Hot ! hot ! hot ! upon my 
honour! — ^Bathe, loi5s and knights! bathe! 'Tis 
dusty weather." 

"Knight of Auvergne!" cried a voice close by, 
"those that soar high, fall farthest. Sir Guy de 
Coucy ! the falcon was slain that checked at the eagle, 
because he was the king of birds." 

A flush came into*' the cheek of Count Thibalt ; and 
De Coucy started and turned round in his saddle, to see 
who spoke. No one, however, was near, but a man 
engaged in that ancient and honourable occupation of 
selling hot pies, and a woman chaffering for a pair of 
doves with another of her own sex. 

" By all the saints of France !" cried De Coucy, 
•* some one named us. What meant the fool by check- 
ing at the eagle ? I see him not, or I would check 
at him !" 

Count Thibalt d' Auvergne asked no explanation of 
the quaint proverb that had been addressed to him ; but 
only inquired of De Coucy, whether 'twas not like the 
voice of his villain — Gallon xhe Fool. 

" No !" replied the knight. — " No ! 'twas not so shrill. 
Besides he is gone, as he said, to inspect the lists some 
half-hour ago." 

In truth, no sooner did they approach the booths, 
which had been erected by various hucksters and jug- 
glers, at the end of the cemetery of the Innocents, a 
short distance from the lists, than they beheld Gallon 
the Fool, with his jerkin turned inside out, amusing a 
crowd of men, women, and children with various tricks 
of his old trade. 

«e to me ! — come to me !" cried he, " all that 
9am philosophy ! I am the king of cats, and 
n of cock-sparrows. Have any of you a dog 
that wants gloves, or a goat that lacks a bonnet? 
Bring him ae ! — ^bring him me ! and I will fit him to a 
hair. — Haw, haw ! haw, haw !" 

His strange laugh, his still stranger face, and his 
great dexterity were giving much delight and astonish- 
ment to the people, when Sie appearance of De Coucy, 
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who, he well knew, would be angry at the public exhi- 
bition of his powers, put a stop to his farther feats ; 
and shouting *'Haw, haw ! haw, haw !" he scampered 
off, and was safely at home before them. 

The day of the tournament broke clear and bright ; 
and long before the hour appointed the galleries were 
full, and the knights armed in their tents. Nothing 
was waited for but the presence of the king ; and many 
was the iinpatient look of lady and of page towards 
the street which led to the side of the river. 

At length the sound of trumpets announced his ap- 
proach; and winding up towards Champeaux were 
seen the leaders of his body-guard — ^that first small 
seed from which sprung and branched out in a tliousand 
directions the great body of a standing army. The 
first institution of these sergeants of arms, as they were 
called, took place during Philip^s crusade in the Holy 
Land, where, feigning or believing his life to be in 
danger from the poniards of the Assassins, he attached 
to his own person a guard of twelve hundred men, 
whose sole duty was to watch around the king's 
dwelling. In France, though the same excuse no 
longer existed, Philip was too wise to dismiss the corps 
which he had once established, and which not only 
offered a nucleus for larger bodies in time of need, but 
which added that pomp and majesty to the name of 
king that neither the extent of the royal domains nor 
the prerogatives of sovereignty, limited as they were 
in those days, could alone either require or enforce. 

Slowly winding up through the streets towards the 
Champeaux, the cavalcade of royalty seemed to delight 
in exhibiting itself to the gaze of the people, who 
crowded the houses to the very, tops ; fbr, w^ilBder- 
standing the barbarous taste of the age in wlHr he 
lived, no one ever more feasted the public eye with 
splendour than Philip Augustus. 

First came the heralds two and two, with their many- 
coloured tabards, exhibiting on t!ieir breasts the arms 
of their provinces. Next followed on horseback ' 
Moimtjoy, king-at-anns, surrounded by a crowd of mit* 



shals, pursuivants, and valets on foot. He was dressed 
in a sleeveless tunic of crimson, which, opening in front, 
displayed a robe of violet velvet, embroidered with 
fieurs de lis* On his head was placed his crown, and 
m his hand a sort of staff or sceptre. He was indeed, 
as far as personal appearance went, a very kingly 
person; and being a great favourite among the people, 
he was received with loud shouts of Denis Mountjoy ! 
Denis Mountjoy ! Blessings on thee. Sire Francis de 
Roussy! 

Next appeared a party of the sergeants-at-arms, 
bearing their gilded quivers and longbows ; while each 
held in his right hand the baton of his immense brazen 
mace, the head or ball of which rested on his shoulder. 
But then came a sight which obliterated all others — 
the king himself, mounted on a tie^frter, or battle-horse, 
as black as night, whose every step seemed full of the 
consciousness that he bore royalty. Armed completely, 
except the casque, which was borne behind him by a 
page, Philip Augustus moved the warrior, and looked 
the monarch ; and the same man who had heard the 
hermit's rebuke with patience, ordered the preparations 
of a banquet like a Lucullus, and played with the roses 
in a woman's hair, now looked as if he could have 
crushed an empire with a frown. 

Beside him, on a palfrey — as if for the contrast's 
sake — milk-white, rode the lovely Agnes de Meranie. 
All that is known of her dress is, that it also was 
white ; for it seems that no one who looked on her 
could remark any thing but her exquisite beauty. As 
she moved on, managing with perfect ease a high- 
spirited horse, whose light movements served but to 
call #it a thousand graces in his rider, the glitter, and 
the^geant, and the splendour seemed to pass away 
from the eyes of the multitude, extinguished by some* 
thing brighter still ; and ever and anon Philip Augustus 
liimself let his glance drop to the sweet countenance 
of his queen, with an expression that woke some sym- 
'.^thetic feeling in the bosoms of the peopMl ; and a 
S^ E3 « 
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loud shout proclaimed ihe participation of the crowd in 
the sensations of the king. 

Behind the king and queen rode a long train of barons . 
and ladies, with all the luxury of dress which was in 
that age as indispensable in the eyes of the fair on the 
occasion of a tournament, as in the present day for a 
ball or drawing-room. Among the most conspicuous 
of this noble train were Constance, Dutchess of Brit- 
tany, and her son, Arthur Plantagenet, of whose char- 
acter and fate we shall have more to speak hereafler. 
Each great chieftain was accompanied by many a 
knight, and vavassour, and vassal, with worlds of wealth 
bestowed upon their horses and their persons. Follow- 
ing these again came another large body of the king's 
men-at-arms, closing the procession, which marched 
slowly on, and entered the southern end of the lists ; 
after which, partly traversing the field, amid the shouts 
and gratulations of the multitude, the whole party 
halted at the foot of a flight of steps leading to the 
splendid gallery prepared for the king and queen. 
Here, surrounded by a crowd of waving crests and 
glittering arms, Philip himself lifted Agnes from her 
horse, and led her to her seat ; while, at the same time, 
the trumpets sounded for the various knights to make, 
as had been previously arranged, a tour round the field, 
before proceeding to the sports of the day. Each as he 
passed by the royal gallery saluted the king and queen 
by dropping the point of his lance ; and from time to 
time Agnes demanded the name of the diflerent. knights 
whom either she did not know, or whose faces were so 
concealed by the helmet as to render it dificult to dis- 
tinguish them. 

** Who is he, Philip T demanded she, as one tfthe 
knights passed with the wivem in his casque, aifflPthe 
red scarf, — " who is he ? He sits his horse nobly." 

" 'Tis Charles de Toumon," replied the king ; " a 
noble knight, called the Comte Rouge. Here comes 
also Guillaume de Macon, my fair dame," added the 
king, sibling, <« with a rose on his shield, all for your 
love." 
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** Silly knight V* said Agnes. <* He had better fix his 
love where he may hope to win. But who is this next, 
with the shield sinople, bearing a cross, gules, and three 
towers in chief?*' 

" That is the famous Guy de Coucy," replied the 
king; *'a most renowned loiight. If report speaks 
true, we shall see all go down before his lance. And 
^s who follows, and is now coming up, is the no less 
famous Thibalt Count d'Auvergne ;** and the king fixed 
his eyes upon his wife with a keen, inqoiring glance. 

Luckily, however, the countenance of Agnes showed 
nothing which could alarm a mind like Philip's. 

^ Count Thibalt d'Auvergne!" cried she, with a 
frank, unembarrassed smile. ** Oh ! I know him well. 
He «pent many months at my father's court in going 
to the Holy Land. From him I first heard the praises 
of my Philip, long, long ere I ever entertained a hope 
of being his wife. I was scarce more than a child 
then, not much above fifleen — and yet I forgot not 
those praises. He was a dear friend too — that Count 
d'Auvergne— of my poor brother Alberic, who died in 
Palestine." The queen added, with a sigh, " Poor 
Alberic ! he loved me well !" 

"The fool lied!" said Philip internally: " all is 
firank and fair. The fool lied ! — and led me to slight 
a noble knight and powerful baron by his falsehood !" 
— and bending forward, as if to do away the cold- 
ness with which he had at first treated the Count 
d'Auvergne, he answered his salute with a marked and 
graceful inclination of the head. 

"Is it possible r cried Agnes, afler the count had 
passed. " In truth, I should never have known him, 
Philip, he is so changed. Why, when he was at the 
court of Istria he was a fresh young man ; and now he 
is as deadly pale and worn as one sick of the plague. 
Oh, what a horrible place must be that Holy Land ! — 
Promise. me, Philip, on all the Evangelists, never to go 
there again, let who will preach new crusades: --nay, 
promise me, my lord !" « 

" I do! I do! sweet Agnes!" replied the king: "once 
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in a life is quite enough. I have other warfares now 
before me." 

After the knights had all passed, a short space o( 
time intervened for the various arrangements of the 
field ; and then, the barriers being opened, the touma^ 
ment really commenced. Into the particulars of the 
feats perfonned, as I have already said, I shall not 
enter: suffice it that, as the king had predicted, all 
went down before De Coucy's lance ; and that Count 
Thibalt d'Auvergne, though not hurried on by the same 
quick spirit, was judged, by the old knights, no way 
inferior to his fnend, though his valour bore a different 
character. The second course had taken place, and 
left the same result ; and many of the fair dames in 
the galleries began to regret that neither of the two 
companions in arms had been decorated with their 
colours ; and to determine upon various little arts and 
wiles to engage one or other of the two crusaders to 
bear some mark of theirs iii any subsequent tournament. 

Thus stood the day, when the voices of the heralds 
cried to pause, much to the astonishment, not only of 
the combatants, but of the king himself. The barriers 
opened, and, preceded by a stout priest bearing a ponti- 
fical cross in silver, the Cardinal of St. Mary, dressed 
as legate d latere, entered the lists, followed by a long 
train of ecclesiastics. 

A quick, angry flush mounted into the king's cheek, 
and his brow knit into a frown, which sufficiently in* 
dicated that he expected no very agreeable news from 
the visit of the legate. The cardinal, however, with- 
out being moved by his frowns, advanced directly 
towards the gallery in which he sat, and, placing him- 
self before him, addressed him thus : — 

" Philip, King of France, I, the Cardinal of 8u 
Mary's, am charged and commanded by our most 
holy father, the Pope Innocent, to speak to you thus — ^ 

" Hold, Sir Cardinal !" cried the king. ♦* Let your 
communication be for our private ear. ^We are not 
accustomed to receive either ambassadors or legates in 
the listed field." 
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^* I liave been directed, Sir King,'' replied the legate, 
*Vby the superior orders of his holiness, thus publicly 
to admonish you, wherever I should find you, you 
having turned a deaf and contemptuous ear to the fre- 
quent counsels and commands of the holy church. 
Know then. King Philip, that with surprise and grief 
that a kin^ of l^ance should so forget the hereditary 
piety of his race, his holiness perceives that you still 
persist in abandoning your lawful wife, Ingerbiirge of 
Demnaik !** 

<< The man will drive me mad !** exclaimed the king, 
grasping his truncheon, as if he would have hurled it 
St the daring churchman, who thus insulted him before 
all the barons of his realm. *< Will no one stay ImaT 

Several of the knights and heralds advanced to in- 
terpose between the legate and the king ; but the car- 
dinal waved them back ; and, well knowing that their 
superstitioifs veneration for his habit would prevent 
them from silencing him by force, he proceeded boldly 
with his speech. 

" Perceiving also," continued he, *' that, taking ad- 
vantage of an unlaidul and annulled divorce, weakly 
pronounced by your bishops, you have taken to your 
bed another woman, who is not, and cannot be, your 
wife!"— 

A shriek from the women of the queen here inter- 
rupted the harangue of the prelate, and all eyes in- 
stantly turned upon her. 

Simple surprise and astonishment had been the first 
emotion of Agnes de Meranie, at seeing any one bold 
enough to oppose a will that, according to all her ideas, 
was resistless; but gradually, as she began to compre- 
hend the scope of the legate's diiscourse, terror and dis- 
tress took possession of her whole frame. Her eyes 
strained on him, as on some bad angel come to cross 
her young happiness ; her lip quivered ; the warm glow 
of 1|^ cheek waxed faint and pale, like the sunshine 
fading away from the evening sky ; and, at the last 
terrible words that seemed to seal her fate for ever, 
•he fell back senseless into the arms of her women* 
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The scene of confusion that ensued is not to be de- 
scribed. 

" By the light of Heaven ! old man !" exclaimed 
Philip, " were it not for thy gray hairs, I would strike 
thee dead ! — ^Away with him ! Let him speak no more ! 
— Men-at-arms ! put him forth from the lists ! Away 
with him ! — Agnes, my beloved !" he cried, turning to 
the queen, and taking her small hand in his, '' awake, 
awake! Fear not, dear Agnes! Is yotir Philip's 
love SQ light as to be shaken by the impotent words 
of any churchman in Christendom?" 

In the mean while the sergeants-at-arms hurried the 
prelate and his followers from the lists, amid many a 
bitter taunt from the minstrels and trouveres, who 
feared not even then to attack, with the most daring 
satire, the Vices of the church of Rome. The ladies 
of Agnes de Meranie pressed round their fair mistress, 
sprinkling her with all kinds of essences and perfumed 
waters ; some chattering, some still screaming, and all 
abusing the daring legate, who had so pained the heart- 
of their lovely queen, and put a stop to the sports of 
the day. The knights and barons, all united in the, 
cause of the princess by every motive that had power 
in the days of chivalry — ^youth, beauty, innocence, 
and distress — shouted loudly, that they acknowledged 
her for their sovereign, the queen of all queens, and 
the flower of all ladies ! 

Philip. Augustus, with royal indignation still upon 
his brow, caught gladly at the enthusiasm of his chiv- 
alry ; and, standing forward in the front of the gallery, 
with the inanimate hand of his lovely wife in his left, 
and pointing to her deathlike check with the other, he 
exclaimed, in a voice that passed all over the field — 
" Knights and nobles of fair France ! shall I suffer my 
hearth to be invaded by the caprice of any proud pre- 
late ? Shall I yield the lady of my love for the menace 
of any pope on earth ? You, good knights !— yo^nly, 
can judge ! and, by Heaven's throne ! you only shall 
be the judges !" 

tf Life to the king ! — ^life to the king ! — ^Denis Mount- 
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J5y! — ^Denis Momijjoy !" shouted the barons, as if 
they were rallying round the royal standard on the 
battle-field; and, at the same time, the waving of a 
thousand scarfs, and handkerchiefs, and veils, from the 
galleries around, announced how deep an interest the 
ladies of France took in a question where the invaded 
rights of the queen came so home to the bosoms of all. 

" Break up the sports for to-day !" cried Philip, 
waving his warder. " This has disturbed our happi- 
ness for the moment ; but we trust our fair queen will 
be able to thank her loyal knights by the hour of four, 
when we invite all men of noble birth here present to 
suT) with us in our great halt of the palace. For those 
w^ come too. late to find a seat in the great haU a 
banquet shall be prepared in the tower of the Louvre. 
Till then, farewell !" 

The fainting fit of Agnes de Meranie lasted so long, 
that it was found necessary to carry her to the palace 
in a litter, followed, sadly and in silence, by the same 
splendid train that had conducted her, as if in triumph, 
to the tournament. 

In the mean while, for a short time, the knights \dio 
had come to show their prowess and skill, and those 
noble persons, both ladies and barons, who had graced 
the lists as spectators, remained in groups, scattered 
over the field and through the galleries, canvassing 
vehemently what had taken place ; and not the most 
priestridden of them all did not, in the first excitation 
of the moment, declare that the conduct of both pope 
and cardinal was daring ahd scandalous, and that the 
divorce which had been pronounced between Philip and 
ingerburge by the bishops of. France otff^ to hold 
good in the eyes of all Frenchmen; 

" Now, by the good Heav^!" cried De Coucy, 
raising his voice above all the reist, *' she m as fair a 
queen as ever my eyes rested on ; and though I cannot 
wear^her colours, and proclaim her the star of my 
love, because another vow withholds me, yet I will 
mortally defy any man who says she • is not lawfully 
Queen of France. — Sound, trumpets, sound ! and you, 
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Sir Heralds, cry — Here standa Guy de Coney in anmiy 
ready to prove npon the bodies of any persons who do 
deny that Agnes Princess de Meranie is lawfbUy 
Queen of France, and wife of Philip the Magnanimousy 
that they are false and recreant ; and to give them the 
lie in their throat, wagering against them his body and 
arms in battle, when and where they will appoint, on 
horseback or on foot, and giving t^em the choice of 

' Tbie' tmmpets sonnded, and the heralds who re* 
mained on the field proclaimed the challenge of the 
knight; while De Coucy cast his ^untlet on the 
ground. A moments profound silence succeeded, and 
then a loud shout ; and no one answering his call, De 
Coucy bade the heralds take up the glove and nail it on 
some public place, with his challenge written beneath ; 
Ibr pa3nnent of whidi service, he twisted oflT three 
Nnks of a massive gold chain round his neck, and cast 
it to the herald who raised his glove ; after whidi he 
turned, and, rejoining the Count d'Auvergne, lode back 
to throw off his arms and prepare for Sie banquet to 
which they had been invited. 

•*I>e Coucy," saad D'Auvergne, as they passed Ott- 
ward, '^ I too woidd willingly have joined in your chal- 
lenge, had I thought that our lances could ever establish 
Agnes de Meranie as Queen of France ; but I tdl you 
no, De Coucy ! If the pope be firm, and firm he will 
be, as her father too well knows, Philip will be forced 
to resign her, or to trust to his barons fcMr siqiport 
against the church.** 

** Well !" cried De Coucy, «* and his barons will sup- 
port him. Saw you not how, but now, they pledged 
themselves to his support V 

**The empty enthusiasm of a moment!" replied 
D'Auvergie, bitterly-; ^ which wOl be out as soon as 
kindled ! Not one man in each hundred there, I tell 
thee, De Coucy, has got one spark of such enth^iasm 
as yours, which, like the Greek fire, flashes bnghtly, 
yet bums for ever ; and as few of them the colder 
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«on of def ennination, which, like mine, bums without 
any flame, till all that fed it is consumed.'* 

De Coucy paused. For a moment the idea crossed 
his mind of proposing to D'Auvergne a plan for bind- 
ing all the barons present by a vow to support Philip 
against the church of Rome, while the enthusiasm was 
yet upon them ; but, though brave alniost to madnesd 
Where his own person was alone concenied, he was 
^udent and cautious in no small degree where the 
life and happiness of others were involved ; and, re- 
membering the strife to which such a proposal everi 
itlighi give ns6i hei paused} and let it die in silence. 



CHAPTER XI; 

^nt banquet passed, like the scene which followed 
the tournament, in enthusiastic assertions of the fair' 
^een's rights, although she was not present. In this 
instance, Philip Augustus, all clefar-sighted as he was, 
suffered himself to be d^eived by his wishes ; and be- 
Heved i^y that his barotis Would aid him in the resist^' 
ance he meditated td the usurped authoiity of the pop^/ 

The promises, however, which Wine, and wassaD, 
jtad festivity call forth are st;jircc/ly more lasting thari 
the feast itself; and. Without we can take advantage ot 
the enthtlsistsm bfefore it dies, and render it irrevocable 
by urging it into action, little can evet be gained frbiui 
any sudden emotion of a multitude. If PMip doubted 
its durability, he did not suffer the shade of such a 
doubt to appear. The vaunt of every young knight 
he thanked as a promise ; and evtry expression of ad- 
miration and 83rmpathy directed towards his queen he 
affected to look upon as a pledge to espouse her cause. 

The Count Thibalt d'Auvergne was the only one 
ihat made neither boasts nor promises; and yet the 
king, whether judging his nund of a more stable'iabriB 
10 
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than tiie others, or wishing to counterfoalance the coldness 
he had shown him on his first appearance at the court, 
now loaded him with honours ; placed him near him ; 
spoke to him on all those suhjects on which he deemed 
the count was best calculated to speak ; and, affecting 
to consider his advice and assistance of great import, 
in arranging the relations to be established between the 
crown of France and the new French colonjr whidli 
had taken Constantinople, he prayed him to accompany 
the court to Compi^gne, for which place it set out the 
next day. 

The king^s favour and notice fell upon the calm cold 
brow find dark thoughtful eye of Thibalt d^Auviergne 
like sunshine in winter, melting in no degree the frozen 
surface that it touched. The invitation, however, he 
accepted, saying, in the same unmoved tone, that he 
was anxious to see the queen, whom he had known in 
years long gone, and to whom he could give fresh 
news from Istria, with many a loving greeting from her 
father, whom he had seen as he returned fr^m Pales- 
tine. 

The queen, Philip replied, would be delighted to see 
him, and to hear aU that he had to tell ; for she had 
never yet forgot her own fair country — nay, nor let 
that cankcrworm of affection, absence, eat the least bit 
away of her regard for those she loved. 

The very first. Count Thibalt took his leave and de- 
parted. De Coucy rose and was following ; but the 
king detained him for a moment, to thank Imn for the 
generous interest he had shown in his queen's rights, 
which had not failed to reach his ears. He then a&ed, 
with a slight shade of concern upon his brow, ^<Is 
your companion in aims* beau sire^ always so sad t It 
grieves me, truly, to see him look so possessed by sor- 
row ! What is ihe cause thereof f 

" By my faith ! my lord, 'tis love, I believe,'* replied 
De Coucy; " some fair dame of Palestine — ^I wot not 
whether heathen or Christian, rightly ; but all I know 
is this,: — Some &ve years ago, when he first joined us, 
then waning near Tyre, he was as cheerful a knight 
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BB ever unhorsed a Siaracen— neyer very lively in his 
mirth, yet loving gayety in others, and smiling often ; 
when suddenly, about two or three years after/he lost 
all his cheerfulness, abandoned his smiles, gi^w wan 
and thin, and has ever since been the man you see 
him.** 

The shade passed away from the king's brow ; and 
saying, ^ Tis a sad pity ! We will try to find some 
bright eyes in France that may cure this evil love," — 
he suffered De Ooucy to depart. 

All that passed relative to die reception of the legate 
was fiaothfully transmitted to Pope fonocent III. ; and 
the very enthusiasm shown by the barons of France in 
the cause of their lovely queen, made the pontiff 
tremble for his authority. The immense increase of 
power which the bishops of Rome had acquired by the 
victory their incessant and indefatigable mtrigues had 
won even over the spirit of Frederic Bart)aros8a, 
wanted yet the stability of antiquity ; and it was for 
this that Innocent IIL feared, should Philip successfully 
resist the domination of the church even in one single 
instance. 

There were other motives, however, which in the 
course of the contest about to be here recorded mingled 
with his conduct a degree of personal acrimony towards 
the King of France. Of an imperious and jealous 
nature, &e pontiff met with resistance first from Philip 
of France ; and his ambition came on^ in aid of his 
anger. The election of the Emperor of*^ Germany was ^ 
one cause of difference ; Philip Augustus supporting ' 
with all his power Philip of Suabia ; and the pope not 
only supporting, but crowning with his own hands, 
Otho, nephew of John, King of England, — although 
great doubts and contestations existed in regard to his 
legitimate election. 

As keen and clear-sighted as he was ambitious, 

, Innocent saw that in Plulip Augustus he had an adver- 

sajy as intent upon increasing his own authority, as he 

himself could be on extending the power of the church. 

He saw the exact point of opposition ; he s^w the 
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powerful mind a^xd political strength of his antagonist $ 
but he saw also that Philip's power, when acting against 
his own, must greatly depend upon the progress <^ the 
human mind towards a more enlightened state, which 
advance must necessarily be slow and difficult ; while 
the foundations of his own power had been laid by ages 
of superstition, and were strengthened by all the habits 
and ceremooies to which the heart of man clings ia 
every state, but more especially in a state of darkness^ 

Resolved at once to strike tbe blow, it happened 
favourably for the views of the pope that the first ques- 
tion where his authority was really compromised, was 
one in which the strongest passions oi his adversary 
were engaged, while his own mind was free to direct 
its energies by the calm rule of judgment. It is but 
justice also to say, that though Innocent felt the rejec- 
tion of his interference as an insult, and beheld the 
authority of the church despised with no small wrath, 
yet all his actions and his letters, though firm and de- 
cided, were calm and temperate. StiD, he menaced 
not without having resolved to strike; and the only 
answer he returned to the request of the Qardinal of St. 
Mary's for further instructions, was tocaU a council of 
the bishops of France, to excommunicate Philip as 
rebel to the will of the church, and to fulminate an 
interdict against the whole of the realm. So severe a 
sentence, however, alarmed the bishops of France; 
and, at their intercession, the legate delayed for a time 
its execution, in hopes that by some concession Philip 
might turn away the wrath of the church. 

In the mean while, as if the blow with which he was 
menaced but made him cling more closely to the object 
for whose sake he exposed himself, Philip devoted 
himself entirely to divert the mind of Agnes de Meranie 
from contemplating the fatal truth which she had learned 
at last He now called to her mind the enthusiasm 
with which his barons had espoused her cause; he 
pointed out to her, that the whole united bishops of 
France had solenudy pronounced the dissolution of his 
incomplete maniage with the Princess of D^unark; 
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and he assured her, that were it but to protect the rights 
of his clergy and his kingdom from the grasping am- 
bition of the see of Rome» he would resist its inter- 
ference, and maintain his independence with the; last 
drop of his blood. ^ 

At the same time, he strove to win her away even 
from the remembrance ; and he himself seemed almost 
to forget the monarch in the husband. Sometimes it 
was in the forests of Oompi^gne, Senlis, or Fontain- 
bleau, chasing the stag or the boar, and listening to the 
music of the hounds, die ringing horns, and the echoing 
woods. Sometimes it was in the banquet and the 
pageant, the tournament or the cour pleniere^ with all 
Its crowd, and gayety, and song. Sometimes it was 
* in solitude and tranquillity, Straying together through 
lovely scenes, where nature seemed but to shine back 
the sweet feelings of their hearts ; and every tone of 
all summer's gladness seemed to find an echo in their 
bosoms. 

Philip succeeded ; and Agnes de Meranie, though 
her cheek still remained a shade paler than it had 
been, and her soft eyes had acquired a look of pensive 
languor, had, or seemed to have, forgotten that there 
was a soul on earth who disputed her title to the heart 
of her husband and the crown of her realm. She 
would laugh, and converse, and sing, and frame gay 
dreams of joy and happiaess to come, as had been ever 
her wont ; but it was observed that she would start and 
nm pale when any one came upon her suddenly, as if 
she still feared evil news ; and if any thing diverted 
her thoughts from the gay current in which she strove 
to guide them, she wodd fall into a long revery, from 
which it was difficult to wake her. 

Thus had passed the time of Philip Augustus and 
Agnes de Meranie from their departure for Compi^gne, 
the day afler the tournament. The hours of Count 
Thibalt d^Auvergne, however, had been spent in a very 
different manner from that which he had anticipated. 
He had, it is true, made up his mind to a painful duty ; 
but it. was a duty of another kind he was called to 
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perform. As his foot was in the stirrup to join the royal 
cavalcade, for the purpose of proceeding to Gompiegne, 
according to the king's invitation, a messenger arrived 
^m Auvergne, bearing the sad news that his father 
had been suddenly seized with an ilhiess, from which 
no 'hope e^sted of his recovery; and D'Auvergne, 
without loss of timet turned his steps towards Yic le 
Comte. , ^ 

/' On his arrival, he found his parent still lingering on ] 
^e confines between those two strange worlds, the j 
present and the future : — ^the one which we pass / 
through, as in a dream* without knowing the realities / 
of any thing around us ; — the other, the dreadful inevi-'i 
tability of which we are fond to clothe in a thousand f 
splendid hopes, putting, as it were, a crown of glory) 
pn the odid and grimly brow of death. 

'Twag a sad task to watch the flickering of life's 
lamp, till the flame flew off for ever! The Count 
d'Auvergne, however, performed it firmly ; and having 
laid the ashes of his father in the earth, he staid but 
to receive the homage of his new vassals, and thea 
turned his stepis once more towards Paris, leaving the 
government of Auvergne to his uncle, the famous Count 
Guy, celebrated both for his jovial humour and his pre- 
(latory habits. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

We must now once more go back a little in our his 
tory and return to Sir Guy de Coucy, who, on th<i 
doming of his friend's departure for Auvergne, stood 
^t the door of their common dwelling, to see him set 
Out. In the hurry of such a moment, there had been 
no time for many of those arrangements between th« 
two friends which the Count d'Auvergne much wished 
tp bave ii^ade. However, a«f he embraced Oe Coucy 
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at parting, according to the custom of the day, he 
whispered in his ear, *' The besants ve brought from 
the Holy Land are in my chamber. If you love me, 
De Coucy, rememb«r that we are brothers, and have 
all things in common. I shall find you here at my 
return. If I come not soon, I will seiMi you a messen- 
ger." De Goucy nodded his head with a smile, and, 
leaning on his large two-handed sword, saw the Count 
d'Auvergne mount his horse and depart. 

*' Farewell, D'Auvergne !** said he, as he turned to 
re-enter the house ; <* perhaps we may never meet 
again ; but De Coucy forgets not thy generous kind- 
ness, though he will not use it. Our fortunes are far 
too unequ^ for us longer to hold a common purse." 

Be it remarked, however, that the scruples which 
affected De Coucy on this occasion were rather sin- 
gular in the age in which he lived ; for the companion- 
ship of arms, which, in their romantic spirit, the knights 
of even a much later period often vowed to each o&er, 
were frequently of a stricter and more generous nature 
than any of our most solid engagements of life at pres- 
ent ; involving, not only community of fortune and of 
fate, but of fiiendships and of enmities, of pleasures and 
pains, and sometimes of life or death.* When once 
two knighte had exchanged arms, as was often the case, 
it became their duty to assist each other on every occa« 
siott, with body and goods, during the expedition in 
which they were engaged ; and sometimes, even for life* 
to share sJl wealth between them, both present and t*j 
come ; and in case of one dying, while under an en- 
gagement to do battle (or under a wager of battle, as 



^ * Bncange cicet this fbllowing fimnnla from a waik I eannoC meet witb. 
Tke pueage lefbn to a fraternity of anna between H^jjon, High Admiral of 
laeUy, and tbe ArcbbishQp of Palemuk. 

« Dictmn eet protarea qnod ii, Joxta oonaoetadlnem Slenlormn, fratemft 
IMua aocietatia eontrazerint, aeaeq;ae inrioem Jorqnrando aatrinzerint ut ntuot 
Alteram modts omnibus |iromoTeret, et tarn in pMaperia qoAm In advenia 
unias easent aniroi, nnina volnntatia atque conailli ; ^alaqnia alteram Isderet, 
fmborum incurreret (rffenaam." 

The aame learned author citea a dedaratkm of Lonia XI. when he e(Miatl- 
fatea Charlea Duke of Burgundy hia tole brother in aima, thereby eeeming to 
Imply thai thia fdopti^Q of a brother io anna waa reatiieted to (iqa.-rI>iMeit 
]raoaBge,iiik 
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H was called), his companion, or brother in arms, was 
bound to fill his place, and maintain his honour in the 
duel. 

While in the Holy Land, cut off from frequent sup* 
plies, and in imminent and continual dangers, De Coucy 
had found no inequality between himself and Count 
Thibalt d'Auvergne ; but now, placed amid the ruin* 
ous expense of tournaments and courts, he resolved 
to break off at once an engagement, where no parity 
of means existed between himself and his companion. 

Slowly, and somewhat sadly, De Coucy returned to 
his own chamber, feeling a touch of care, that his light 
heart had not often known before. *^ Hugo de Barre,** 
said he, *< give me a flask of wine ; I have not tasted 
my morning's cup, and I am melancholy." 

** Shall I put some comfits in it, beau sire T^ de« 
manded the squire. ^ I have often known your wor- 
ship get over a bad fit of love by a ladleful of comfits 
in a cup of Cyprus." 

^' As thou wUt, Hugo," answered the knight; ''but 
'tis not love I want to cure now-a-day." 

" Marry ! I thought, Sire Ghiy," replied Hugo de 
Barre, *' that it was all for love of the Lady Isa^ore ; 
but then, again, I fancied it was strange, if you loved 
her, that you should leave her at Senlis, and not go on 
with her to her own castle, and strive to win her !" 

'' Her father was going to lodge with the Sire de 
Montmorency, my cousin Enguerand's sworn foe," re- 
plied De Coucy ; ^ and even after that, he goes not 
home, but speeds to Rouen, to mouth it with John, 
king of England. — ^By my faith !" he added, speaking 
to himself, «* that old man will . turn out a rebel from 
simple folly. He must needs be meddling with trea- 
son, but to make himself important Yet, D'Auvergne 
says he was a good warrior in his day. I wish I could 
keep his fingers firom the fire, were it but for his 
daughter's love — sweet giri !" 

Had De Coucy been ^one, he would probably have 
thought what he now said, yet would not have spoken 
it; but having begun by addressing his attends^ he 
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irent on aloud, though the latter part of what he said 
was, in reality, merely a part of his conunune with 
himself. Hugo de Barre, howerer, who had, on more 
than one occasion, been thus made as it were a 
speaking-block by his master, understood the process 
of De Gouc3r's mind, and stood silent till his lord had 



'* Then you do love the lady, beau sire V* said he at 
last, Tenturing more than he usually did upon such 
occasions. 

" Weil, well ! Hugo ; what is it to thee T demanded 
De Coucy. '*I will not keep thee out all night, as 
when I courted the Princess of Syracuse." 

^ Nay, but I love the Lady Isadore better than ever 
I did the Princess of Syracuse,*^ replied the squire ; 
** and I would stay out willingly many a night for her 
sake, so she would be my lord's true lady. — ^Look ye 1 
my lord. You have seen her wear this bracelet of 
cloth of gold,'' he continued, drawing forth a piece of 
fine linen, in which was wrapped a broad band of doth 
of gold, not at all unlike the bracelets of gilded wire 
lately so mu<»H tlie mode among fhe fair dames of Lon- 
don and Paris. " I asked one of her maidens to steal 
it for me.** 

**You did not, surely, Hugo!" cried De Coucy. 
**How dare you be so bold with any noble lac^, 
sirrah r 

*• Nay, then, I will give it back,** replied the squire. 
^ I had intended the theft to have profited your lord- 
ship; but I will give it back. The Lady Isadore, it is 
true, knew that her damsel took it; but still it was a 
theft; and I will give it back again. She knew, too, 
that it was I who asked it ; and doubtless guessed it 
was you, beau sire, would have it ; but I had better 
give it back." 

"Nay, nay! good Hugo," replied De Coucy ; "pve 
it me. I knew not you were so skiHul in such matters. 
I knew you were a good scout, but not in Sir Cnnd's 
army.— feive it me !" 7 

" Nay, beau sire ; I had better give it back," replied 

VoL.L— F 
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die squire ; *' and tken I will fall into my duty again, 
and look for nothing but Routiers, Cotereaux, and the 
like. But there is something more I wished to tell 
you, sir : old Giles, the squire of the good Count Ju- 
lian, told me, that if his lord keep his mind of going to 
Rouen, he must needs in three weeks* time pass within 
sight of our own — ^that is to say, your own — castle. 
Now, would it not be fair sport to lay an ambush for 
the whole party, and take them prisoners, and bring 
them to the castle ?" 

" By my faith ! it would," replied the knight. " But 
how is this, Hugo1 — ^thou art a changed man. Ever 
since I have known thee, which is since I was not 
higher than my dagger, thou hast shown thyself as 
st^ and sturdy a piece of old iron as any of &e cors- 
lets that hang by the wall ; and now thou art craving 
bracelets, and laying ambushes for fair ladies, as if 
thou hadst been bred up in the very palace of Love. 
Methinks that same damsel who stole the bracelet for 
thee must have woke up some new spirit in thy heart 
of stone, to make thine outward man so pliable. Why, 
compared to what thou wast, Hugo, thou art as a deer- 
skin coat to a steel plastron. — ^Art thou not in love, 
man ? Answer me !" 

** Something like, I fear me, beau sire," replied the 
squire. *' And as it is arranged between me and Alixe, 
that if you win the lady I am to have the maid, we are 
resolved to set our wits to work, to help your lord- 
ship on." 

" By my life ! a hopeful plot," replied De Coucy : 
^ and well do I know, Hugo, that the maid's good word 
is often as much gained as the mistress's smile. — ^But 
go, order to saddle ; leave the bracelet with me ; and 
as soon as the horses be ready, De Coucy will spur on 
for the home of his fathers." 

The squire delivered the bracelet to his lord, and leil 
the apartment : and no sooner was he gone, than De 
Coucj^ carried the bracelet to his lips, to his forehead, 
and ms heart, with as much fervour of devotion as ever 
monk showed for the most sacred relic of his ehurcb. 
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^ 6he knew that her damsel took it ! — she knew that 
it was for me P exclaimed he in an ecstasy of delight, 
which every one who can feel may have felt on dis* 
covering some snch unlooked-for source of happmess. 
Stretching out his hand, De Coney then took his rote, 
which, as a true troizv^re, he made his inseparable 
companion. It was an age when poetry was a lan- 
guage — ^the real, not the figurative, language of love — 
when song was in the heart of every one, ready to break 
forth the moment that passion or enthiisiasm called for 
its aid ; — ^and, in the acme of his gladness, he sang to it 
a ballad, composed, indeed, long before ; but the con- 
cluding verse of which he altered to suit his fedings at 
'4ie moment* 



L 

<'Iiodenqrbattte-lior«e 

A long, a long and weary way; 
IFndinc f saw nigbt's lateat Mar, 

And morning's prime, and liaen day, .^i 

Bat still the desert around me lay. 

n. 

On, on, o^er Iniming sands I rode, 
Beneath a red and angry sky ; 

Boming, the air azonnd me glow*d ; 
My tongue was parch'd, my lip was dry ;— 
I would hare given worlds ft>r the west wtnd^ if^ 

ra. 

With fevei'd blood, and fiery eye, 

And not and aching brow, I go; 
When, oh the rapture to descry 

The pahn-trees green, the fountain low, 

Where willing water* sweetly flow! 

IV. 
Tbroagh life, as o*er that Syrian plalB, 

Alone Vre wandered from a eUld, 
Thirsting for love, yet all in rain. 

Till now when sweet and undeflled, 

I And liore'S tountain in the wild.'* , 

De Coucy sang, and then again pressed the token 
which he had obtained to his lips, and to his heart ; 
when suddenly a loud "Haw, haw! haw, hawT 
startled him from his pleasing dreams, and he saw 
Gallon the Fool standing beside him. 

"Haw, haw!" cried Gallon; my master's turned 
F2 
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juggler, and is playing with scraps of gold riband, sindl 
singing songs to them. By my dexterity ! PIl give up 
the trsde: the mystery is no longer honourable-— every 
fool can do it** 

*< Take care that one fool does not get his ears slit,*' 
answered De Coucy. •♦ Tell me, sir, and tell me truly, 
—-for I know thee. Gallon, and that thou art no more 
fool than may serve thy turn, — ^where hast thou been 
since daybreak this morning f* 

*'I went out on the road to Compile,'' replied 
Gallon gravely, '*to see how the wolf looked in the 
sheepfold ; and whether the falcon comported himself 
sociably in the dove's nest. Farther, I sought to be*' 
hold how the shepherd enjoyed the sight of sir wolf 
tojdng with the lamb ; and still farther — " 

"Villain!*' cried De Coucy, "what mean you? 
Speak me no more apologues, or your skin shall sufei' 
for it! What mean you, I say!" and De Coucy sud- 
denly seized the juggler by the arm, so as to prevene 
him from escaping by his agility, which he frequently^ 
did, from the blow which he menaced to bestow on hini^ 
with his other hand. 

"Well! well!" cried Gallon, ever willing to say any 
thing that he thought might alarm, or nsortify, or pain his 
hearers. " I went first, beau sire, to inquire of a dear' 
friend of mine at the palace — ^who fell in love with mey 
because, and on account of, the simple beauty and griace' 
of my snout — ^whether it be true, that Philip the Magnifi- 
cent had taken alctual possessioiii of the lands of youf 
aunt's husband, the Count de Tankerville ; and I find he' 
has, and called in all the revenues to the i^yal treasury^ 
Oh ! 'tis a great king and an expeditious t — ^Haw, hat^, 
haw !" and though ^thin reach of the young knight's 
arm. Gallon the Fool could not repress his glee at the 
sight of a slight shade of natural mortification that 
came over his lord's countenance. 

" Let him," cried De Coucy, — " let him take them all ! 
I would rather that he had tibem than the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Better they should go to strengthen a godid 
king than to nourish a fat and overgrown vass^. — 
But you escape me not so^ Sir Gallon ! You said youl' 
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went on the road to Compiegne to see how the wdf 
looked m the sheepfoldl 't'^anslate, Sir Fool I 
Translate ! What meant you?" 

" Simfdy to see Count Thibalt d^Auvergne, and Queen 
Agnes de Meranie," replied the jongleur. — " Haw, haw I 
— Is there any harm in that ?" 

De Coucy started as if some one had struck himy 
experiencing that sort of astonishment which one feels 
when suddenly some fact to which we have long shut 
our eyes breaks upon us at once, in all the sharpness 
of self-evidency — ^if one may use the word. "'Tis 
impossible!" cried he. ^It cannot be! 'Tis not to 
be believed !" 

''Haw, haw, haw !" cried GaUon the Fool. *'Notto 
be doubted, beau Sire de Coucy! — ^Did he not join 
ypur good knightliood as blithe and merry as a lark, 
after having spent some three months at die court of 
Istria and Moravia? — ^Did'he not go on well and gayly 
till the news came that Philip of France had wedded 
Agnes de Meranie ? Then did he not, in your own tent, 
turn paler than the canvass that covered him ? — ^And 
did he not thenceforth wax wan and lack-witted, sick 
and sorrowful ? — ^Haw, haw ! haw, haw !" 

" Cease thy grinning, knave !" cried De Coucy 
sharply, " and know, that even if he does love the queen, 
'tis in all honour and honesty ; as one may dedicate 
one's heaii and soul, one's lance and song, to the greatest 
princess on all the earth, without dreaming aught to her 
dishonour." 

" Haw, haw, haw ! haw, haw !" was all the answer 
of Gallon Cie Fool ; and darting away from die relaxed 
grasp oi IM Coucy, on whose brow he saw clearly a 
gathering fi*orm, he rushed down, shouting, ''Haw, 
haw ! haw, haw !" with as keen an accent of triumph, 
as if he had gained a victory. 

" Is it possible f said the' knig:ht to himself, " that I 
have been blind for nearly two years to what has been 
discoverf^d by an idiot on the instant ! Grod bless us 
all, and the holy saints ! — ^D'Auvergne ! D'Auvergne ! 
I pity thee, from my soul ! for where thou hast loved, 
II 
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and loved so fair a creature, there wilt thou still love, 
till the death. Nor art thou a man to seek to quench 
thy love in thy lady's dishonour — to learn to gratify thy 
passion and to despise its object as some men wouldr 
Here thy very nobleness, like plumes to the ostrich, is 
thy bane and not thy help. — ^And Philip too. If e'er a 
king was bom to be jealous, he is the man. I wotdd 
not for a dukedom love so hopelessly. However, 
D'Auvergne, I will be near thee — near tQ thy dangers, 
though not to thy wealth." 

At this point, the contemplations of De Coucy were 
interrupted by the return of Hugo de Barre, his squiret 
informing him that the horses were ready ; and at the 
same time laying down on the table before his lord a 
small leathern bag, apparently full of money. 

** What is that T demanded De Coucy. 

<^ The ransom of the two knights' horses and armour 
overthrown by your lance in 3ie yesterday's touma* 
ment," replied the squire. 

" Well, then, pay the two hireling grooms," said De 
Coucy, " whom we engaged to lead the two Arabians 
irom Auvergne, smce we discharged the Lombards wha 
brought them thither." 

"They will not be paid, beau sire," replied the 
squire. "They both pray you to employ the hire 
which is their due in furnishing them yrith each a horse 
and arms, and then to let them serve under your 
banner." 

"Well, be it so, good Hugo," replied the knight 
" Where — God knows where I shall find food to cram 
their mouths withal ! 'Twill add two, however, to my 
poor following. Then, with thee and the page and my 
own two variets, we shall make seven ; — eight with 
Gallon the Fool. By my faith ! I forgot the jugrier, 
who is as stout a man-at-arms as any among us. But, 
as I said, get thee gone with the men to the Rue St. 
Victor, where the haubergers dwell. Give them each 
a sword, a shield, a corslet, and a steel bonnet : but 
make them cast away those long knives hanging by 
their thighs, which I love not ; — ^they always make me 
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think of that one wherewith that villain slave of a M«* 
houn ripped up my good battle-horse Hero ; and woulA 
have slain me with it too, if I had not dashed him to 
atoms with my mace. Ride quick, and overtake me 
and the rest on the road : we go at a foot-pace.'' So 
saying, Guy de Coucy descended the narrow staircase 
of his dwelling ; and, after having spoken for a few 
moments with one of the attendants of Count d'Au- 
vergne, who had remained behind, he mounted his 
horse, and rode slowly out of the city of Paris. 
' There is no possible mode of progressimi that I know 
of more engendering of melancholy than the foot-pace 
of a horse when one is alone. It is so like the slow 
and retarded pace which, whether we will or not, we 
are obliged to pursue oa the highroad of life. Eveiy 
object, as it rises on our view, seems such a long age 
in its approach, that one feels an almost irresistible 
desire at every other step to give the whip or spur, and 
accelerate the heart's slow beatings by some more rapid 
movement of the body. Did one wish to cultivate their 
stupidity, let them ride their horse at a walk over one 
of die long straight roads of France. 

The face of the country, however, was in those days 
very different from what it is at present ; and the nar- 
row earthy road over which De Coucy travelled wound 
in and out over hills and through forests : now plunging 
into the deep wood; now emerging by the bright stream; 
now passing for a short space tmrough vineyards and 
fields, with a hamlet or a village by the roadside ; now 
losing itself in wilds and solitudes, where one might 
well suppose that Adam's likeness had been never seen. 

The continual changing of the objects around took, 
of course, greatly from the monotony of the slow pace 
at which De Coucy had condemned himself to proceed, 
while in expectation of liis squire's return ; and a calm 
sort of melancholy was all he felt, as he revolved in his 
mind the various points of his own situation and that 
of his friend the Count d'Auvergne. 

In regard to himself, new feelings had sprung up in 
his bosom — feelings that he had heard of, but never 
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known before. He loved, and he fancied he was bfr 
loved ; and dreams, and hopes, and expectations, softer 
calmer, more profomid than ever had reached him in 
camps or courts, flowed in upon his heart, Uke the 
stream of some deep pure river, and washed away all 
that was rude and light, or unworthy in his bosom. 
Yet, at the same time, all the tormenting contentions 
of hope and fear — the fine hair-balancings of doubt and 
anxiety — ^the soul-torturings of that light and malicious 
imp, Love, took possession of the heart of De Ooucy ; 
and he calculated, within the hundred thousandth part 
of a line, how much chance there existed of Isadore 
of the Mount not loving him, — and of her lovmg some 
one else, — and of her father, who was rich, rejecting 
him, who was poor, — and of his having promised her to 
some one else; — and so on to infinity. At length, 
weary of his own reasonings thereupon, and lauglung 
at himself for combating the chimeras of his own 
imagination, he endeavoured to turn his thoughts to 
other tbinga, humming as he went— 

*' The man's a fiiol— the man's a fod 
That lets Love use him for a tool : 
Bat is that man, the tsods above, 
Himself unused, who uses love ? 

— ^And so will I," continued De Coucy, mentally. " It 
shall prompt me to great deeds and to mighty efforts. 
I will go to every court in Europe, and challenge them 
all to do battle with me upon the question. I will fight 
in every combat, and every skirmish that can be met 
with, till they cannot refiise her to me, out of pure 
shame.'* 

Such were the determinations of De Coucy in the 
age of chivalry, and he was one more likely than most 
men to keep such determinations. They, however, like 
all resolutions,*were of course modified by circumstance ; 
and in the mean while his squire Hugo rejoined him 
with the two varlets who had been hired in Auvergne 
to lead his horses, but who were now fitted to make a 
figure in the train of so warlike a knight. 

S^ill the prospect of his cold and vacant home, v^h 
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no smile to give him welcome, tnd, as he well knew, 
nothing but poverty for his entertainment^ sat some- 
what ^avily upon the young knight's heart. To lodge 
upon the battle-plain, under a covering that scarce ex- 
cluded the weaUier ; to feed on the coarsest and most 
scanty food ; to endure all penis and privations for 
chivaliy^s, rehgion's, or his country's sake was nothing 
to the bold and hardy soldier, whose task and pride it 
was so to suffer: but for the chitelain, De Coucy, to 
return to the castle where his fathers had lived in splen- 
dour,-^to the bowers and halls where his infancy had 
been nursed with tenderness, — and to find all empty 
and desolate ; the ealth and magnificence wasted in 
the thousand fruitless enterprises of the crusades, and 
the loved and familiar laid low in the melancholy 
dwellings of the gone, was bitter, sadly bitter, even for 
a young light heart and unquenchable s|Hrit like his. 

One of his ancestors, who, in the reign of Henry the 
First, had founded the younger branch of the De Cou- 
cys, of which he was now the sole representative, had 
done important services to the crown, and had been 
rewarded by the hand of Aleonore de Magny, on the 
Seine, heuress of the last terre Ubre^ or ftee land, in 
France ; and this his race had maintained in its original 
fre^om against all the surrounding barons, and even 
egainst the repeated efforts of every successive king 
who on every occasion attempted to exact homage by 
force, or to win it by policy. His father, indeed, before 
taking the cross, which he did at the persuasion of 
Louis the Sevenlh, had put his lands under the pro- 
itection of the king, who, on his part, promised to guard 
its inviolability against all and every one ; and acknow- 
ledged by charter under his hand and seal that it was 
free and mdependentof the crown. 

The maiuAr or castel of every baron of the time was 
always a building of more or less strength ; but it is to 
be supposed, of course, that the chftteau attached to 
•lands in continual dispute, was fortified with an addi- 
tional degree of precaution and care. Nor was this 
"Wimting in the chateau of De Coucy Magny as it was 
F8 
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called : wall and battlement, tower, turret, and bartizMi 
overhung every angle of the hill on which it was placed, 
and rendered it almost impregnable, according to the 
mode of warfare of those days. 

When De Coucy had left it with his father's men-at- 
arms, though age had blackened it, not one stone was 
ess in the castle-walls, — ^not a weed was on the battle- 
ments ; and even the green ivy, that true parasite which 
sucks the vital strength of that which supports it, was 
carefully removed from the masonry. 

But, oh! how fast decay speeds on, even by the 
neglect of ten short years ! When De Coucy returned, 
the evening sun was setting behind the hill on which 
the castle stood ; and, as he led his scanty band of 
horsemen up the winding and difficult path, he could 
see, by the rough, uneven outline of die dark mass 
before him, what ravages time had already made. 
High above the rest, the donjon, which used to seem 
proud of its square regularity, now towered with one 
entire angle of it? battlements given way, and many a 
bush and shrub waving their long feathery foliage from 
window and from loophole ; while the neglected state of 
the road, and even the very tameness of ihe wild animals 
in the woods near the chateau,— the hares and the deer, 
which stood and gazed with their large round eyQs for 
many moments at De Coucy and his followers, before 
they started away, — ^told, with a sad moral, that man 
was seldom seen there. 

De Coucy sighed as he rode on ; and stopping at 
the gates of the barbican, which, thickly plated and 
studded with iron, opposed all entrance, wound a long 
blast upon his horn. A moment afler, the noisb of 
bolts and bars was heard, as if the doors were about to 
be thrown open ; but then again came the sound of 
some old man's foice, exclaiming in a tone of querulous 
anger, " Hold, hold ! Villain CaJord ! Will yoa give 
up the castle to the Cotereauxt Hold, I say! or I 
will break thy pate ! I saw them from the beffiroy. 
They are a band of Cotereaux. Go rouncji to the 
serfs' shedSf and bid them come and take their bows 
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to die walls. Up you, and ring the bancloche, tha 
we may have the soldiers from Magny !** 

"Onfroy-! Onfroy!" shouted De Coucy. "Open 
your gates ! Tis I, Guy de Coucy !" 

" Your voice I know not !" roared the old man in 
reply. " My young lord had a soft, sweet voice ; and 
yours is as deep as a bell, I know not your voice, fair 
sir. — ^Man the walls, I say, Calord I 'Tis all a trick," 
he continued, speaking to his companion. " Sound the 
bancloche!" - - 

"If you know not my voice," cried De Coucy, 
"surely you should know the blast I have sounded. im 
my horn P' 

" Sound again, beau sire ! — sound again !" cried the 
old man. " I will know your blast among ten thousand, 
if you be a De Coucy ; and if you be my young lord, 
I will know it in all the world." 

De Coucy put his horn to his lips and reiterated his 
blast, when instantly the old man exclaimed, " 'Tis he ! — 
'tis he, Calord I — Open the gates — open tfie gates, quick ! 
lest I die of joy before I see his face again ! 'Tis he- 
himself! — ^The Blessed Virgin, Queen of Heaven, be 
praised for all things ! — Give me the keys ! — give me 
the keys, Calord !" and no sooner were the doors 
pushed back, than casting himself on his knees before 
his lord's horse, with the tears of joy coursing each 
Gther rapidly down his withered face, the old seneschal 
exclaimed, "Enter, noble chfttelain! and take your 
>wn ; and God be praised, my dear boy ! and the Holy 
firgin, and St. John, and St. Peter, but more especially 
St. Martin of Tours ! for having brought you sstfe back 
again from the dangers of Palestine, where your noble 
father has left his valiant bones ! — ^Here are the keys, 
which I offer into your hand, beau sii:^" he continued, 
looking earnestly at De Coucy, and Viping the salt 
rheum that obscured his sight " And yet I can scarce 
believe," he added, " that young Guy, the last of the 
three fair youths, — ^he who was not up to my shoulder 
when he went, whom I first taught to draw a bow, or 
wheel a horse — that young Guy, th6 page — and a 
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saucy stripUng he was too^ — my blessing on his wag* 
gish head!— 4iat young Guy the page should have 
grown into so tall and strong a man as you, beau sire ! 
— ^Are you not putting upon me? Was it truly you 
that blew that blast t" and his eye ran over the per- 
sons who followed behind ms lord. — **But noT he 
added, ^* it must be he ! I know his blue eye, and the 
curl of his lip ; and I have heard how he is a great 
knight now-a-days, and slays Saracens, and bears away 
the prizes at toumays : — ^1 have heard it aU I" 

De Coucy calmly let the old man finish his speech^ 
without offering to take the keys, which from time to 
time he proffered, as a sort of interjection, between 
the various parts of his disjointed discourse. " It is 
even I, good Onfroy," replied he 9X last: "keep the 
keys! — keejp the ke3rs, ^^ood old man! — ^they cannot 
be in worthier hands than yours. But now let us in« 
I bring you, as you see, no 'great reinforcement; but I 
hope your garrison is not so straitened for provisions 
that you cannot give us some, slipper, for we are hun- 
gry, though we be few.'* 

"We will kill a hog— we will kill a hog, beau sure !•• 
replied the old man. "I'have kept chiefly to the hogs, 
beau sire, since you wdfe gone, for they cost nothing 
to keep: the acorns of iihe forest serve them : and they 
have increased wonderfully! Oh, we have plenty of 
hogs ; but as ^i(|^^ and sheep, and things of that 
kind, that eat nwR^d profit litde, I was obliged to 
abandon them i^eiMhtent you the last silver I coul<! 
get, as you commanoM." 

De Coucy signified his perfect indifference as to 
whether his supper consisted of mutton, beef, or pork; 
and riding through the barbican, into the enclosure of 
the walls, he crossed the court and alighted at the 
great gates of the hall, which were thrown open to 
receive him. 

Calord, the servant or varlet of the seneschal, had 
run on before, to light a torch ; for the day was begm- 
ning to fail, and the immense apartment was of its 
own nature dark and gloomy; but still, all within was 
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dim. The rays of the torch, though held high, and 
waved round and round, scarcely se#ed to show 
some dark lustreless suits of armour hung against the 
walls : and the figures of some of the serfs, who had 
stolen into the farther extremity of the hall, to catch a 
glimpse of their returned lord, ^seemed like spirits 
moving about on the dark confines of another world ; 
while more than one bat, startled even by the feeble 
light, took wing and fluttered among the old banners 
overhead. At the same time, as if dreary sounds were 
wanting to complete the gloominess of the young 
knight's return, the clanging of his footsteps upon the 
pavement of the empty hall awoke a long, wild echo^ 
which, prolonged through the open doors communicating 
with untenanted halls and galleries beyond, seemed the 
very voice of Solitude bewailing her distuibed repose. 
It all fell cold upon De Coucy's heart ; and laying 
his hand on the old seneschal's shoulder, as he was 
about to begin one of his long discourses,—'* Do not 
speak to me just now, good Onfroy !" said the young 
^ight ; <* I am not in a vein to listen to any thing. 
But durow me on a fire in yon empty heardi; for, 
though it be July, this hall has a touch of January. 
Thou hast the key of the books too : — ^bring them all 
down, good Onfroy ; I will seek some moral that may* 
teach contentment. — Set down my harp beside me, 
good page.** And having given these directions, De 
Coucy cast himself into. l]be justice-chair of his anccs* 
tors, and covering his eyes with his hands, gave him* 
self up to no very sweet contemplations. 



CHAPTER Xra. 



It would seem a strange command in our day were 
anyone to order his servant to bring down tlie library, 
and certainly would infer a much more operose under* 
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taking than feU to the lot of old OnStay the senesehal, 
who, while (iUord, his man, cast almost a whole tree 
in the chimney, and the varlets of De Coucy unloaded 
his baggage-horses, easily brought down a small wooden 
box, containing the whole literature of the ch&teau. 
And yet, perhaps, had not the De Coucys firom father 
to son been distinguished trouyeres, no such treasure of 
letters would their castle har)^ contained ; for, to count 
the nobles of the kingdom throughout, scarce one in a 
hundred could read and write. 

De Coucy, however, had wasted — ^as it was then 
called — some of his earlier years in the study of > pro- 
fane hterature, till the death of his two elder brothers 
had called him from such pursuits ; from which time 
his whole course of reading had been in the romances 
of the day, where figured either Charlemagne with his 
peers and paladins, or the heroes, writers, and philoso- 
phers of antiquity, aU mingled together, and habited as 
knights and magicisuis. 

A manuscript, however, in those days, was of course 
much more precious it ihe eyes of those who could 
read than such a thing possibly can be now; and De 
Coucy, hoping, as many -have done since, to shelter 
himself behind a book from the sharp attacks^ of un- 
pleasant thought, eagerly opened the manifold bars and 
Sucklings of the wooden case, and took out the Qrst* 
vellum that his hand fell upon. This proved to be but 
a collection of tensons, lais, and pastourelles, all of 
which he knew by heart, so that he was obliged to 
search farther. The next he came to had nearly 
shared the same fate, being a copy of the Life of Louis 
the Fat, written in Latin a few years before, by Suger, 
abbot of St. Denis. The, Latin, however, was easy ; 
and De Coucy's erudition coming to his aid, he read 
various passages from those various pages, wherein 
the great minister who wrote it gives such anims^ed 
pictures of all that passed immediately previous to the 
very age and scenes amid which the young knigbt 
was then living. At length his eye rested on the 
epigraph^of the sixteenth chapter, *' Concerning ^ . 
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treachery committed %t the Roche Guyon, by William^ 
brother-in-law of the king; concemingliilso the death 
of Guy; and the speedy vengeance diat overtook 
William,'' 

. No title could have been more attractive in ihd eyes 
of De Coney; and skipping very little of his text, 
where his remembrance of the language £uled him, he 
went on to read. " * , / . 

**Upon a promontory formed by the ^peat river 
Seine, at a spot difficult of access, is built an ignoble 
castle, of a frightM aspect, called La Roche Guyon. 
On the surface of the promontory the castle is invisilde, 
being hollowed out of the bowels of the high rock. 
The skilful hand of him who formed it has cut the high 
rpck itself on tlie side of die hill, and by a mean and - 
narrow opening has practised a subterranean habitation 
of immense extent. •**•** 

** This subterranean castle, not more hideous in the 
sight of men than in the sight of God, had about this 
time for its lord Guy de la Roche Guyon, a young man 
of gentle manners, a stranger to' the wickedness of his 
ancestors. He had, indeed, interrupted its course, and 
showed himself resolved to lead a tranquil and honour- 
able life, free from their infamous and greedy rapacity. 

"Surprised by the very position of his wretched 
eastle, and massacred by the treachery of his own 
father-in-law, the most wicked of the wicked, he lost 
by an unexpected blow both his dwelling and his life. 

" William, his father-in-law, was by birth a Norman ; 
and, unequalled in treachery, he made himself appear the 
dearest friend of his daughter's husband. This man, t(H^ 
mented by black envy, and brewing wicked designs, un- 
happily found, on the evening of a certain Sunday, an op^ 
'poTtxadty of executing his diabolical designs. He came, 
tlien, with his arms covered with a mantle, and accom- 
panied by a handful of assassins ; and mingled' him- 
self, though with very different thoughts, among a 
crowd of pious people hastening to a church, which 
communicated by passage in the rock with the sub- 
terranean castle of Guy. For some time, while ihtf 
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rest gave themselves up to prayer, he feigned to pray 
also ; but, !• truth, occupied himself in examining 
attentively the passage communicating with the dwell- 
ing of h^ son-in-law. At that moment Guy entered 
the church ; when, drawing his sword, and seconded by 
his criminal associates, William, madly yielding to the 
iniquity of his heart, east himself into the doorway^ and 
struck down his son-in-law, who was already smiling 
a welcome upion him, when he felt the edge of his 
sword. The noble bride of the ch&telain, stupified at 
the sight, tore her hair and her cheeks, afler the manner 
of women in their anger, and running towards her 
husband, without fearing the fate that menaced her, she 
cast herself upon him to cover his body from the blows 
of the murderer, crying, while she received a thousand 
wounds, 'Vile butchers! slay me rather than him! 
— ^What has he done to merit death V * • • 

*' Seizing her by the hair the assassins dragged her 
away from her husband, who, crushed by their repealed 
blows, pierced by their swords, and almost torn in 
pieces with his various wounds, soon expired under 
their hands. Not contented yet, with a degree of 
cruelty worthy of Herod, such of his unhappy children 
as they could find, they dashed mercilessly against the 
rock — ?•* 

" Give me my lance !" cried De Coucy, starting up, 
with his blood boiling at this picture of an age so near 
his own, — ^ give me my lance, ho ! By all the saints 
of France — " 

But at that moment remembering that the event 
which Suger recounted must have taken place full fiify 
years before, and, therefore, that none of the actors 
therein could be a fit object for the vengeance which 
he had meditated inflicting with his own hand, he sat 
down again, and read out the tale, running rapidly 
through the murderer's 'first triumphant contemplation 
of the property he had obtained by the death of his 
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fton-in-law, and even of his ovm daughter ; but pausing 
with an angry sort of gladness over the detail of the 
signal punishment inflicted on him and his accomplices. 
Nor did he find the barbarous aggravation of tearing 
his heart from his bosom, and casting his body, attached 
to a plank, into the river Seine, to float to his native 
place, in any degree too horrible an award for so 
horrible a villain. On the contrary, starting from his 
chair, with all the circumstances of his own fate forgot, 
he.was striding up and down the hall, wishing that this 
same bloodthirsty Guillaume had been alive then to 
meet him in fight; when, suddenly, just as the old 
seneschal was bustling in to lay out the table for his 
young lord's supper, the long, loud blast of a horn 
sounded at the outer gates. 

" Throw open the gates, and see who is there !" 
cried De Coucy. "By the blessed rood! I have 
visiters early!" 

" In the Holy Virgin's name ! beau sure, open not the 
gates to-night l" cried the old seneschal. " You do not 
know what you do. All the neighbouring barons have 
driven the Cotereaux ofl" their own lands on to yours, 
because it is here a terre libre; and there are at least 
two thousand in the woods round about. Be ruled. 
Sir Guy! bcBuled!" 

" Ha, say you V* cried De Coucy. " But how is it, 
good Onfroy, that you can then drive out the swine 
you speak of, to feed in the forest ?" 

"Because — ^because — because, bean sure," replied 
the old man, hesitating, as if he feared the eflect of his 
answer, — " because I agreed with their chief, that if he 
and his would never show themselves within half a 
league of the castle I would pay him a tribute of two 
fat hogs monthly. 

"A tribute!" thundered, De Coucy, striking his 
clenched fist upon the table, " a tribute !" Then |ud- 
denly Ipwering his voice, he added, "Oh, my good 
Onfroy [ what are the means of a De Coucy shrunk 
to, that his castle, in his absence even, shoidd pay a 
tribute to thieves and pickpurses! How many able 
12 
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serfs have yon within the wallst I Imbw Jhaiia* power 
was smalL How manyf ^ 

*« But nine good men, and three old ones," replied 

the seneschal, shaking his head sadly; ^ and they are 

but serfs, you know, my lord, — ^I am but weakling, now- 

apday; and Calord, though a freeman, has known no 

•service,'* 

** And how many vassals bound to furnish a manf*^ 
demanded De Coucy. ** Throw open the gates, I say !** 
he continued, turning fiercely upon Calord, while the 
horn sounded again* ** I would fain see die Coterel 
who should dare to take two steps in this hall with Guy 
de Coucy standing by his own hearth. How many 
vassals, Onfroyr ' 

** But seven, beau sire/' replied the old man, looking 
fr<^m time to time towards the door of the hall, which 
led out into the courts and which Calord had left open 
behind himr-«^'but seven, Sir Guy; and they are only 
bound to a forty day«* riihng in the time of war." 

*'And now, tell me, Onfroy,** continued De Coucy,' 
standing as calmly with his back towards the door aff 
f£ he had been surrounded by a host of frieikTs. "• If 
you have paid this tribute, why are you now afraid of 
these thieves f 

** Because, Sir Guy,** replied thcf senestehal<" the lasC 
month^s hogs have not been sent ; there being soldiem 
ef the king's down at the town, withm sotihd of the 
bancloche. — But see. Sir Guy ( see ! they are pourinff- 
into the court ! I told you how 'twould be ! — See, seel 
••torches and all f n eU^ one can die now, as weli ac^ 
s week hence I*^ 

De Coucy turned, and at first the nuniber of bo^ek 
men that were filing info the court, two at a time, as 
they mounted the steep and narrow road, almost in* 
duced him to bid the gates be shut, that he might deal 
with them with some equality : but a second glance 
changed his purpose, for though here and there was to 
be seen' a haubert or a plastron glistening in the torch* 
light, by far the greater part of the horsemen were in 
the garb of peace. 
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^ These are no Cotereanzy good Qnftoyy*' said he, 
staying the old seneschal, who was in the act of draw- 
ing down from the wall some rusty monument of wars 
long gone* ^ These are peaceable guests, and must be 
as wen treated as we may. For the Goiereauz, I will 
take order with them before I be two days older ; and 
they shall fmd the woods of De Ooucy Magny too 
hot a home for summer weather. — ^Who b it seeks De 
Coucy 1" he continued, advancing as he saw one of 
the cavalcade dismounting at the hall-door. 

^ Guillaume de la Roche Guyon,'' replied the stran- 
ger, walking forward into the hall ; while De Ooucy, 
with his mind full of all he had just been reading con- 
nected with that name, instinctively started back, and 
laid his hand on his dagger ; but, instantly remember- 
ing himself, he advanced to meet the cavalier, and wel- 
comed him to the ch&teau. 

The stranger was a slight young man, without other 
arms than his sword; but he wore knightly spurs and 
belt, and in the front of his hat appeared the form of a 
grasshopper, beautifully modelled in gold. His fea^ 
tnres had instantly struck De Coucy as being familiar 
to him ; but it was principally this little emblem, joined 
with a silk scarf hanging from his neck, that fuUy re- 
called to his mind the young troubadour he had seen at 
the ch&teau of Vic le Comte. 

'^ I crave your hospitality, beau sircj for myself and 
train," said the young stranger. *^ Hardly acquainted 
with this part of fair France, for my greater feoffs lie in 
sweet Provence, I have lost my way in these forests. — 
But methinks we have mel before, noble chdtelain ;" 
and as he recognised De Coucy, a slight degree of 
paleness spread over the youth^s face. 

De Coucy, however, remarked it not ; and, of those 
generous natures from whose hearts resentments pass 
like clouds from the summer sun, he forgot entirely a 
slight feeling of jealousy which the young troubadour 
had excited in his bosom while at Vic le Comte ; and, 
instead of wishing, as he luui then done, to have him 
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flice to face in deadly arms, he welcomed him to his 
ch&teau with every hospitable greeting. 

"'Tis but an hour since I arrived myself, good 
knight," said he ; " and after a ten years' absence, my 
castle is scantily furnished for the reception of such an 
honourable guest. But see thou servest us the best of 
all we have, Onfroy, and speedily." 

" Haw, haw ! haw, haw !" cried Gallon the Fool, 
with his head protruded through one of the doors, — 
**haw, haw! The lion feasted the fox, and the fox 
got the best of the diimer." 

*' I will make thee juggle till thy Ihnbs ache," said 
De Coucy, "this very night, Sir Gallon; so will I 
punish thine insolence. — ^"Tis a juggler slave, beau 
sire^ he continued, turning to Guillaume de la Roche 
Guyon, who gazed with some astonishment at the jug- 
gler's apparition. "I bought him of the Lifidels, into 
whose power he had fallen several years ago. He 
must hav^ been once a shrewd-witted knave, and wants 
not sense how when he chooses to employ it ; but for 
some trick he played his miscreant master, the Sara- 
cen tied him by the legs to his horse's tail one day, 
and dragged him a good league across the sands 
to sell him at our camp, in time of truce.- Poor Gal- 
lon himself says his brain was then turned the wrong 
way, and has never got right again since, so that he 
breaks his sour jests on every one." 

The tables were soon spread, and the provisions, 
which indeed consisted of little else than pork, or hacon^ 
as it was then called in France, with, the addition of 
^wo unfortunate fowls, doomed to suffer for their lord's 
return, were laid out in various trenchers all the way 
down the middle of the board De Coucy and his 
guest took their places, side by side, at the top ; and 
all the free men in the train of either, were ranged 
along the sides. No fine dressair, covered with silver 
and with gold, ornamented the hall of the young 
knight ; all the plate which the crusades had left in 
his castle consisting of two large hanaps, or drinking- 
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cops, of sSver, and a saltcellar in the ferm of -a slup. 
Jugs of earthenware and cups of horn laj ranged by 
platters of wood and pewter ; and a momentary sting 
of mortified pride passed through De Coucy's heart, as 
the poverty of his house stood exposed to the eyes of 
the youns troubadour. 

For his part, however, Guillaume de la Roche 
seemed perfectly contented with his fare and reception ; 
praised the wine, which was indeed excellent, and 
evinced a traveller's appetite towards the hot steaks of 
pork and the freshly slaughtered fowls. 

Gradually De Coucy began to feel more at his ease, 
and, forgetting the poverty of his household display, 
^laughed and jested ^th his guest Pledging each 
other in many a cup, and at last adding thereto many 
a song, the hours passed rapidly away. Gallon the 
Fool was called ; and a stiff cord being stretched across 
the apartment, he performed feats thereon that would 
have broken the heart of H Diavolo Antonio himself, 
adding flavour and piquancy to the various contortions 
of his limbs by the rich and racy ugliness of his coun- 
tenance. 

** That cannot be his real nose T observed the young 
Provencal, turning with an inquiring look to De Coucy. 

*^ By aU the saints of Heaven I it is," replied De 
Coucy ; ** at least, I have seen him with no other.'' 

*' It cannot be !" said the troubadour, almost in the 
words of Slawkenbergius. ^ There never was a nose 
like that! .'Tis surely a sausage of Bijorre — both 
shape, and colour, and size. I wul never believe it to 
be a true nose I" 

"Ho ! Gallon," cried De Coucy. «• Bring thy nose 
here, and conviuce this fair knight that 'tis thine own 
lawM property." 

Gallon obeyed; and, jumping down from his rope, 
approached the place where the two knights sat, sway- 
ing his proboscis up and down in such a manner as to 
show that it was almost pretematurally under the com-, 
mand of 1^ volition. 

This, however, did not sausiy the young Provenjali 
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who,>as he came nearer, was seized with an irre&istibia 
desire to meddle with the strange appendix to the 
jonglemr's face ; and, giving way to this sort of hoyish 
whim, at the moment when Gallon was nearest, he 
seized his nose between his finger and thumb, and 
gave it a tweak fully sufficient to demonstrate its iden- 
tity with the rest of his flesh. 

Gallon's hand flew to his dagger ; and it was already 
gleaming half out of the sheath, when a loud " How 
now!'* from De Coucy stayed him; and affecting to 
take the matter as a joke, he threw a somerset back« 
wards, and bounded out of the hall. 

<< I could not have resisted, had he been an empe- 
ror!" said the young man, laughing. '* Oh 'tis zA 
wonderful appendage, and gives great dignity to his 
countenance !" 

** The dignity of ugliness," said De Coucy. " But 
take care that Gallon the Fool comes not across you 
with his dagger. He is as revengeful as an ape." 

" Oh, I will give him some gold," said the trouba- 
dour. '* One touch of such a nose as that is worth all 
the sheckles of Solomon's temple." 

De Coucy laughed, and the evening passed or in 
uninterrupted glee and harmony: but when the young 
knight found that his new companion was the grandson 
of the unfortunate Guy de la Roche Guyon, the ac- 
count of whose assassination he had just read, his 
heart seemed to open to him more than ever; and 
telling him, with a smile at the remembrance of having 
called for his lance, how much the history had moved 
him, Guy de Coucy poured forth his free and generous 
heart in professions of interest and regard. The young 
stranger seemed to meet -him as frankly; but, to a 
close observer perhaps, the very rounding of his phrases 
would have betrayed more study than was consistent 
with the same effusion of feeling which flowed in all 
De Coucy's actions. 

The chAtelain, however, did not remark it ; but aflcr 
having commanded a sleeping cup to be brought to the 
young Proven9al's bedroom, he led him thither him- 
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self. Here, indeed, his pride was somewhat gratified 
to find that the old seneschal had preserved the sleep- 
ing apartments with the most heelful care from the 
same decay that had affected the rest of the castle, and 
that the rich tapestries over the walls, the hangings of 
the bed, and its coverings of miniver and sable, attested 
that the family of De Coucy Magny had once at least 
known days of splendour. 

The next morning, by sunrise, the whole party in 
the castle were stirring ; and Giiillaume de la Roche 
Guyon gave orders to prepare his horses. De Coucy 
pressed his stay, but could not prevail; and after 
having adduced a thousand motives to induce his giiest 
to prolong his visit, he added one, which to his mind 
was irresistible. " I find," said he, " that during my 
absence, fighting for the recovery of Christ's cross and 
sepulchre, a band of lawless Routiers and Cotereaux 
have refiiged themselves in my woods — some two 
thousand, 3iey are called ; but let us strike off one-half 
for exaggeration. Now, I propose to drive them out 
with fire and sword, and doubt not to muster fifly good 
men-at-arms. Your train amounts to nearly the same 
number, and I shal) be veiy happy to share the honour 
and pastime with so fair a knight, if you be disposed 
to join me.** 

The young man coloured slightly, but declined. 
^ Important business," he said, *^ which he was afraid 
must have sufifered by the mishap of his having lost his 
way the evening before, would utterly prevent him 
from enjo3dng the great honour of fighting under Sir 
Guy de Coucy ; — ^but he should be most happy," he 
added, ** to leave all the armed men of his train, if they 
. could be of assistance in expelling the banditti from 
the territories of the Sire de Coucy. As for himself, 
he nowise feared to pursue his journey with merely 
his unarmed servants." 

De Coucy, however, declined — somewhat dryly, too; 
his favourable opinion of the young stranger being 
greatly diminished by his neglecting, on any aceount^ 
BO fair an opportuni^ of exercising his prowess and 
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gaining renown. He conducted him courteotisly to las 
horse, notwithstanding, drank the stirrup-cup with him 
8t parting, and, wishmg him a fair iad prosperous 
journey, returned into hu castle* 

Guillaume de la Roche Guyon rode on in silence al 
the head of his troop, till he had descended to the veiy 
bottom of the hill on which the chdieau stood ; then* 
turning to one of his favourite retainers, as they en-* 
tered the forest-^* By the Lord! Philippeau," cried 
he, *' saw ye ever such beggarly fare ? I slept not all 
night, half-chol(ed as I was with hog's flesh. And did 
you hear how he pi^eased me to my meat, as if he 
would fain have choked me outhght T The Lord d&* 
]iver us from such poor ch&telains, and send them 
back to fight in Palestine !" 

^'So say I, becM sire** replied the retainer: ** if they 
will take ship thither, we will pray for a fair wind.'* 

^ And the cups of hom, Philippeau,^ ched his lord, 
^' and the wooden platters— did you mark them 1 Oh, 
they were well worthy the viands they contained!" 

**So say I, beau sire^ replied the living echo. 
^ May they never contain any thing better ! — ^for chll« 
teau and chfttelaio, dinner and dishes, were all of a 
piece." 

^* And think of his dreaming that I would go against 
the honest Ootereaux with him !" cried the youth ; 
^* risking my horse and my life, and losing my time; 
all to rid his land of some scores of men as brave ai^ 
himself, I dare say, and a great deal richer. 'Twould 
have been a rare folly, indeed !" 

" So say I, beau sirei* rejoined the inevitable Philip^ 
peau ; *«that would have been tumihg his man before 
he had shown himself your master- — ^Ha, ha, ha !" 

**Haw, haw, haw!" shouted a voice in answer, 
whose possessor remained for a moment invisible. 
Iilie nei^t instant, however, the legs of a man appeared 
dangling from one of the trees, a few yards before 
them ; men down dropped his body at the extent of his 
arms ; and, letting himself fall like a piece of lead, 
QsiU<m the Fool stood lootioideas in their way. 
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«*Ha!'* cried Guillaume de la Roche, drawing for- 
ward what was called his mimomhe* a sort of pouch 
by his side, and taking out a couple of pieces of gold, 
•* Our good jongleur come for his guerdon ! — ^Hold, 
fellow !" and he cast the money to Gallon the Fool, 
who caught each piece before it fell to the ground. 

'*Haw, haw! haw, haw!" cried Gallon. "Gra- 
mercy, htau sire ! gramercy ! Now will I tell thee a 
piece of news,*' he continued in his abrupt and uncon- 
nected manner, — " a piece of news that never should 
you have heard but for these two pieces of gold. Your 
lady Idve is at the castle of the Sire de Montmorency. 
Speed thither fast, and you shall win her yet. — Haw, 
haw ! Do you understand ? Win her old" father first. 
Tell him of your broad lands, and your rich castles ; 
for old Sir Julian loves gold, as if it paved the way to 
heaven. — Haw, haw, haw ! When his love is won, 
never fear btit that his daughter's will come after ; and 
then, all because thou hast broad lands enough of thine 
own, thou shalt have all good Count Julia»*« to back 
them. — ^Haw, haw ! haw, haw ! Thus it is we give to 
those that waiit not , and to those who want, we spit 
in their face — a goodly gift ! — ^Haw, haw ! The world 
is mad, not I — 'tis but the mishap of being single in 
one*s opinion! — Haw, haw, haw!" and darting away 
into the forest without staying farther question, he was 
soon lost to their sight. 

No sooner, however, had Gallon the Fool assured 
himself that he was out of reach of pursuit, than sud- 
denly stopping, he cast himself on the ground, and 
rolled over and over two or three times, wlule he made 



* This pait ordi« dien wa« a small poach borne under tbe ann, and called 
escarcelle, or pera, when carried by pilgrims to the Holy Land. With the 
utmost rererenoe Ibr the learning, talent, and patience of Ducange, it appears 
to me that hn was mistaken in his interpretation of a passage of Cassian, 
relatiTe to this part of the pilgrim's dress. The sentence in Cassian is as fol. 
lows : ** Ultimas est habitos eorum pellis caprina, que melotes, Tel pera appet 
latar, et baeains;" which Ducange affirms to mean, that they wore a dress 
of goats* skins, a wallet, and a stick. Embarrassed by taking habittu in the 
limited sense of a garment, I should rather be inclined to think that the author 
merely meant that the hnt part of their (the monks*) dress was what is called 
• pera, or melotes, made of goatskins, and a stick, and not three distinct 
articles, as Ducange imagines.— ^m Ducange, Dissert, u. 
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the wood ring with^ his laughter. ^'Now have I mur- 
dered him ! — ^now have I slaughtered him ! — ^now have 
I given his throat tQ the butcher !" cried he, ** as vure 
^ if I held bis head under Knock-4ne-dawn DeCoucy's 
]i>attle-axe — now will be go 9^6. buy the old fodiJuhan's 
consent and promise, for gold and rich furniture* — ^Haw» 
haw, haw! Then will Isadore refuse; and let the De 
Coucy know. — ^Haw, haw! Then will De Coucy 
come with lance and shield, and provoke my gallant to 
the fight, which for his knighthood he dare not refuse^ 
— then will my great manslay^, my iroi>-fi8ted singer 
of songs, crush me this tiny, smooth-faced, quaint* 
apparelled imp of Provence, as Fve seen a great eater 
craunch a lark. — ^Haw, haw ! haw, haw ! And all for 
having tweaked my nose, though none of them know 
any thing about it! He will iimilt my countenance no 
more, I trow, when the velvet black moles are digging 
through his cold heart with their white hands. — Ah^ 
pursed countenai^e T he cried, as if seized with some 
sudden emotion of rage, and striking his cl^iched fisi 
hard upoi^ his hideous race — ^-^I^ cimed countenance! 
thou hast brought down upon me mook and mimicry^ 
hatred and conten^pt ! Every thing is loved — every 
thing is sought — every thing is adnmred, but I ; and I 
am fled froni by aJl ihsX see n^^ I am hated, and I 
hate myself — I am the Devil — surely I am the Devil ! 
— and if so, I will enjoy my reign. Beware ! beware I 
ye that mock me ; for I will live by gnawing your 
hearts,— I will, I wilU— Haw, haw!— that I will!" 
and suddenly bounding up, he caught one of the large 
boughs above his head^ swung himself backward and 
forward for a minute in the air ; and springing for- 
ward, with a loud screaming laugh, flew back to the 
pastle like an arrow shot ficom a bow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

^ Wb ffiiist now ieixam for a time tb the ch&teau of 
GompiegHe, in one of the priticipal chambers of which, 
ftunrounded by a bevy of fair maids, sat 'Agnes de 
Meranie, bendidg her graceful keadover an embroidery 
frame* As far as one mighi jud^e from the lively 
tolomis upon th^ ground of white satin, she was en- 
gaged in working a coai^f-!urtns ; and she plied her 
ftmall filigers b&s%, as if in haste» Her maids aLsd 
were all fully engaged, each in som^ occupation which 
tad in a degree a reference to that df the queto. One 
richly embroidered a swdrd-belt with threads of gold ; 
another wove a golden fiiifge for the coat-of-arms ; and 
a third was equally intent in tracing various symbols^ 
on a banner. 

From what internal emotion it is hard id day — ^for 
(Song is not always a sisn of jOy, — the queen, as she 
iat at her work^ j^ung* mm time to time, some of the 
yerses of one of the cangolis of the day, in a sweet 
low voices and iijf #iat sort of indifferent tone which 
Seemed to show, that wiide her hands were busy with 
fhe emb^idety, aiKd he^ voice was as mechanically^ 
taodulating the soifig, (hat nobler part of the mina 
"tirhich seems to dwell more in the heart than the bfain^ 
And whose thoughts afe feelings^ was btny with very 
different matter. 

THS SfiEKER FOR L0V£. 

«Ob WlMie iB Loirer th« pUgilm Mid, 
" Is Us priaon«r, dead, or flsd f 

Fve iougtit him tta with tpear and lanoe^ 

To meet him, seize and Und him. 
pTe sought him in each tower of France, 
But neysr yet could find him~ 

There.**— 

« Should thMe flowers in the treasure be azure of 
goldi Blanch r^ demanded tha queen. 
G3 
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^ Goldf madam ! — Oh, certainly gold P replied the 
lady, and the qaeen resumed her work and her song. 

*' Oh wlwre is LoreP he said again, 

" Let me not seek, and seek in vain! 

In tlM proud cities bave I been, 

In ooiiafes Pre soof ht bim, 
Ifld lords, 'mid shepbeids on tbe green, 
But none of them have broogbt bim-- 
There." 

« He is banished,* replied the knight, 
« By the oold looks of ooe ladies bright !"— 
" He is gone," said the lady fair, 

** To sport in Eden*s arboors, 
As fbr men's hearts, his old repair, , 
• Treason alone now haitwors^ 

"I have ftrand him,** the pllgrfan said; 
« In my heart be has laid his head. 

Thongh banish'd ftom knights and ladies rare, 

^id eren^hepberds mscard llin^ 
In my bosran shall be the god's lanr. 

And with sUken fttters FU jniud hfan— 
There.'' 

^ Was it not on Thursday the king wentr demanded 
the queen. 

'* No, madam,'* answered the lady, who had spoken 
before. ** He went on Friday ; and he cannot be back 
till the day after to-morrow, LP he come then ; for that 
false, uncourteous Kmg of England is as full of wiles 
as of villanies, and will never givf « clear reply ; so 
tliat it always costs my lord the king longer to ideal 
with him dian any of his other vassals. Were I his 
brother, the Earl of Salisbury, who has been twice at 
Paris, and is as good a knight as ever wore a lady's 
favour, I would sweep his head off with my long 
sword, and restore the crown to our little Arthur, who 
is the rightful king." 

^^ Where is the young traant t" demanded the queen. 
*^ I would fain ask him whether he would have these 
straps on the shoulder of plain silk or of gold. — ^Seek 
for him, good girl !" 

But at that moment a part of the tapestry was sud- 
denly pushed aside, and ^ slight^acefulboy, of about 
fifteen, sprang into the room. He was gayly dressed 
in a light tunic of sky-b]^e silk, and a jeweUed boimet 



"f)t the same colour, which showed weH- <p his bright^ 
Ikir skin^ and the falling curls of his sunny hair. , 

** Not so far off as you thought, fair cousin," said he, 
casting himself on one knee beside the queen, and 
kissing one of the smaU d^cate hands that lay on the 
embroidery-frame. i 

" Not eaves-dropping, I hope^ Arthur," said Agues 
de Meranie. " You, who are so soon to become a- 
knight, are too noMe for that, I am sure." 

" Oh, surely !" said the boy^ looking up in her face 
with an ingemious blush.' ** I had but been to see my 
motheir ; and, as I came baek, I stopped at the window 
above the «taifs to watch an eagle that was towering 
over the forest sto proudly, I could not help wishing I' 
had been an eagle, to* rise up like it into the skies, and 
see all the worlj' stretched out beneath me. And then 
I heard you singing, and there was no harm in staying 
to listen to that, you know, belle cousins^'* he added, 
looking up with a smiie. 

" And how is the Lady Constance now ?" demanded 
the queen.- 

"Oh! she is somewhat bfetter," replied Arthur. 
•* And she bade me thank you, fair queen, in her name, 
as well as my own, for undertaking the task which her 
illness prevented her from accomplishing." 

"No thanks! no thanks! Prince Arthur," replied 
the qti6en. " Is it not die duty of every dame in 
France to sdci in arming a knight when called upon ! 
Bilt tell me, Sir Runaway, for I have been waiting 
t^iese ten taiinutes to know, — will you have these straps 
oT dloth of gold or simple silk ?" 

This question gave rise to a very important discus* 
aion, which was just terminated by Ar&iur's predilee* 
tion for gold, when a page, entering, announced to the 
<5[ueen 3iat Guerin, the chanceltor, desired a feW 
mitiutes* audience. 

The queen turned somewhat pale, for the first sting 
of adversity had gone deep in her heart, arid she trem- 
bled lest it should be repeated. She commanded thtt 
attendant, however, to admit the muiister> endeavouring^ 
W 
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as much as possible, to conceal the alarm and mseso^ 
ness which his visit caused her. The only symptoia 
indeed of impatience which escaped her appeared in her 
turning somewhat quickly round, and pointing to a fad- 
eon that stood on its perch in one of the windows, and 
amused itself, on seeing some degree of bustle^ by 
uttering one or two loud scream^ thiikking probably it 
was about to be carried to the field. 

" Take that bird away, Arthur, good youth," said 
&e queen ; '' it makes my head ache.** 

Arthur obeyed; and as he left the room, the Hospi* 
taller entered, but not alone. He was followed by a tall, 
thin, wasted man, dressed in a brown frock, or burcf 
over which his white beaA flowed doi^ to his girdle. 
In fact, it was Bernard the Hermit, that, for the pur* 

Eses we shall explain, had once more for a time quitted 
solitude, and accompanied the minister of Philip 
Augustus to Compidgne. 

The Hospitaller bowed lus head as be advanced 
towards the queen ; apd the hermit give her his bleSsijig,'; 
but still, for a moment, the heart of poor Agnes ^de 
Meranie beat so fast, that she eould only reply by 
pointing to two seats which her women left vacant by 
her side. 

*' Madame, we come to speak to you on matters of 
some importance," said Guerin, looking towards the 
queen's women, who, though withdrawn from her ink* 
mediate proximity, still stood at a little distance* 
•* Would it please you to let us have a few minutes of 
your presence alone ? Myself and my brother Bernard 
are both unworthy members of the holy church, and ' 
therefore may claim a lady's ear for a short space, 
without falling into the danger of evil tongues." 

"I fear no evil tongues, good brother," replied 
Agnes, sinnmoning courage to meet whatever was ta 
come ; ** and though I know of no subject conreming 
myself that I could wish concealed from the world, yet 
I will bid these poor gi^ go at your desire. Go, 
Blanche," she continued, turjiing to her principal 
attendaat,— ^ go and wait in thi» anteroom tiU I call* 
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—Now, good brother, may I crave what can be your 
business with so unimportant a person as my poor 
«elf!" 

** As far, madam,** replied Guerin, after a moment^s 
pause, ^* as the weal of this great realm of fVance is 
concerned, you are certainly any thing but an unim- 
portant person; nor can a fair, a noble, and a virtuous 
lady evesr be unimportant, be she queen or not My 
brother Bernard, from whom that most excellent knight 
and king, your royal husband, has, as doubtless you 
know, lady, received many sage and prudent counsels, 
has consented to join himself to me for the bold purpose 
of laying before you a clear view of the state of this 
realm, risking thereby, we know, to hurt your feelings, 
and even to offend our lord the king, who has anxiously 
kept it concealed from you." 

" Hold, fair brother !" said Agnes, mildly, but firmly; 
** and before you proceed, mark me well ! Where the 
good of my noble Philip, or o( his kingdom of France, 
may be'.obtained by the worst pain" you can inflict on 
me, let no fear of hurting my fesAgs stop you in your 
course* Agnes gives you leave to hurt Agnes for her 
husband's good. .But where, in the slightest degree, 
the confidence you would place in me is in opposition 
to the will of Philip, your king and mine, the queen 
commands you to be silent Stay, good brother, hear 
me out :' I know that you would say, it is for the king's 
ultimbte good, though he may disapprove of it at 
present ; 1^ to me, good bishop, and you, father hermit^ 
— to'me,"my husband's wisdom is supreme, as his wiU 
to me is law ; and though I will listen to your counsd 
and advice with all humility, yet you must tell me 
nothing that my lord would not have me hear, for on 
his judgment alone will I depend." • 

Guerin looked to the hermit, who instantly repliecl 
■*• Daughter, you have spoken well, wisely, and nobly, 
and I — even I, marvel not, — ^though my heart is like a 
branch long broken from its stem, withered, and ver- 
dureiess, — ^that Philip of France clings so fondly to one, 
vhera beauty^ and wisdom, and love are ^o strangely 
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united ; strangely, indeed, for this world ! whei^ if aiqr 
two of such qualities meet, 'tis but as. that eastern plant 
which blossoms but once an age. Let us only to 
council^ then, my child, and see what best may be 
done to save the realm from all the horrcnrs that 
menace it." 

t The hermit spoke in a tone of such unwonted mild* 
less, that Guerin, apparently doubtmg his firmness in / 
executing the purpose that had brought them thither, 
took up the discourse. 

' . " Lady," said he, " after the ungrateful occurrence 
which terminated the tournament of the Champeaux, 
— ^forgive me that I recall what must pain you, — ^you 
can hardly doubt that our holy father the pope, in hia 
saintly wisdom, considers that the decree of the pre- 
lates of France, annulling the marriage of the king with 
Ingerburge of Denmark, was illegal, and consequently 
invalid. Need f, — ^need I, lady, urge upon you the con- 
sequences if our royal lord persists in neglecting or re- 
sisting the repeated commands of the supreme pontifif?'^ 
' Agnes turned deactty pale, and pointed to a crystal 
cup filled with water, which stood near. The minister 
gave it to her; and^ having drunk a few drops, she 
covered her eyes with her hand for a moment, then 
raised them, suid replied, with less apparent emotion 
than might have been expected^ " You do not clothe 
the truth, sir, in that sofl guise which makes it les& 
terrible of aspect to a weak woman's eyes, though not 
less certain ; but you have been a soldier, sir, and also 
a recluse, mingling not with such feeble things as we 
are ; and therefore I must forgive you the hard veritiea 
you speak. What is it you wish me to do? — for I 
gather from your manner that there is some task you 
woidd fain impose upon me." 

> Pained by the effect his words had had upon the 
queen, and feeling uncertain of how far he might venture 
without driving her to actual despair, embarrassed alsa 
by his small habits ol intercourse with women, Gueria 
turned once more to the liermit. 

•* The tasjc, my chilcl»" said the old man^ in compli- 
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ince with the ministei^s look, ^ is, indeed, a painfbl 
one, — ^bitterly painful ; but, if it approaches to the 
agony of mart3rrdoni, it is by its self-devotion equally 
sublime and glorious. Think, daughter, what a name 
would that woman gain in history, who, to save her 
husband's realm from civil war and interdict, and him- 
self from excomtnunication and anathema, should volun- 
tarily take upon herself the hard duty of opposing not 
only his inclinations but also her own; should tear 
herself from all that was dear to her, and thereby 
restore him to h'a glory and himself,— his realm to 
peace, and tranquillity to the bosom of the church, 
— ^think what a name she would gain in history, and 
what such a sacrifice might merit from Heaven !** 

" Stay ! stay ! father," said Agnes, raising her hand. 
•* Stay, — ^let me think ;" and casting down her beautiful 
eyes, she remained for a few moments in profound 
thought After a short pause, Guerin, lest the impres- 
sion should subside, attempted to fortify the hermit's 
ar^ments with his own ; but the queen waved her 
hand for silence, thought again, and then raising her 
eyes, she replied : — 

"I understand you, father; and, from my heart, I 
believe you seek the good of my husband the king. 
But this thing must not be, — it cannot be !" 

" It is painfid, lady," said Guerin ; ** but to a mind 
like yours, — ^to a heart that loves your husband better 
than yourself—" 

** Hold, my good brother !" said Agnes. " I, 4 weak, 
unwise woman, am ill fitted to contend with two wise 
and learned men like you; and therefore I will at 
once tell you why I reject a task that no consideration 
of my own feelings would have Caused me to refiise ; 
— ^no, not had it slain me !" she added, raising her eyes 
to Heaven, as if appealing there for the truth of her 
assertion. ''In the first place, I am the wife of Philip 
King of France ; and my lips shall never do my fame 
the dishonour to admit that for an instant I have been 
aught else, since his hand clasped mine before the 
altar of St. Denis, in presence of all the prelates aiH. 
G3 
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bishops of his realm. I should dishonoinr mysel^I 
should dishonour my child did I think otherwise. As 
his wife, I am in honour bound never to quit him with 
my good-will ; and to submit myself in all things to 
his judgment and his wisdom. His wisdom, then, must 
be the judge ; I will in no one thing oppose it. If but 
in the shghtest degree I see he begins to think the 
sacrifice of our domestic happiness necessary to the 
public weal, I will yield widiout resistance, and bear 
my sorrows alone to the grave that will soon overtake 
me ; but never till that grave has closed upon me will 
I admit that there is another Queen of France ; never 
will I ac^owledge that I am not the lawM w^ie of 
Philip Augustus ; nor ever will I oppose myself to my 
husband's will, or arrogate to myself the right of judg- 
ing where he himself has decided. No ! Philip ha» 
formed his own determination from his own strong 
mind ; and far be it from me, his wife, by a word to 
shake his resolution, or by a thought to impeach his 
judgment l" 

The queen spoke calmly but decidedly; and though 
no tone in her voice betrayed any degree of vehemence^ 
yet the bright light of her eye and the alternate flush- 
ing and paleness of her cheek seemed to evince a far 
more powerful struggle of feeling within than she suf- 
fered to appear in her language. 

" But hear me, lady, — ^hear me once more, for aU 
our sakes !" exclaimed Guerin. 

" Sir, I can listen no longer !" said Agnes, rising 
from her seat with a degree of energy and dignity that 
her sUght form and gentle disposition seemed incapUble 
of displaying. " My resolution is taken — ^my course 
is fixed, my path is made ; and nothing on earth shall 
turn me therefrom. The icy mountains of my native 
land," she continued, pointing with her hand in the 
direction, as she fancied, of the Tjrrol, " whose heads 
have stood for immemorial ages, beaten in vain by storm 
and tempest, are not more immoveable than I am.-— 
But I am not well," she added, turning somewhat pale ; 
— *^I pray you, good sirs, leave me !" 



Oiierin bowed his head, yet lingered, sajring, *' And 
yet I would fain — " 

<^ I am not well, sir,'' said the queen, tiuning paler 
and paler. " Send me my women, I beseech you !" 

Guerin made a step towards the door, but suddenly 
turned, just in time to catch the beautifi I princess in 
his arms, as, overcome by excitement and distress of 
mind, she fell back in one of those death-like fainting 
fits which had seized her £rst at the Ghampeaux. 

Her women were immediately called to her assist* 
ance; and the minister and the hermit retired, dis- 
appointed, indeed, in the purpose they had proposed to 
effect, but hardly less admiring the mingled dignity, 
gentleness, and firmness with which the queen had 
conducted herself in one of the most painful situations 
wherein ever a good and virtuous woman was placed 
on earth. 

"And now, what more can be done?" said Guerin, 
pausing on the last step of the staircase, and speaking 
in a tone that implied abandonment of farther effort 
rather than expectation of counsel. <*What can be 
doner 

" Nothing, my son," replied the hermit, — " nothing, 
without thou wouldst again visit yon fair unhappy girl, 
to torture her soul without shaking her purpose. For 
me I have no call to wring my fellow-creatures' hearts ; 
and therefore I meddle herein no more. Fare thee 
well ! I go to De Goucy Magny, as they call it, to see 
a wild youth whose life I saved, I fear me, to little 
purpose." ■ 

** But not on foot !" said Guerin ; " 'tis far, good brother. 
Take a horse, a mule, from my stable, I pray thee !" 

" And why not on foot?" asked the old man. " Our 
Lord and Saviour walked on foot, I trow; and he 
might have well been prouder than Uiou or L" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The woods of De Coucy Magny stretehed far over , 
hill, and dale, and plain, where now not the root of one 
ancient tree is to be seen ; and many a vineyard, dnd 
a cornfield, and a meadow are to-day spread fair out 
ia the open sunshme, which were then covered with 
d^ep and tangled underwood, or shaded by the broad 
arms of vast primeval oaks. 

Two straight roads passed through the forest, and a 
multitude of smaller paths, which, winding about in 
every different direction, crossing and recrossing each 
other, now avoiding the edge of a pond and ms^ing a 
large circuit, now taking advantage of a savannah, to 
proceed straight forward, and now turning sharp round 
the vast boll of »ome antique tree, formed altogether 
an absolute labyrinth, through which it 'needed a very 
certain clew, or very long experience, to proceed in 
safety. 

These paths also, however multiplied and intersected, 
left between them many a wide unbroken space of 
forest ground, where apparently the foot of man had 
never trod, nor axe of •woodman ever rung, the only 
tracks through which seemed to be some slight breaks 
in the underwood, where the rushing sides of a boar 
or deer had dashed the foliage aside. Many of these 
spaces were of the extent of several thousand acres ; 
and if the very intricacy of the general forest paths 
themselves would not have afforded shelter and con- 
cealment to men who, like the Cotereaux and iloutiers, 
as much needed a well-hidden lair as ever did the 
wildest savage of the wood, such asylum was easily to 
be found in the dark recesses of these inviolate wilds. 
> Here, on a bright morning of July, when the gray 
of the sky was just beginning to warm with the nsing 
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day, a single man, anned with swortf^ coFslet, and 
steel bonnet, all shining with the last polishing touch, 
which they had received at the shop of the armourer, 
took his way alone down one of the narrowest paths 
of the forest. In his hand he held an arhaiete^ or 
crossbow, then a very late invention; and, by the care- 
fid manner in which he examined every bush as he 
passed, he seemed some huntsman tracing, step by 
step, the path of a deer. 

\ <^ Cursed be the fools T' muttered he to himself; 
•* they have not taken care to mark the hrisi well ; and, 
in this strange forest, how am I to track them \ Ah, here 
is another I" and, passing on from tree to tree, he at 
length paused where one of the smaller branches, 
broken across, hung with its leaves just beginning to 
wither from the interruption of the sap. Here turning 
from the direct path, he pushed his way through the 
foliage, stooping his head to prevent the branches 
striking him in the face, but still taking pains to remark 
at every step each tree or bush that he passed ; and 
wherever he perceived a broken branch, keeping it to 
his right-'band as he proceeded. His eyes nevertheless 
were now and then turned to the left, as well as the 
right ; and at length, after he had advanced about four 
hundred yards in this cautious mamier, he found the 
boughs broken all around, so that the bris4<t as he called 
it, terminated there ; and all guide by which to direct 
his course seemed at an end. 

At this place he paused ; and, after examining more 
scrupulously every object in the neighbourhood, he 
uttered a long whistle, which, after a moment or two, 
met with a reply, but from such a distance that it wifo 
scarcely audible. The crossbowman whistled again; 
and the former sound was repeated, but evidently 
nesurer. Then came a slight rustling in the bushes. 



* Gnillamnele Breton wyBunqnalittedly, that Richard CcBorde Lion invented 
the arbaletey or crossbow. Bromptoh, on the other band, only declares that h» 
rsTiTed the nae of it, <* hoc genns sagittandi in usom rerocavit.*' Without 
precisely remembering where, I think I have met with the description of Qucll 
# weapon prior to the time here referred ta 
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as if some large body stirred the foliage, and then for 
a moment all was still. 

*^ Ha, Jodelle !" cried a voice at last, from the other 
side of the bushes. <* Is it you T and pushing through 
the leaves,* which had concealed him while he had 
paused to examine the stranger, a genuine Routier, if 
one might judge by his very rude and rusty arms, en- 
tered the litde open space in which the other had been 
waiting. He had an unbent bow in his hand, and a 
store of arrows in his belt, which was garnished still 
further with a strong short sword, and of knives and 
daggers not a few, from the misMcorde of a hand's 
breadth long, to the thigh knife of a peasant of those 
days, whose blade of nearly two feet in length rendered 
it a serviceable and tremendous weapon. 

He had on his back, by way of clothing, a light iron 
haubert, which certainly shone not brightly : nor posr 
sibly was it desirable for him that it should* Though 
of somewhat more solid materials than a linen gown, 
it had more than one rent in it, where the nngs had 
either been broken by a blow, or worn through by age;"^ 
but, in these places, the deficient links had ueen sup- 
plied by cord, wiiick at all events kepi the yawning 
mouths of the gaps together. On his head was placed 
an iron hat, as it i^^ cfilled, much in the shape of 
the famous helmet of Matnbrino, as described by Cer« 
vantes; and round al)dut it were twined several 
branches of oak, which rendered his head, when seen 
through the boughs, scarce distinguishable from the 
leaves themselves ; while^ his rugged and dingy hau- 
bert might well pass for a part of the trunk of one of 
th« trees. 

*^ Well met ! well met, Jodelle !" cried he, as the 
other approached. " Come to the halting-place. We 
have waited for you long, and had scanty fare. But say, 
what have you done ? Have you slit the devil's wea- 
sand, or got the knight's purse ? Do you bring us good 
news or bad ? Do you come gay or sorry ! Tell me ! 
tell me, Jodelle ! Thou art our leader, but must not 
lead us to hell with thy new-fashioned ways.** 
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«< Get thee on to the halt,'^ replied Jodelle* '« I will 
tell all there." 

The two Cotereaux — ^for such they were — ^now made 
their way through the trees and shrubs, to a spot 
where the axe had been busily plied to clear away 
about half an acre of ground, round which were placed 
a range of huts, formed of branches, leaves, and mud, 
capable of containing perhaps two or three hundred 
men. 

In the open space in the centre, several personages 
oi the same respectable class as the two we have 
already introduced to the reader were engaged in 
various athletic sports — ^pitching an immense stone, 
shooting at a butt, or striking downright blows at a log 
of wood, to see who could hew into its substance 
most profoundly. 

Others again were scattered about, fashioning bows 
out of strong beechen poles, pointing arrows and spears, 
or sharpening their knives and swords ; while one or 
two lay listlessly looking on, seemingly little inclined 
to employ very actively either their mental or corporeal 
facuhies. 

The arrival of Jodelle, as he was called, put a stop 
to the sports, and caused a momentary bustle among the 
whole party ; the principal part of whom seemed to 
recognise in him one of the im>st distinguished mem- 
bers of their fraternity, althou^ some of those present 
appeared to gaze on him as a stranger. 

" Welcome, welcome, Sirei JodeUe !" cried one who 
had been fashioning a bow. ** By my faith ! we have 
much needed thy presence. We are here at poor 
quarters. Not half so good as we had in the moun- 
tains of Auvergne, till that bad day's work we made of 
it between the AUier and the Puy ; and a hundred thou- 
sand times worse than when we served the mferry King 
of England, under that bold knight Mercader. Oh, the 
quarrel of that crossbow atChduz was the worst shaft 
ever was shot for us. Those days will never come 
again," 

" They may, they may !" replied Jfodclle, «* and before 
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we dream of-— for good hard wars are spoken of; aftd 
then the detested Cotereaux grow, with these good 
kings, into their faithful troops of Brabangois. — their ex- 
cellent ftee companions ! But we shall see. In the 
mean time, tell me, where is Jean le Borgne ?" 

**'He is gone with a party to look for some rich Jews 
going to Rouen," replied the person who had spoken 
before. " But we have plenty of men here for any bold 
stroke, if there be one in the market ; and besides — ^ 

** Did you meet with Captain Vanswelder T inter- 
rupted Jodelle. " The fools at the castle believe he 
has two thousand bows with him. Where does he He t 
How many has he ?" 

" He never had above four hundred," replied another 
of the Cotereaux, who by this time had gathered thickly 
round Jodelle ; " and when your men came — ^if you 
are the cs^tain, Jodelle— ^)ie took such of us as would 
go with him down to Normandy, to offer himself to the 
bad King John for half the sum of crowns we had 
before. Now, fifty of us who had served King Richard, 
and value our honour, agreed not to under$ell ourselves 
after such a fashion as diat ; so we joined ourselves to 
your men, to take the chance of the road." 

*' You did wisely and honourably," replied Jodelle ; 
" but you would have been very likely to get hanged 
or roasted for your paina^if I had not, by chance, stuck 
myself to the skirts of tffll Guy de Coucy, who is now 
at his chd,teau hard by, menacing fire and sword to 
every maii of lis that he finds in his wood. By St. 
Macrobius ! I believe the mad-headed boy would have 
attacked Vanswelder and his whole troop, with the few 
swords he can muster, which do not amount to GAy* 
A brave yoiith he is, as ever lived : — ^pity 'tis he must 
die ! And yet when he dashed out my brother's brains 
with his battle-axe, I vowed to God and St. Nicolas ! 
that I would die or slay him, as weH as that treacherous 
slave who betrayed us into attacking a band of men-at- 
arms instead of a company of pilgrims. It is a firm 
vow, and must be kept." 

*^ And yet, good master Jodelle, thou hast been some* 
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what slow in putting it in execution," said one of the 
Cotereanx. " Here thou and Gerard Pons have been 
near a month with him — and yet, from all that I can 
divine, thou hast neither laid thy finger on master or 
man!" 

" Ha ! Sir Fool, wouldst thou have done it better V 
demanded Jodelle, turning on the speaker fiercely. 
" If I slew the fool juggler first, which were easy to do, 
never should I get a stroke at his lord ; and let me tell 
thee, 'tis no such easy matter to reach the master, who 
has never dofied his steel haubert since I have seen him 
— except when he sleeps, and then a varlet and a page 
lie across his door — a privilege which he gave them ui 
the Holy Land, where they saved his life from a raw 
Saracen ; and now, the fools hold it as such an honour, 
they would not yield it for a golden ring. Besides,** 
he added, grinning with a mixture of shrewd malevo- 
lence and self-conceit in his countenance,' " I have a 
plot in my head. You know I bear a brain." 

*' Yes, yes !" replied several ; " we know thou art 
rare at a plot. What goes forward now t I vow a 
wax-candle to the Virgin Mary if it be a good plot, and 
succeeds," added one of them : but this liberality to- 
wards the Virgin, unhappily for the priests, met with no 
imitators. 

" My plot," replied JodelIe,||| is as good a plot as ever 
was laid — ay, or hatched either — and will succeed too* 
Wars are coming on thick. We have no commander 
since our quarrel with Mercader. This De Coucy has 
no men. To the wars he must and will ; and surely 
would rather be followed by a stout bai*d of free com- 
panions, than have his banner fluttering at the head of 
half a dozen varlets, like a red rag on a furze bush. I 
will find means to put it in his head, and means to 
bring about that you shall be the men. Then shall he 
lead us to spoil and plunder enough, and leave it all to 
us when he has got it-^for his hand is as free as his 
heart is bold. My vow will stand over till the war ia 
done, and then the means of executing it will be in ray 
own hands. What say you ?" 
14 
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«» A good plot ! — an excellent good plot !" cried seve- 
ral of the Cotereaux ; but neverSieless, thpugh plunged 
deep in blood and crime, there were many of the band 
who knit their brow and turned down the comer of the 
mouth at the profound piece of villany with which master 
Jodelle finished his proposal. This did not prevent 
them jfrom consenting, ho wever ; and Jodelle proceeded 
to make various arrangements for disposing comfortably 
of the band during the space of time which was neces- 
sarily to elapse before his plan could be put in execution. 

The first thing to be done was to evacuate the woods 
of De Coney Magny, that no unpleasant collision might 
take place between the Cotereaux and DeCoucy; and 
the next consideration was, where the band was to lie 
till something more was decided^ This difficulty was 
soon put aside by one of the troop which had been 
originally in possession of the forest, proposing as a 
refuge some woods in the neighbourhood, which they 
had haunted previous to betaking themselves to their 
present refuge. They then agreed to divide into two 
separate bands, arid to confine their system of plunder- 
ing as much as possible to the carrying off of horses ; 
so that no difficulty might be found in mounting the 
troop, in case of the young knight accepting of their 
services. 

"And how," cried Jod^e, " how many are you, when 
all are here T 

" One hundred and thirty-three," was the reply. 

" Try to make up three fifties,** cried Jodelle, "and, 
in the first place, decamp with all speed ; for, this very 
day, De Coucy, with all the horsemen he can muster, 
will be pricking through every brake in the forest. 
Carry off all your goods — unroof the huts — and if there 
be a clerk among you, let him write me a scroll, and 
leave it on the place, to say you quit it all for the great 
name of De Coucy. So shall his vanity be tickled." 

" Oh ! Uiere's Jeremy the Monk can both read and 
write, you know," cried several; "and ^ for parch- 
ment, he shall write upon the linen that ^as in the 
pedler*s pacL" 
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« And now,'* cried Jodelle, "to the work ! But first 
show me where haunt the deer, for I must take back a 
back to the castle to excuse my absence." 

With very little trouble a fine herd was found, just 
cropping the morning grass; and JoUelle instantly 
brought down a choice buck with a quarrel from hui 
crossbow. He then bade adieu to his companions, 
and casting the carcass over his shoulders, he took his 
way back to the castle. 

It may be almost needless here to say, that this very 
respectable personage, caUing himself Jodelle, was one 
of the two men who had been received into De Coucy's 
service in Auvergne, for the purpose of leading to Paris 
two beautiful Arabian horses he had brought from 
Palestine. His object in joining the young' knight at 
all, and for fixing himself in his train more particularly 
afleirward, having been already explained by himself, 
we shall not notice ; but shall only remark, that per- 
sonal revenge being in those days inculcated even as a 
virtue, it was a virtue not at all likely to be so confined 
to the better classes, as not to ornament in a high de- 
gree persons of Jodelle's station and profession. 

The gates of the castle were open, and De Ooucy 
himself standing on the drawbridge, as the Coterel re- 
turned. 

"Ha! varlet,** said he. "Where hast thou been 
without the gates so early? I must have none here 
that stray forth when they may be needed I" 

" I had naught to do, beau sire,** replied Jodelle, 
" and went but to strike a buck in the wood, that your 
board might show some venison: — ^I have not been 
long, though it led me farther than I thought.'' 

" Ha ! canst thou wing a shaft, or a quarrel well T 
demanded De Coucy. " Thou hast brought down in^ 
deed a noble buck, and hit him fair in the throat. What 
distance was your shot f ' 

" A hundred and twenty yards," answered tlie Co- 
terel ; " and if I hit not a Normandy pippin at the same, 
may my bowstring be cut by your mad fool, sir 
knight!" 
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" By the blessed saints I" cried De Coucy, " thou 
shalt try this very day at a better mark; for thou shalt 
have a CotereVs head within fifty steps, before yon 
same sun that has just risen goes down over the 
wood ?* 

"The poor Cotereaux!" cried Jodelle, affecting a 
look of compassion. " They are hunted from place to 
place like wild beasts ; and yet there is many a good 
soldier among them, after all." 

" Out, fellow !'• cried the knight. " Speakest thou 
for plunderers and common thieves ?" 

" N^y, beau sire ! I speak not for them," replied 
Jodelle. " Yet what can the poor devils do ? Here, 
in time of war, they spend their blood and their labour 
in the cause of one or other of the parties ; and then, 
the moment they are of no farther use, they are cast 
off like a mail-slurt after a battle. They have no means 
of living but by their swords ; and when no one will 
employ them, what can they do ? — ^What could I have 
done myself, beau sire, if your noble valour had not 
induced you to take me into your train ? All the money 
I had got in the wars wdls spent ; and I must have 
turned Routier, or starved." 

" But would you say, fellow, that you have been a 
Coterel ?" demanded De Coucy, eying him from head 
to foot, as a man might be supposed to do on finding 
himself unexpectedly in company with a wolf, and dis- 
covering that it was a much more civilized sort of aa 
animal than he expected. 

"I will not deny, beau sire," replied Jodelle, "that 
I once commanded two hundred as good free lances as 
ever Served King Richard." 

" Where are they now I" demanded De Coucy, with 
some degree of growing interest in the man io whom 
he spoke. "Are they dispersed? What has become 
of them r 

*« I do not well *iiow, beau sire," replied the CotereL 
"When Peter Gourdun's arblast set Richard the lion- 
hearted on the same long dark journey that he had 
sent so many others himself, I quarrelled with Counl 



Mercader, under whom I served. Richard with his 
dying breath, as you have doubtless heard, fair sir, or- 
dered the man Gourdun, who had killed him, to be 
spared and set free ; and Mercader promised to obey : 
but no sooner was King Richard as cold as King 
Pepin, than Mercader had Qpurdun tied hand and foot 
to the harrow of the drawbridge of Chaluz, and saw 
him skinned alive with his own eyes." 

*' Cruel villjun !" cried De Coucy. 

«< Ay! fair knight," rejoined the Goterel. **I veil' 
tured to say that he was disobedient as a soldier, as 
well as cruel as a knight ; and that he ought to have 
obeyed the king^s commands, just as much after he 
was dead as if he had lived to see them obeyed* 
What will you have ? There were plenty to tell Mer- 
cader what I said : — ^there were high words followed ; 
and I left the camp as soon as peace was trumpeted. 
I had saved some money, and hoped to buy a haubert 
feoff under some noble lord ; but, as evil fortune would 
have it, I met with a menestrandie consisting of the 
chief menestrel, and four or five jongleurs and glee- 
maidens ; and never did they leave me till all I had 
was nearly gone : what lasted kept me a year at Be- 
sangon ; after which I was glad enough to engage 
myself for hire, to ride your horses from Vic le Comie 
to Paris." 

"But your troop!" said De Coucy. •*Have you 
never heard any news of all your men?" 

*' I have heard, through one of the minstrels," said 
the Coterel, " that soon after I was gone, they repented 
and would not take service with King John, as they had 
at first proposed ; but came to ofier themselves to the 
noble King Philip of France, who, however, being at 
peace, would not entertain them ; and that they are 
now roaming about, seeking some noble baron who 
will give them protection, and lead them where they 
may gain both money and a good natae." 

" By the rood ! they want the last, perhaps, more 
than the first," replied De Coucy, taming to enter the 
ch^au* 
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' The Coterel's brow darkened, and he set his teeth 
hard, feeling the head of his dagger as he followed the 
knight, as if his hand itehed to draw it and strike Da 
Coucy from behind; which indeed he might easily 
have done, and with fatal effect, at the spot where the 
haubert ending left liis throat and collar bare. 

It is not improbable that Jodelle would have yielded 
without hesitation to the temptation of opportunity, es- 
pecially as his escape over the drawbridge into the 
wood might have been effected in an instant ; but he 
saw clearly that his words had made an impression 
upon the knight. For the moment indeed they seemed 
to produce no determinate result, yet it was evident 
that whenever he found a fitting opportunity, it would 
be easy to reawaken the ideas to which he had already 
given birth, arid by suggesting a very sUght link of 
connexion, cause De Coucy to make the application to 
himself. 

One reason, perhaps, why very prudent men are 
often not so successful as bold ones, may be that, even 
in the moment of consideration, opportunity is lost. 
While the Coterel still held his hand upon his dagger, 
De Coucy's squire, Hugo de Barre, approached to tell 
the young ch4telain, that his seven vassals — ^the poor 
remains of hundreds — were very willing to ride against 
the Cotereaux, though such was no part of their actual 
tenure ; and that, as soon as they could don their ar- 
mour and saddle their horses, they would be up at the 
castle. They promised also to bring with them all the 
armed men they could get to aid them, in the towns 
and villages in the neighbourhood, not one of which 
had escaped without paying some tribute to the dan- 
gerous tenants of the young knight's woods. 

In little less than an hour, De Coucy found himself 
at the head of near one hundred men ; and, confident 
in his own powers both of mind and body, he waited 
not for many others that were still hastening to join 
him ; but, giving his banner to the wind, set forth to 
attack the banditti, in whatever numbers he might find 
them. 
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It were uninteresting to detail all the measures that 
De Coucy took to ensure that no part of the forests 
should remain unsearched ; especially as we already 
know that his perquisitions were destined to be fruit- 
less. Nor is it necessary to dwell upon the means 
that the Coterel employed to draw the young knight 
and his followers, without seeming to do so, towaKls 
the spot which his . companions had so lately evacu- 
ated. 

De Coucy by nature was not suspicious; but yet 
his eye very naturally strayed, from time to time, to the 
face of Jodelle, whose fellow-feeling for the Cotereaux 
had been so openly expressed in the morning ; and, as 
they approached the former halting-place of the Cote- 
reaux, he remarked somewhat of a smile upon his lip. 

" Ha !" said he, in an under-voice, at the same time 
turning his horse and riding up to him. '' What means 
that smile. Sir Braban^ois ?" 

Jodelle's reply was ready. " It means. Sir Knight, 
that I can help you, and I mill ; for even were these my 
best friends, the laws by which we are ruled bind me 
to render you all service against them, on having en- 
gaged with you. — Do you see that broken bough ? Be 
you sure that means something. The men you seek 
for are not far off." 

" So, my good friend," said De Coucy, " methinks 
you must have exercised the trade of Bra'ban9ois in the 
green wood, as well as in the tented field, to know so 
well all the secret signs of these gentry's hiding-places." 

" I have laid many an ambush in the green wood," 
replied Jodelle, undauntedly j " and the signs that have 
served me for that may well lead me to trace others." 

*^ Here are footmarks on the moss, both of horse and 
foot," cried Hugo de Barre, " and lately trodden too, for 
scarce a fold of the moss has risen since." 

" Coming or going !" cried De Coucy, spurring up 
to the spot. 

'*Both, my lord," replied the squire. "Here are 
hoof-marks all ways." 

Without wasting time in endeavouring to ascertain 
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l^hich traces were the last imprinted, De Coucy took 
i/Qch precautions as the scantiness of his followers per* 
mitted for ensuring that the Cotereaux did not make 
their escape by some other point ; and then boldly 
plunged in on horseback, following through th^ bushes^ 
as well as he could, the marks that the band had lefl 
behind them when they decamped. He was not long 
in making his way to the open space which we have 
before described, surrounded with huts. The state of 
the whole scene at once showed that it had been but 
lately abandoned ; though the unroofing of the hovels 
evinced that its former tenants entertained no thought 
of making it any more their dwelling-place. 

In the centre of the opening, however, stood the stafiT 
of a lance, on the end of which was fixed a scroll 
of parchment written in very fair characters to the fol- 
lowing efifect : — 

" Sire de Coucy ! — hearing of 5^ur return to your 
lands, we leave ihem willingly — ^not because we fear 
you, or any man, but because we respect your knightly 
prowess, and would not willingly stand in deadly fight 
against one of the best knights in France." 

" By St. Jerome ! the knaves are not without their 
courtesy!" exclaimed De Coucy. "Well, now they 
are off my land, God speed them !" 

"Where the devil did they get the parchment?'* 
muttp'^d Jodelle to himself :— and thus ended the ex-* 
pedition with two exclamations that did not slightly 
mark the age. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Therb are no truer chameleons than words» changing 
hue and aspect as the circumstances change around 
them, and leaving scarce a shade of their original mean- 
ing. Pietjf has at present many acceptations, according 
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to the various lips that pronounce it, ana the ears 
that hear ; but in the time of the Commonwealth, it 
meant the grossest fanaticism ; and in the time of PhiHp 
Augustus, the grossest superstition. 

An age where knowledge and civilization have made 
some progress, yet not attained the cold fondness for 
abstract facts, may be called the period of imagination 
in a nation ; and then it will generally be found, that 
in matters of religion a brooding, a melancholy, and a 
fanatical spirit reigns. Sectarian enthusiasm is then 
sufficient to keep itself alive in each man's breast, with- 
out imagination requiring any aid from external stimu- 
lants : &e language of the pulpit is flowery and extrava- 
gant, the manners are rigid and austere, and the rites 
simple and unadorned. 

In more remote periods, however, where brutal igno- 
rance is the general character of society, the only 
means of communicating with the dull imagination of 
the people is by their outward senses. Pomp, pageant 
and display, music and ceremony, accompany each rite 
of the church, to give it dignity in the eyes of the mul- 
titude, who, if they do not understand the spirit, at least 
worship the form. Such was the case in the days of 
Philip Augustus. The people, with very few excep- 
tions, — barons, knights, serfs, and ecclesiastics, — beheld, 
felt, and understood Uttle else in reUgion than th^ cer&< 
monies of the church of Rome. Each festival of tha 
church was for them a day of rejoicing ; ^ach sain 
was an object of the most profound devotion ; and each 
genuflexion of the priest (though the priest himself was 
often bitterly satirized in the sirventes of the trouvdres 
and troubadours) was a sacred rite, that the popidace 
would not have seen abrogated for the world. The 
ceremonies -of the church were the link — the only re- 
maining link — ^between the noble and the serf; and, 
common to all, — the high, the low, the rich, the poor, — 
were revered and loved by all classes of the community. 

Such was the general state of France in regard to 
religious feelings when the kingdom was menaced with 
interdict by Pope Innocent the Third, The veiy 

Vol. I.— H 
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rumour cast a gloom over the whole nation ; but when the 
legate, proceeding according to the rigid injunctions of 
the pope, called the bishops, archbishops, and abbots of 
France to a council at Dijon, for the purpose of putting 
the threat in execution, the murmurs and lamentations 
burst forth sdl over France. 

Philip Augustus, however, remained inflexible in his 
resolution of resistance ; and, though he sent two mes- 
sengers to protest against the proceedings of the council, 
he calmly suffered its deliberations to proceed, without 
a change of purpose. The pope was equally unmoved ; 
and the Cardinal of St. Mary's pro(^eeded to the painfi:^ 
task which had been imposed upon him ; declaring to 
the assembled bishops the will of the sovereign pontifl^ 
and calling upon them to name the day themselves on 
which the interdict should be pronounced. The bishops 
and abbots found all opposition in vain, and the day 
was consequently named. 

It was about this period that Count Thibaltd'Auvergne, 
having laid the ashes of his father in the earth, pre- 
pared to retrace his steps to Paris. His burden upon 
earth was a heavy one ; yet, like the overloaded camel 
in the desert, he resolutely bore it on without murmur 
or complaint, waiting till he should drop down under- 
neath it, and death should give him relief. A fresh 
furrow might be traced on his brow, a deeper shade of 
stem melancholy in his eye ; but that was all by which 
one might guess How painfully he felt the loss of what 
he looked on as his last tie to earth. His voice was 
c^lm and fiim, his manner clear and collected; nothing^ 
escaped his remembrance ; nothing indicated that hi& 
thoughts were not wholly in the world wherein he stood^ 
except the fixed contraction of his brow, and the sun-- 
shineless coldness of his lip. 

When, as we have before said, he had ^ven his 
power, as suzerain of Auvergne, into the hands of his 
uncle, he himself mounted his horse, and, followed by 
a numerous retinue, set out from Vic le Comte. 

He turned not, however, his steps towards Paris in 
the first instance, but proceeded direct to Dijon. Here 
be found no.^mall difficulty in obtaining a lodgfins for 
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himself and train : the monasteries, on whose hospi- 
tality he had reckoned, being completely occupied by 
the great affluence of prelates, which the council had 
brought thither ; and the houses of public, entertain- 
ment being, in that day, unmeet dwellings for persona 
of his rank. Nevertheless, dispersing his followers 
through the town, with commands to keep his name 
secret, the Count d'Auvergne took up his abode at the 
house of a tavemier^ or vintner, and proceeded to make 
the inquiries which had caused him so far to deviate 
from his direct road. 

These referred entirely to — and he had long before 
determined to make them — the property of the Count de 
Tankerville ; on which, however, he *oon found ,that 
King Philip had laid his hands ; and therefore, the story 
of Gallon the Fool being confirmed in this point, he 
gave up all further questions upon the subject, as not 
likely to pi^oduce any benefit to his friend De Coucy. 

Occupied as he had been in Auvergne, the progress of 
the council of bishops had but reached his ears vaguely ; 
and he determined that the very next day he would 
satisfy himself in regard to its deliberations, which, 
though indeed they could take no atom from the load 
on his heart, nor restore one drop of happiness to his 
cup, yet interested him, perhaps, as much as any human 
being in France. 

The day had worn away in his other inquiries, the 
evening had passed in bitter thoughts; and mid- 
night had come without bringing even the hope of 
sleep to his eyelids ; when suddenly he was startled 
by hearing the bells of all the churches in Dijon toll, 
as for the dead. Immediately rising, he threw his 
cloak about him, and, drawing the hood over his head . 
and face, proceeded into the street, to ascertain whether 
the fears which those sounds had excited in his bosom 
were well founded. 

In the street he found a multitude of persons flock- 
ing towards the cathedral ; and, hurrying on with the 
rest, he entered at one of the side doors, and cros»»ed 
to the centre of the nave. 

H2 
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l\e sight that presented itself was certainly awfuL 
No tapers were lighted at the high altar; not a shrine 
gave forth a single ray; but on the steps before the 
table stood the cardinal legate, dressed in the deep 
purple stole worn on the days of solemn fast in the 
church of Rome. On each hand, the steps, and part 
of the choir were crowded with bishops and mitred 
abbots, each in the solemn habiliments appropriated by 
his order to the funeral fasts; and each holding in 
his hand a black and smoky torch of pitch, which 
spread through the whole church their ungrateful odour 
and their red and baleful light. The space behind the 
altar was crowded with ecclesiastics and monks, on 
the upper part of whose pale and meager faces the 
dim and ill-favourmg torchlight cast an almost un- 
earthly gleam ; while streaming down the centre of the 
church, over the kneeling congregation, on whose dark 
vestments it seemed to have no effect, the red glare 
spread through the nave and aisles, catching faintly on 
the tall pillars and gothic tracery of the ca&edral, and 
losing itself, at last, in the deep gloom all around. 

The choir of the cathedral were in the act of sing- 
ing the MiserSri as the Count d'Auvergne entered; 
and the deep and solemn notes of the chant, echoed by 
the vaulted roofs, and long aisles and galleries, while 
it harmonized well with the gloominess of the scene, 
offered frightful discord when the deep toll of the death- 
bell broke across, with sounds entirely dissonant. No 
longer doubting that his apprehensions were indeed 
true, and that the legate was about to pronounce the 
realm in interdict, Thibalt d'Auvergne advanced as far 
as he could towards the choir, and, placing himself by 
one of the pillars, prepared, with strange and mingled 
emotions, to hear the stem thunder of the church 
launched at two beings whose love had made his 
misery, and whose happiness was built upon his disap- 
pointment. 

It were too cruel an inquest of human nature to 
ask if, at the thought of Agnes de Meranie being torn 
from the arms of her royal lover, a partial gleam of 
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tmdefined Satisfaction did not thrill through the heait 
of the Count d'Auvergne ; but this at least is certain, 
that could he, by laying down his life, have swept away 
the obstacles between them, and removed the agonizing 
difficulties of Agnes's situation, Thibalt d'Auvergne 
would not ha . ; hesitated-— no, not for a moment ! 

At the end of the Misiririf the legate advanced, and 
in a voice that trebled even at the sentence it pro- 
nounced, placed the whole realm of France in- inter- 
dict, — bidding the doibrs of the churches to be closed ; 
the images of the saints, and the cross itself, to be 
veiled ; the worship of the Almighty to be suspended ; 
marriage to the young, the Eucharist to the old and 
d3dng, and sepulture to the dead to be refused ; all the 
rites, the ceremonies, and the consolations of religion 
to be denied to every one ; and France to be as a dead 
land, till such time as Philip the king should separate 
himself from Agnes, his concubine, and take again to 
his, bosom Ingerburge, his lawful wife. 

At that hard word, concubine, applied to Agnes de 
Meranie, the Count d'Auvergne's hand naturally grasped 
his dagger; but the legate was secure in his sacred 
character, and he proceeded to anathematize and ex- 
communicate Philip, according to the terrible form of 
the church of Rome, calling down upon his head the 
curses of all the powers of heaven ! 

^ May he be cursed in the city, and in the field, and 
in the highway! in living, and in dying!'' said the 
legate ; ** cursed be his children, and his flocks, and his 
domaines ! Let no man call him brother, or give him 
the kiss of peace ! Let no priest pray for him, or 
admit him to God's altar ! Let all men ilee from him 
living, and let consolation and hope abandon his death- 
bed ! Let his corpse remain unburied, and his bones 
whiten in the wind ! Cursed be he on earth, and under 
the earth ! in this life, and to all eternity !" 

Such was in some degree^ though far short of the 
tremendous original, the anathema which the legate 
pronounced against Philip Augustus — ^to our ideas un- 
christian, and almost blasphemous ; but then, the people 
15 
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heard it with reverence and trembling ; and even when 
he summed up the whole, by announcing it in the name 
of the Holy Trinity— of the Fatiier— of all mercy I— . 
of the Son — ^the Saviour of the world !— and of the 
Holy Ghost— ^the Lord and Giver of life I the people, 
instead of starting from th.e impious mingling of 
Heaven's holiest attributes with the violent passions of 
man, joined the clergy in a loud and solemn Amen ! 

At the same moment all the sounds ceased; the 
torches were extinguished ; and in obscurity and con- 
jfusion, the dismayed multitude made their way out of 
the cathedral. 



CHAPTER XVn- 

Gloom and consternation spread over the face of 
Prance ; the link seemed cut between it and the othet 
nations of the earth. Each man appeared to stand 
alone : each one brooded over his new situation with 9t 
gloomy despondency. No one doubted that the curse 
of God was upon the land ; and the daily, nay, hourly 
deprivation of every religious ceremony Was constantly 
recalling it to the imaghiations of all. 

The doors of the churches were shut and barred | 
the statues of the saints were covered with black ; thd 
crosses on the highroads were veiled. Hie bells 
which had marked the various hours of the day, calling 
all classes to pray to one beneficent God, were no 
longer heard swinging slowly over field and plain* 
The serf returned from the glebe, and the lord from the 
wood, in gloomy silence, mis^iiig aU those appointed 
sounds that formed the pleasant interiiiption to theiif 
dull toil, or duller amusements. * 

. All old accivstomed habits, — ^those grafts iii our nature 
which cannot be torn dut Without agohy, — were entirely 
broken through* The matini or the vesper prayert wati 
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no longer said; the Sabbath was unmarked by its 
blessed disttnetness ; the fgtes, whether of penitence or 
rejoicing, were unnoticed and cold in the hideous gloom 
that overspread the land, resting like die dead amid 
the dying. 

Every hour, every moment served to impress the 
awful effects of the interdict more and more deeply on 
the minds of men. Was a child bom, a single priest, 
in silence and in secrecy, as if the very act were a 
crime, sprinkled the baptismal water on its brow. 
Marriage, with all its ga^' ceremonies and feasts, was 
blotted, with other happy days, from the calendar of 
life. The dying died in fear, without prayer or confes- 
sion, as if mercy had gone by ; and the dead, cast reck- 
lessly on the soil, or buried in unhallowed ground, were 
exposed, according to the credence of the day, to the 
visitation of demons and e\itf spirits. Even the doors 
of the cemeteries were closed ; and the last fond com- 
mune between the living and the dead, — that beautiful 
weakness which pours the heart out even on the cold, 
unanswering grave, — was struck out from the solaces 
of existence. 

The bishops and clergy in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Dijon first began to observe the interdict ; and 
gradually, though steadily, the same awfiil privation of 
all religious form spread itself over France. Towards 
the north, however, and in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, the ecclesiastics were more slow in putting it 
in execution ; and long ere it had reached the borders 
of the Seine many a change had taken place in the fate 
of Guy de Coucy. 

Havmg ascertained that the Cotereaux had really 
left his woods, De Coucy gave his whole thoughts to 
ihe scheme which had been proposed to him by his 
squire, Hugo de Barre, for surprising Sir Julian of the 
Mount and his fair daughter, and brmging them to his 
castle without letting them know, till aAer their arrival, 
into whose hands they had fallen. 

Such out-of-the-way pieces of gallantry were very 
oonunon in that age; but there axe difficulties, of 
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course, in all schemes ; and the difficulty of the present 
one was^ so to surprise the party, that no bloodshed or 
.injury might ensue ; for certainly, if ever there was an 
undertaking to which the warning against jesting with 
edged tools might be justly applied, it was this. 

The brain, however, of Hugo de Barre, which for a 
great part of his life^ had bee^ sterile, or at least lain 
fallow, seemed to have become productive of a sudden; 
and he contrived a plan by which the page, who, from 
many a private reason of his owi;i, was very willing 
to undertake the task, was to meet Sir Julian's party, 
disguised as a peasant, and mingling with the retinue, 
to forewarn the male party thereof of the proposed sur- 
prisal, enjoining them, at the same t!ime, for the honoiur 
of the masculine quality of secrecy, not to reveal their 
purpose to the female part of the train. " For;" observed 
Hugo de Barre, " a wofhan's head, as far as ever I could 
hear, is just Uke a funnel : whatever you pour into her 
ear is sure to run out at her mouth.* 

De Cbucy staid not to controvert tins ungallant 
position o^f his squire, but sent off in all haste to 
Gisors, for the purpose of preparing his ch&teau for the 
reception of such guests as far as his scanty means 
would permit. His purse, however, was soon ex* 
hausted; and yet no great splendour reigned within 
his halls. 

The air of absolute desolation, however, was done 
away; and though the young knight had that sort of 
pride in the neatness of his horse, his arms, and his 
dress which, perhaps, amounted to foppery, he valued 
wealth too little himself to imagine that the lady of his 
love would despise him for the want of it. He could 
not help wishing, however, that the king had given 
another tournament, where, he doubted not, his lance 
would have served him to overthrow five or six antago« 
nists, the ransom of whose horses and armour might 
have served to complete the preparations he could now 
only conunence. It was a wish of the thirteenth 
century; and though, perhaps, not assimilating very 
veil with our ideas at present, it was quite in harmony 
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with the character of the times, when many a knight 
Hired entirely hy hia prowess in the battle or the lists ; 
and when the ransom of his prisoners, or of the horses 
and arms of his antagonists, was held the most honour* 
able of all revenues. 

• As the period approached in which De Coucy had 
reason to believe Count Julian and his train would pass 
near his castle, a warder was stationed continually in 
the beffroy to keep a constant watch upon the country 
around ; and many a time would the young knight him- 
self climb into the high tower and gaze over the coil^try 
•pread out below. 

Such was the position of the castle, and the predorai* 
nating height of the watch-tower, that no considerable^ 
party could pass within many miles without being seen 
in some part of their way. In general, the principal 
roads lay open beneath the eye, traced out clear and 
distinct over the bosom of the country, as if upon a 
wide map : and with more eagerness and anxiety did 
Be Coucy gaze upon the way, and track each group 
that he fancied might contain the form of Isadore of the 
Mount, than he had ever watched for Greek or Saracen* 
At length, one evening, as he was thus employing him- 
self, he saw, at some distance, the dust of a cavalcade 
rise over the edge of a slight hill that bounded his view 
to the north-east. Then came a confused group of 
persons on horseback ; and, with a beating heart, De 
Coucy strained his eyes to see whether there were any 
female figures among the rest Long before it was 
possible for him to ascertain, he had determined twenty 
times, both that there were and that there were not ; 
and changed his opinion as often. At length, however, 
something light seemed to be caught by &e wind, and 
blown away to a litde distance from the party, while 
one of the horsemen galloped out to recover it, and 
bring it back. 

"Tis a woman's veil!" cried De Coacy. "'Tis 

she ! by the sword of my father I'* and darting down 

the winding steps of the tower, whose turnings now 

seemed interminable, he rushed into the courts called 

H8 
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to ^* The saddle !" and springing on his horse, which 
stood always prepared, he led his party into the woods, 
and laid his ambush at the foot of the hill, within a 
hundred yards of the road that led to Vernon. 

All this was done with the prompt activity of a 
soldier long accustomed to quick and harassing war- 
fare. In a few minutes, also, the disguises which had 
been prepared to render himself and his followers as 
like a party of Cotereaux as possible were assumed, 
and De Goucy waited impatiendy for the arrival of the 
cavalcade. The moments now passed by with all that 
limping impotence of march that they ever seem to 
have in the eyes of expectation. For some time the 
knight reasoned himself into coolness by remembering 
the distance at which he had seen the party, the slow- 
ness with which they were advancing, and the rapidity 
with which he himself had taken up his position. For 
the next quarter of an hour he blamed his own hasti- 
ness of disposition, and called to mind a thousand 
instances in which he had deceived himself in regard 
to time. 

He then thought they must be near; and, after 
listening for a few minutes, advanced a little to ascer- 
tain, when suddenly the sound of a horse's feet struck 
on his ear, and he waited only the first sight through 
the branches to make the signsd of attack. 

A moment after, however, he beheld, to his surprise 
and disappointment, the figure of a stout market-woman, 
mounted on a mare, whose feet had produced the noise 
which had attracted lus attention, and whose passage 
left the road both silent and vacant once more. Another 
long pause succeeded, and De Coucy, now almost cer- 
tain that the party he had seen must either have halted 
or turned from their course, sent out scouts in various 
directions, to gain more certain information. After a 
short space one returned and then another ; all bring- 
ing the same news, that the roads on every side were 
clear ; and that not the slighest sign of any large 
party was visible from the highest points in the nei^ 
bourhood. 
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Evening was now begimuBg to fall ; and, very sure 
ifiait Count Julian would not travel during the night 
tfux>ugh a co.untry infested by plunderers of all descrip- 
tions, the young knight, disappointed and gloomy, 
emerged with his followers from his concealment ; and 
once niore bent his steps slowly towards his soUtary 
hall. 

'^ Perhaps," said he, mentally, as he pondered over 
his scheme and its want of success, — " perhaps I may 
have escaped more bitter disappointment — ^perchance 
she might have proved cold and heartless — ^perchance 
she might have loved me, yet been torn from me ;-^ 
and then, when my eye was once accustomed to see 
her lovely form gliding through the halls of my dwell- 
ing, how could I have afterward brooked its desolate 
vacancy? When my ear had become habituated to 
the sound of her voice in my own home, how silent 
would it have seemed when she were gone ! No, .no 
—doubtless I did but scheme myself pains. 'Tis 
better as it is." 

While these reflections were passing in his mind, he 
had reached the bottom of the hill on which his castle 
stood, and turned his horse up the steep path. Natu- 
rally enough, as he did so, he raised his eyes to con- 
template the black frowning batdements that were about 
to receive him once more to their stem solitude ; when, 
to his astonishment, he saw the flutter of a woman's 
dress upon the outward walls, and a gay group of 
youths and maidens were seen looking down upon him 
£rom his own castle. 

De Coucy at first paused from mere surprise, well 
knowing that his own household offered nothing such 
as he there beheld ; but the next moment, as the form 
of Isadore of the Mount showed itself plainly to his 
sight, he struck his spurs into his horse's sides, and 
galloped forward like lightning, eager to lay himself 
open to all the disappointments over which he had 
moralized so finely but a moment before. 

. On entering the court, he found a multitude of squires 
stabling their horses with all the care that promised a 
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long stay ; and, the moment after he was accosted by 
old Sir Julian of the Mount himself, who informed him 
that, finding lumself not so well as he could wish, he 
had come to crave his hospitality for a day's lodgings 
during which time he might communicate to him, h& 
said, some important matter lor his deep consideration. 
This last announcement was made in one of those knr 
and solemn tooe» intended to conrey great meaning ; 
and perhaps even SUr Julian wished to imply that Ua 
ostensible reason for visiting the castle of De Coney 
was but a fine polilical covering to veil the more inmie- 
diate and interesting object of his coming* 

" But how now, Sir Guy !" added he ; •' surely yoa 
have been disguising yourself 1 With that sack over 
your armour, for a cotte d'armes^ and the elm Inrancb 
twisted round your casque, you look ]qiarvellous like m 
CotereL" 

" By my faith I good Sir Julian^" replied De Coucy, 
with his usual frankness, "^ I look but like what I k^ 
tended, then. The truth is, hearing of your jpassing, I 
arrayed my men like Cotereaux, and laid an arobui^ 
for you, intendiug to take you at a disadvantage, and 
making you prisoner, to bring you here ; where, in aU 
gentle courtesy, I would have entreated your stay fof 
some few days, to force a boar and hear a lay, and for- 
get your weightier thoughts for a short space. But, 
by the holy rood ! I find I have made a strange mis- 
take ; for, while I went to take you, it seems you have 
taken my castle itself!" 

" Good, good ! very good I" cried Sir Julian ; " but 
come with me, Sir Guy. Isadore has found her way 
to the battlements already, and is looking out at the 
view, which she says is &ie. For my part, I k)ve no 
fine views but politic ones* — Come, ibUow me. — ^Let 
me see, which is the way ? — Oh, bene — no, 'tisn't— 
This is a marvellous stron^old. Sir Guy! — Which is 
&e wayT 

Cursing Sir Julian's slow vanity, in striving to lead 
l3ae way through a castle he did not know, wi& its lord 
«t bis side, S» Guy de Coucy stepped £:>rwaxd» axui^ 



irith m foot of light, mounted the narrow staircase ia 
the wall that led to the outer battlements. 

"Stay, stay ! Sir Guy!" cried the old man. "By 
the rood ! you go so fast, 'tis impossible to follow you ! 
You young men forget we old men get short of breath ; 
and; though our brains be somewhat stronger than 
yours, 'tis said our legs are not altogether so swift." 

De Coucy, obliged to curb' his impatience, paused 
till Sir Julian came up, and then hunried forward to the 
spot where Isadore was gazing, or seeming to gaze, 
upon the prospect. 

A very close observer, however, might have per- 
ceived that, though she did not turn round till the young 
knight was close to her, as his clanging step sounded 
along the battlements, a quick warm flush rose in her 
cheek ; and when she did turn to answer his greeting, 
there was that sort of glow in her countenance and 
sparkle in her eye which, strangely in opposition with 
the ceremonious form of her words, woidd have given 
matter for thought to any more quick-witted person than 
Count Julian of the Mount. 

That worthy baron, however, wholly preoccupied with 
his own sublime thoughts, saw nothing to excite his sur- 
prise, but presented De Coucy to Isadore as a noble 
chief of Cotereaux, who would fain have taken them 
prisoner, had they not in the first instance stormed his 
castle, and " manned, or rather," said Sir Julian, " wo- 
maned, his wall," and the worthy old gentleman chuc- 
kled egregiously at his own wit. " Now that we are 
here, however," continued Sir Julian, " he invites us to 
stay for a few days, to which I give a willing consent : 
— what say you, Isadore ? You will find these woods 
even sweeter than those of Montmorency for your 
mornings' walks." 

Isadore cast down her large dark eyes, as if she 
was afraid that the pleasure which such a proposal gave 
her might. shine out too apparently. "Wherever you 
think fit to stay, my dear father," replied she, " must 
always be agreeable to me." 

Matters being thus arranged, we shall not partioa- 
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larize the passing of that evening, nor indeed of t&e 
next day. Suffice it to say, that Sir Julian found a 
moment to propose to De Coucy to enter into the coa- 
lition which was then forming between some of the 
most powerful barcms of France with John ELing of 
England, in his quality of Duke of Normandy, and 
Ferrand Count of Flanders at their head, to resist the 
efforts which fiifivp Augustus was making to recoTer 
and augment the kiigly authority. 
I " Do not reply. Sit Guy — do not reply hastily," con- 
cluded the old knight ; " I give you two more days to 
consider the question in all its bearings ; and on the 
. third I Will take my departure for Rouen, either emi- 
bracing you as a brother in our enterprise, or thanking 
you for your hospitality, and relying on your secrecy.*^ 

De Coucy was glad to escape an immediate reply,, 
well knowing that the onl ' answer he could conscien- 
tiously make would but serve to irritate his guest, and 
perhaps precipitate his departure from the castle. He 
therefore let the matter rest, and applied himself, as far 
as his limked mean& would admit, to entertain Bir Julian 
and his suite, without derogating from the hospitality 
of his ancestors.^ 

The commuiication of feeling between the young 
knight and his fair Isadore made much more rapid ad-- 
vances than hi» arrangements with Sir Julian. During 
the journey fi*om Auvergne to Senlia each day's march 
liad added something to theo^ mutual love, and discov- 
ered it more and more to each other. It had shone out 
but in trifles, it is true ; for Sir Julian had been con- 
stantly present, Mling their ears with continual babble, to 
which the one was obliged to listen from fiMal duty, and 
the other from respect to her he loved. It had shone out 
but in trifles, but what is life but a. mass of trifles^ witb 
one or two has of graver import^ scattered like jewel» 
9mid the seashore sands? — and though, perhaps, it 
was but a momentary smile, or a casual word, a glance*. 
a tone, a movement, that betrayed their love to each 
other ; it was the language that deep feelings speak» 
and deep teeiings alone can read, but which, thea» ex- 
presses a world more than words can ever teU. 



When Isad<>re aitited at De Coucy's chAteau, it 
Wanted bitt one word to speak that she was deeply 
loved^ and before she had been there twelve hours that 
word teas spoken. We will therefore pass over that 
day,— irhich was a day of long, deep, sweet thought to 
Isadore of the Mouttt, and to De Coucy one of anxious 
hope, with just suffici^t doubt to make it hope, not joy, 
^— and We will come at once to the morning after. 

'Twas in the fine old woods, in the immediate 
proximity of the casUe, towards that hour of the morning 
when young lovers may be supposed to rise, and dull 

foardians to slumber in their beds. It was towards 
ve o'clock, and the spot a very dangerous scene for 
«ny one whose heart was not iron, wilh some fair being 
Hear him. A deep glade of the wood, at the one end of 
which might be seen a single gray tower of the castle, 
here opened ont upon the very edge of a steep descent, 
commanding one of thoiSte wide extensive views over 
rich and smil^g lands that make the bosom glow and 
expand to all that is lovely. The sun was shining 
down from beyond the castle, checkering the grassy 
glade with soft shadows and bright light; and a clear 
BmaB stream, that welled from a rock hard by, womid 
in and out among the roots of the trees, over a smooth 
^velly bed ; till, approaching the brink of the descent^ 
It leaped over, as if in sport, and went bounding in 
sparkling joyousness into the rich valley below. All 
was in haHnony — ^the soft air, and the birds singing 
Iheir matiiiB, and the blue sky overhead; so that hard 
must hate been the heatt indeed that did not then fed 
Aoftencd by the bland smiles of Nature. 

Wandering down the glade, side by side, even at that 
%airly hour, came De Coucy and Isadore of the Mounts 
alone— for the waiting-maid^ Alixe, was quite sufficiently 
discreet to toy with every buttercup as she passed; so 
%hat the space of full a hundred yards was ever inter*- 
{K>sed between the lovers and any other human creaturew 
"Oh, De Coucy!" said Isadore, proceeding with a 
conversation, which for various reasons is here omitted), 
^if I could but bdieve that your light gay heart wai^ 
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capable of preserving such deep feelings as tbos^ yoM 
speak I** 

"Indeed, indeed! and in Tery truth T replied De 
Coucy, '*my heart, sweet Isadore, is very, very different 
from what it seems in a gay and heartless world. I 
know not why, but from my youth I have ever covered 
ray feelings from the eyes of my companions. I believe 
it was first, lest those who could not understand should 
laugh ; and now it has become so much a habit, that 
oflen do I jest when I feel deepest, and laugh when my 
heart is far from merriment; and though you may have 
deemed that heart could never feel in anyway, believe mc 
now, when I tell you, that it has felt often,^ and deeply^** 

"Nay!** said Isadore, perhaps somewhat wilfol in 
her mistake, "if you have fdt such sensations so ofieo, 
and so deeply, but Iktle can be left for me." 

"Nay, nay!" cried De Coucy eagerly. "Yom 
wrong my speech. I never loved butJyou« My feelings 
hi the world, the feelings that I spoke of, have been for 
the sorrows and the cares of others — ^for the loss of 
friends — ^the breaking of fond ties — ^tp see injustice, 
oppression, wrong ; — to be misunderstood by Uiose I 
esteemed — ^repelled where I would have shed my 
heart's blood to serve* Here harre I felt all that mam 
can feel ; but I never loved but you. I never yet saw 
woman, before my eyes met yours, in whose hand I 
could put my hope and happiness, my life and honour, 
my peace of mind at present, and all the fond dreams 
we form for the future. — Isadore, d6 you belike me r* 

She cast down her eyes for a moment, then raised 
them, to De Coucy's surprise, swinmiing with tears. 
* Perhaps I do," replied she. — "Do not let my tear» 
astonish you, De Coucy," sfce added ; "they ajenot ail 
painfd ones ; for to find ones* self beloved as one would 
wish to be is very, very sweet But still, good friend, 
I see much to make us fear for the future. The old are 
fond of wealth, De Coucy ; anfl they forget affection. 
I would not that my tongue should for a moment prove 
so false to my heart as to proffer one word against my 
father ; but, I fear me, he will look for lichcs in a huaU 
band to his dau|^t€Kr" 
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**And will such considerations Weigh with yoiif' 
Isadore ?" demsmded De Coucy sadly. 

." Not for a moment !" replied she. " Did I choose 
for myself^ I would sooner, far sofoner, that the man I 
loved should be as poor a knight as ever braced on a 
shield ; that I might endow him with my wealth, and 
bring him something more worthy than this poor hand. 
But can I oppose my father's will, De Coucy T" 

« What !" cried the knight ; " and will you, Isadore, 
wed the first wealthy lover he chooses to propose^ and 
yield yourself, a cold, inanimate slave^ to one man, 
while »your heart is given to another?" 

'♦ Hush, hush !" cried Isadore, — " never, De Coucy, 
never ! — ^I will never wed any man against my father's 
will ; so far my duty as a child compels me : — but I 
will never, never marry any man— but — ^but — ^what shall 
I say? — ^but one I love." 

" Oh) say something more, sweet, sweet girl !" cried 
the young knight eagerly ; — " say something more, to 
give my heart some firm assurance — let that promise 
be to me !" 

"Well, well!" said laadoi^, speaking quick, as if 
afraid the words should be stayed upon her very Up ; 
" no one but you. Will that content you ?" 

De Coucy pressed her hand to his lips and to his ' 
heart, with all that transport of gratitude that the most 
invaluable gift a woman can bestow deserves ; and yet 
he pressed her, to repeat her promise. He feared, he 
said, the many powerful arts with which friends work 
on a woman's mind, — the persuasions, the threats, the 
false reports ; and he ceased not till he had won her to 
repeat again and again, with all the vows that could bind 
her heart to his, that her hand should never be given to 
another. 

" They may cloister me in a convent," she said, as 
the very reiteration rendered her promise bolder ; and 
his ardent and passionate professions made simple as- 
surances seem cold : " but I deem not they will da it j 
for my father, though quick in his disposition, and im* 
moveable in what he determines, loves me, I think, too 
16 
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well, to part with me willingly for ever. He may 
threaten it ; but he will not execute his threat. — But oh! 
De Cbucy, have a care that you urge him not to such 
a point, that he shall say my hand shall never be 
yours ; for if once 'tis said, he will hold it a matter of 
honour never to retract, though he saw ub both dying at 
his feet." 

De Coucy promised to be patient, and to be circum- 
spect, and all that lover could promise ; and, engaging 
Isadore to sit down on a mossy seat that Nature herself 
had formed with the roots of an old oak, he occupied 
the vacant minutes with all those sweet pourings forth 
ef th^ heart to which love, and youth, and imagination 
alone dare give way, in this cold and stony world. 
Isadore's eyes were bent upon him, her hand lay in his, 
and each was fully occupied with the other, when a 
sort of half-scream from the waiting-maid Alixe woke 
them from their dreams ; and, looking up, they found 
themselves in the presence of old Sir Julian of the 
Mount! 

"Good! good! marvellous good!" cried the old 
knight. — ^*'Get thee in, Isadore — ^without a word! — 
Get thee in too, good mistress looker-on !" he added 
to Alixe ; " 'tis well thou art not a man instead of a 
woman, or I would curry thy hide for thee. Get thee 
in, I say ! — I must deal with our noble host alone." 

Isadore obeyed her father's commands in silence, 
turning an imploring look to De Coucy, as if once 
more to counsel patience. Alixe followed, grumbling ; 
and the old knight, turning to De Coucy, addressed him 
in a tone of ironical compliment, intended to be more 
bitter than the most unmixed abuse. 

" A thousand thanks ! a thousand thanks ! beau 
sire r he said, " for your disinterested hospitality. 
Good sooth, 'twas a pity your plan for taking us pris- 
oners did not go forward ; for now you might have a 
fair excuse for keeping us so too. Twould have been 
an agreeable surprise to us all — ^to me especially ; and 
I thank you for it. Doubtless, you proposed to marry 
my daughter without my knowledge also> and add ao* 
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ether agreeable surprise. I thank you for that, toOt 
decnt sire f 

"You mistake me, good Sir Julian,'* replied De 
Coucy calmly : " I did not propose to wed your daugh- 
ter without your knowledge, but hoped that your con- 
sent would follow your knowledge of Our love. I am 
not rich, but I do believe that want of' wealth is the 
only objection you could have — ^ 

"And enough, surely;" interrupted Sir Julian. 
«<What! Is that black castle, and half a hundred 
roods of wild wood, a match for ten thousand marks 
a-year, which my child is heir to ? — ^Beau sire, you do 
mistake. Doubtless you are very liberal, where you 
give away other people's property to receive yourself; 
but I am of a less generous disposition. — rBesides," he 
added, more coolly, " to put the matter to rest for ever. 
Sir Guy de Coucy, know that I have solemnly prom- 
ised my daughter's hand to the noble Guillaume de la 
Roche Guyon." 

"Promised her hand!" exclaimed De Coucy, "to 
Guillaume d^ la Roche Guyon ! — ^Dissembling traitor ! 
By the holy rood ! he shall undergo my challenge, and 
die for his cold treachery !" 

" Mark me ! — ^mark me ! I pray you, beau sire !*• 
cried Sir Julian of the Mount in the same cool tone* 
^^ Should Guillaume de la Roche Guyon fall under your 
lance, you shall never have my child,--H30 help me 
Heaven !— except with my curse upon her head. -Ay ! 
and even were he to die, or fall in the wars that are 
coming — ^for I give her not to him till they be passed, 
— ^you should not have her then — ^without," he added 
with a sneer, " I was your prisoner chained hand and 
loot ; and you could offer me acre with acre for my 
own land. But perhaps you still -intend to keep me 
prisoner, her^ in your stronghold. Such things have 
been done, I know." 

" They will never be done by me, Count Julian,** 
replied De Coucy ; " though it is with pain I see you 
go, and would fain persuade you to stay and think 
b^t&r of my suit ; yet my drawbridge shall fall at your. 
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eommand, as readily as at my own. ' Yet, let me be- 
seech, you to think — ^I would not boast ; — and still let 
me say, my name and deeds are not unknown in the 
world. The wealth that once my race possessed has 
not been squandered in feasting and revelry, but in the 
wars of the Ijlessed cross ; in the service of religion 
and honour. As to this Guillaume de la Roche Guyon* 
I will undertake, within a brief space, to bring you his 
formal renunciation of your promise.'^ 

•* It cannot be, sir ! — ^it cannot be V* interrupted Sir 
Julian. •* I have told you my mind. — ^What I have 
said is fixed as fate. If you will let me go, within this 
hour I depart from your castle. If you will nof, the 
dishonour be on your own head. — Make no more ef- 
forts, sir,** he added, seeing De Goucy about to speak. 
« The words once passed from my mouth are never 
recalled. Ask Giles, my squire, sir, — ask my attend- 
ants all. They will tell you the same thing. What 
Count Julian of the Mount has spoken is as immove- 
able as the earth.^ 

So saying, the old man turned, and walked back to- 
the casde, followed by De Coucy, mourning over the 
breaking of the bright day-dream which, l^e one of 
the fine gossamers that glitter in the summer, had 
drawn one bright shining Ime across his path, but 'had 
snapped for ever with the 'first touch. 

Sir Julian's retinue were soon prepared, and the 
horses saddled in the court-yard ; and, when all was 
ready, the old knight brought down- his daughter to de- 
part. She was closely veiled, but still De Coucy saw 
that she was weeping, and advanced to place her on 
horseback. At that moment, however, one of the 
squires, evidently seeing that all was not right between 
his lord and the lord of the castle, thrust himself in 
the way. 

" Back, serf!" exclaimed De Coucy, laying his hand 
upon his collar, and in an faistant he was seen reeling 
to the other side of the court, as if he had been hurled 
from a catapult. In the mean while, De Coucy raised 
Isadore in his arms, and, placing her on her hor86» 
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pressed her slightly in his embrace, saying in a low 
tone, " Be constant, and we may win yet ;" then yield- 
ing the place to Sir Julian, who approached, he ordered 
the drawbridge of the castle to be lowered. 

The train passed through the arch and over the 
bridge ; and De Coucy advanced to the barbican to 
catch the last look, as they wound down the hill. Isa- 
dore could not resist, and waved her hand for an instant 
before they were out of sight. De Coucy's heart 
swelled as if i^ould have burst ; but at that moment 
his squire approached, and put into his hand a small 
packet, neatiy folded and scaled, which, he said, Alixe 
the waiting-woman had given him for his lord. De 
Coucy eagerly tore it open. It contained a lock of 
dark hair, with the words " Till death" written in the 
envelope. De Coucy pressed it to his heart, and turned 
to re-enter the castle. 

" Haw, haw ! Haw, haw !" cried Gallon the Fool, 
perched on the battlements. *« Haw, haw, haw ! Haw, 
haw !" 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

By tardy conveyances, and over antediluvian roads, 
news travelled slowly in the day^ we speak of; and 
the interdict whiph we have seen pronounced. at Dijon, 
and unknown at De Coucy Magny, was even some 
hours older before the report thereof reached Com- 
pi^gne. 

We must beg the gentle reader to remember a sunny- 
faced youth, for whom the fair Queen of France, Agnes 
de Meranie, was, when last we left him, working a 
gay coat-of-arms. This garment, which it was l£en 
customary to bear over the armour, was destined to be 
worn by one whose sad place in history has caused 
many a tear, — ^Arthur the son of that Geofirey Flan* 
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tagenet who was elder brother of John Lackland, the 
meanest and most pitiful villain that ever wore a crown. 

How it happened that, on the death of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, the barons of England adhered to a usurper 
they despised rather than to their legitimate prince, 
' forms no part of this history. * Suffice it, that John 
ruled in England, and also retained possession of all 
the feoffs of his family in France, Normandy, Poitou, 
Anjou, and Acquitaine ; leaving to Arthur naught but 
the dutchy of Brittany, which descendli;d to him from 
Constance his mother. 

It is not, however, to be tliought that Arthur endured 
with patience his uncle's usurpation of his rights. Far 
from it. Brought up at the court of France, he clung 
to Philip 4-ngustus, the friend in whose arms his father 
had died, and ceased not to importune him for- aid to 
recover his dominions. Philip's limited means, fatigued 
already by many vast enterprises, for long prevented 
him from lending that succour to the young prince 
which every principle of policy and generosity stimu- 
lated him to grant. But while no national cause of 
warfare existed to make the war against King John 
popular with the barons of France ; and while the vas- 
sals of the English king, though a usurper, remained 
united in their attachment to him, Philip felt that to 
attempt the forcible assertion of Arthur's rights would 
be altogether hopeless. He waited, therefore, watch- 
ing his opportunity, very certain that the weak frivolity 
or the treacherous depravity of John's character would 
soon either alienate isome portion of his own vas- 
sals, or furnish matter of quarrel for the barons of 
France. 

Several years thus passed after Richard^s death, 
drawn out in idle treaties and fruitless negotiations :-:- 
treaties which in all ages have been but written parch- 
ments ; and negotiations which in most instances are 
but concatenations of frauds. At length, as Philip had 
foreseen, the combination of folly and wickedness 
which formed the principal point of John's mind laid 
him open to the long-meditated blow. 
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III one of his spirts of levity, beholding in the midst 
of her attendants the beautiful Isabella of Angouleme, 
affianced to Hugues le Brun, de Lusignan, Comte de la 
Marche, the English monarch — ^without the least hesi- 
tation on the score of honour, which he never knew, or 
decency, which he never practised — ordered her to be 
carried off from the midst of her attendants, and borne 
to the castle of the Gueret, where he soon induced her 
to forget her former engagements with his vassal. 

The barons of Poitou, indignant at the insult offered 
to their order in the person of one of their noblest 
companions, and to their family in the near relation 
of all the most distinguished nobles of the province, 
appealed to the court of Philip Augustus, as John's 
sovereign for his feoffs in France, Philip, glad p 
establish the rights of his court, summoned the King of 
England before his peers, as Count of Anjou ; and on 
his refusing to appear, eagerly took advantage of the 
fresh kindled indignation of the barons of Poitou and 
Anjou to urge the lights of Arthur to the heritage of the 
Plantagenets. 

Already in revolt against John, a great part of each 
of those provinces instantly acknowledged Arthur for 
tl/eur sovereign; and the indignant nobles flocked to 
Paris to greet him, and induce him to place himself at 
their head. Arthur beheld himself now at the top of 
that tide which knows no ebb, but leads on to ruin or 
to glory: and, accepting at once the offers of the 
revolted barons, he pressed Philip Augustus to give him 
the belt and spurs of a knight, though still scarcely 
more than a boy ; and to let him try his fortune against 
his usurping uncle in the field. 

* Philip saw difficulties and dangers in the undertaking ; 
but, knowing the power of opportunity, he yielded : not, 
however, without taking every precaution to ensure suc- 
cess to the young prince's enterprise. For the festivi- 
ties th^t were to precede the ceremony of ArthurV 
knighthood, he called together all those barons whr 
were most likely, from ancient enmity to John, or an^ 
cient friendship for the dead Geoffirey, or frc;n personal 
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regard for himself^ or general love of excitement and 
danger— or, in short, from any of those causes that 
might move the minds of men towards his purpose, — ^to 
aid in establishing Arthur in the continental feoffs, at 
least, of the house of Plantagenet. 

He took care, too, to dazzle them with splendour and 
display, and to render the ceremonies which accom- 
panied the prince's reception as a knight as gay and 
glittering as possible. 

It was for this occasion that Agnes de Meranie, 
while Philip was absent receiving the final refusal of 
John to appear before his court, employed her time in 
embroidering the coat-of-arras which the young knight 
was to Wear after his reception. 

Although the ceremony was solemn, and the details 
magnificent, we will not here enter into any account of 
the creation of a knight, reserving it for some occasion 
where we have not spent so much time in description. 
Suffice it that tie ceremony was over, and the young 
knight stood before his godfather in chivalry belted and 
spurred, and clothed in the full armour of a knight. 
His beaver was up, and his young and almost feminine 
face would have formed a strange contrast with his 
warlike array, had it not been for the fire of the Plan- 
tagenets beaming out in his eye, and asserting his right 
to the proud crest he bore, — ^where a bunch of broom 
was supported by the triple figure of a lion, a unicorn, 
and a griffin, the ancient crest of the fabulous King 
Arthur. 

Afler a few maxims of chivalry, heard with profound 
respect by all the knights present, Philip Augustus rose, 
and, taking Arthur by the hand, led the way fi:om the 
chapel into his grand council-chamber, where, having 
seated himself on his throne* he placed the prince on 
his right-hand; and the barons having ranged them- 
selves round the council-board, the king addressed them 
thus : — ' 

" Fair knights, and noble barons of Anjou and Poitoul 
— ^for to you, among all the honourable lords and ' 
knights here present, I first address myself, — at your 
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instant prayer, that we should take some measures to 
free you from the tyramiy of a usurper, and restore to 
you your lawful suzerain, we are about to yield you 
our well-beloved cousin and son, Arthur, whom we ten- 
der as dearly as if he were sprung from our own 
blood. Guard him, therefore, nobly. Be ye td him 
true and faithfid, — ^for Arthur Plantagenet is your law- 
ful suzerain, and none other, as son of Geoffrey, elder 
brother of that same John who now usurps his rights : 
I, therefore, Philip, King of France, your sovereign and 
his, now command you to do homage to him as your 
liege lord." 

At these words, each of the barons he addressed rose 
in turn, and, advancmg, knelt before the young prince, 
oyer whose fair and noble countenance a blush of 
generous embarrassment spread itself, as he saw some 
of the best knights in France bend the knee before him. 
One after another, also, the barons pronounced the for- 
mula of homage to the following effect : — 

** I, Hugo le Brun, Sire de Lusignan, Comte de la 
Marche, do liege homage to Arthur Plantagenet, my 
bom lord and suzerain, — save and except always the 
rights of the King of France. I will yield him honour- 
able service; I will ransom him in captivity; and I 
will offer no evil to his daughter or his wi^ in his 
house dwelling." 

After this, taking the right hand of each in his, 
Arthur kissed them on the mouth, which completed the 
ceremony of the homage. 

" And now, fair barons," said Philip, "though in no 
degree do 1 doubt your knightly valour, or suppose that, 
€ven by your own powers, together with this noble 
youth's good right, and God to boot, you could not chase 
from Anjou, Poitou, and Normandy die traitor John and 
his plundering bands, yet it befits me not to let my 
cousin and godson go without some help from me :— 
name, therefore, my fair knight," he continued, turning 
to Arthur, " such of my valiant barons as, in thy good 
suit, thou judgest fit to help thee valiantly in this thy 
warfare ; and, by my faith * he that refuses to servQ 

Vol. I.— I 
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thee as he would me, shall be looked upon as my 
enemy ! — Yet remember," added the king; anxious to 
prevent offence where Artlmr's choice might not fall, 
although such selections were common in that day, and 
not considered invidious, — ^'* remember that it is not by 
worthiness and valour alone that you must judge, — ^for 
then, among the knights of France, your decision would 
be difficult ; but there are, as I have before shown you, 
many points which render some of the barons more 
capable of assisting you against John of England than 
others ; — such as, their territories lying near the war, 
their followers being horse or foot, and many othei 
considerations which must guide you as you choose." 

" Oh, beau sire," replied Arthur, eagerly, " if it rests 
with me to choose, I name at once that Sir Guy de 
Coucy I saw at the tournament of the Champeaux. 
There is the lion in his eye, and I have heard how in 
the battle of T3rre he slew nineteen Saracens with his 
own hand." 

** He shall be sent to before the year is older by a 
day," replied Philip. "His castle is but one day's 
journey from this place. I doubt me though, from what 
I have heard, that his retinue is but small. However, 
we will summon all the vassals from the lands of his 
aunt's husband, the Lord of Tankerville, which wiU 
give him the leading of a prince ; and, in the mean time, 
as that may take long, we will give him command to 
gather a band of Braban9ois ; which may be soon done, 
for the country is full of them, unhappily. — ^But speak 
agam, Arthur. Whom name you next ?" 

"I would say, Hugues de Dampierre, and the" Sire 
de Beaujeu," replied Arthur, looking towards the end 
of the table where those two barons sat, " if I thought 
they' would willingly come." 

"By my life, they will!" replied Philip.— « What 
say you, Imbert de Beaujeu! — ^What say you, Hugues 
de Dampierre?" 

" For my part," replied Hugues de Dampierre, "you 
well know, beau sire, that I am always ready to put 
my foot in the stirrup in any honourable cause. I 
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must, however, have twenty days to raise my vassals ; 
but I pledge myself, on the twenty-first day from this, 
to be at the city of Tours, followed by sixty as good 
knights as ever couched a lance, all ready to uphold 
Prince Arthur with hand an^ heart." 

*' Thanks, thanks ! beau -Jire," replied Arthur, in an 
ecstasy of delight. " That will be aid, indeed !" Then, 
careful not to cflfend the barbns of Poitou by seeming 
to place more confidence in the strength of others than 
in their efibrts in his cause, he added, " If, even by the 
assistance of the noble barons of Poitou alone, I could 
not have conquered my feoffs in France, such generous 
succour would render my success certain ; and in truth,. 
I think that if the Sire de Beaujeu and the Count de 
Nevers, who looks as if he loved me, will but hold me 
out a helping hand, I will undertake to win back my 
crown of England from my bad uncle's head." 

" That will I,— that will I, boy f" said the blunt 
Count de Nevers. ** Hervey de Donzy will lend you 
his hand willingly, and his sword in it to boot. Ay, 
and if I brmg thee not a hundred good lances to Tours 
at the end of twenty days, call me recreant an you 
will. My say is said I" 

"And I," said Imbert de Beaujeu, "will be there 
also, with as many men as I can muster, and as many 
friends as love me, from the other bank of the Loire. 
So, set thy mind at ease, fair prmce, for we will win 
thee back the feoflfs of the Plantagenets, or many a 
war-horse shall run masterless, and many a casque be 
empty." 

Arthur was expressing his glad thanks for promises 
which plumed his young hope like an. eagle, and Philip 
Augustus was dictatipg to a clerk a summons to De 
Coucy to render himself instantly to Paris, with what 
servants of arms he could collect, — ^if he were willmg 
to serve Arthur Duke of Brittany in his righteous 
quarrel, when the seats which had remained vacant 
round the council-chamber were filled by the arrival 
of the bishops of Paris, the Archbishop of Rheuns, and 
12 
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several other bishops and mitred abbots, who had not 
assisted at the ceremony of Arthur's knighthood.) 

** You 'come late, lioly fathers,** said Philip, slightly 
turning round. " The ceremony is over, and the conn* 
cil nearly so ;" and he proceeded with what he wis 
dictating to the clerk. 

\ The clergy replied not, but by a whisper amon^ 
themselves ; yet it was easy to judge, from their grave 
and wrinkled brows and anxious eyes, that some matter 
of deep moment sat heavily on the mind of each. 
The moment afler, however, the door of the council* 
chamber again opened, and two ecclesiastics entered, 
who, by the distinctive marks which characterize 
national features, might at once be pronounced Italians. 

The clerk who wrote from Plulip's dictation was 
kneeling at the table beside the monarch's chair, so 
that, speaking in a low voice, the king naturally bent 
his head over him, and consequently took no notice of 
the two strangers, till he was surprised into looking 
up, by hearing a deep loud voice begin to read, in 
Latin, all the most heavy denunciations of the church 
against his realm and person. 

" By the holy Virgin Mother of our Lord !" cried 
the king, his brow reddening and glowing like heated 
iron, "this insolence is beyond belief! Have they 
then dared to put our realm in interdict V* 

This question, though made generally, was too evi- 
dently applied to the bishops for them to escape reply, 
and Uie Archbishop of Rheims, though with a flush on 
his cheek that bespoke no small anxiety for the result, 
replied boldly, at least as far as words went, — 

" It is but too true, sire. Our holy father the pope, 
the common head of the great Christian church, after 
having in vain attempted to lead you by gentle means 
to religious obedience, has at length been compelled, 
in some sort, to use severity ; as a kind parent is often 
obliged to chastise his — ^ 

" How now I" cried Philip, in a voice of thundei: : 
"Dare you use such language to me ? I marvel you 
sink not to the earth, bishop, rather than so pronounce 
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your own condemnation ! — ^Put those mm forth !'' he 
continued, pointing to the two Italians, who, not under- 
standing any thing that was said at the tahle, continued 
to read aloud the interdict and anathema, interrupting 
and^ drowning every other voice, with a sort of thorough 
bass of curses, that, detached and disjointed as they 
were, almost approached the ridiculous. "Put them 
forth r thundered the king to his men*at-arms. '* If 
they go not willingly, cast them out headlong ! — But 
no !** he added, afi^r a moment, " they are but instru- 
ments — ^use them firmly, but courteously, sergeant. 
Let me not see them again. — ^And liow, archbishop, tell 
me, have you dared to give your countenance and 
assent to this bold insolence of the pontiff of Rome V* 

** Alas ! sire, what oould I do V demanded the arch- 
bishop, in a much more humble tone than that which 
he had before used. 

" What could you do !" exclaimed Philip. ** By the 
joyeuse of St. Charlemagne ! do you ask me what you 
could do ? Assert the rights of Uie clergy of France ! 
— assert the rights of the king ! — ^refuse to recognise 
the usurped power of an ambitious prelate ! Yield 
him obedience in lawful things ; but stand firmly against 
him where he stretched out his hand to seize a preroga- 
tive that belongs not to his place ! — This could you 
have done, Sir Bishop I and, by the Lord that liveth, 
you shall find it the worse for you that you have not 
done it I" 

'' But, sire," urged one of the prelates on the king's 
right, '' the blessed pope is our general and common 
father!" 

"Is it the act of a father to invade his children's 
rights ?" demanded Philip in the same vehement tone ; 
" is it not rather the act of a bad stepfather, who, 
coming in, pillages his new wife's children of their 
inheritance f 

" By my life ! a good likeness have you found, Sir 

Kingl" said the blunt Count de Nevers. "I never 

heard a better. The holy church is the poor simple 

wife, who takes for her second husband this Pope Inno- 

17 
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cent, who tries to pillage the duldren — namely, the 
church of France— of their rights of deciding on ail 
ecclesiastical questions within the realm.*^ 

"It is too true, indeed*" said the king. — ^'♦Now, 
mark me, prelates of France ! But you first, Arch* 
bishop of Rheims ! Did you not solemnly pronounce 
the dissolution of my marriage with Ingerburge of 
Denmark, after mature consideration and consultation 
with a general synod of the clergy of France V* 

" It is true, indeed, I did, sire !" replied the archbishop. 
" But—" 

" But me no buts ! sir,** replied the king. '* I will none 
of them ! You did pronoimce the divorce. I have it 
under your hand, and that is enough. — ^And you, Bishop 
of Paris ? You of Soissons ?-^and you ? — ^and you ? — 
and you T he continued, turning to the prelates, one 
after the other. 

No one could deny the sentence of divorce which 
they had pronounced some years before, and Philip 
proceeded. 

" Well then, by the Lord Almighty, I swear, that 
you must and shaU support your sentence ! If you 
were wrong, you shall bear the blame and the punish- 
ment ; not I — no, nor one I love better than myself. 
Let that bishop in France who did not pronounce sen- 
tence of divorce between Ingerburge and myself enforce 
the interdict withm his diocess if he will ; but whoso- 
ever shall do so, bishop or abbot, whose hand is to that 
sentence, I will cast him forth from his diocess, and 
his feoiSs, and his lands. I will strip him of his wealth 
and his rank, and banish him from my realms for ever. 
Let it be marked and remembered ! for, as I am a 
crowned king, I will keep my word to the letter !" 

Philip spoke in that firm, deep, determined tone 
which gave no reason to hope or expect that any thing 
on earth would make him change his purpose. And 
after he had done, he laid his hand still clasped upon 
the table, the rigid sinews seeming with difficulty to 
relax in the least from the tension into which the vehe- 
ment excitement of his mind had drawn them. He 
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glanced his eyes, too, from couiitenance to counte- 
nance of the bishops, with a look that seemed to dare 
fiiem to show one sign of resistance* 

But all their eyes were cast down in bitter silence, 
each well knowing that the fault, however it arose, lay 
among themselves ; and Philip, after a moment's pause, 
rose from the table, exclaiming — " Lords and knights, 
the council is over ;" and, followed by Arthur and the 
principal part of the barons, he left the hall. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

I LOVE not to see any one depart, for the sad magic 
of fancy is sure to conjure up a host of phantasm dan- 
gers and sorrows, to fill the space between the instant 
present, and that far distant one when the same form 
shall again stand before us. Wd are »ure, too, that 
Time must work his bitter commission, — that he must 
impair, or cast down, or destroy ; and I know hardly 
any pitch of human misery so great, that when we see 
a beloved form leave us,, we may justly hope, on our 
next' meeting; to find all circumstances of a brighter 
aspect. Make up our accounts how we will with Fate, 
Time is always in the balance against us. 

The last sight of Isadore of the Mount called up 
in th« bi^e&st of Guy de Coucy as sombre a train of 
thoughts as ever invaded the heart of man since the 
Fall. When might he see her again ? he asked him- 
self, and what might intervene ? Would she not forget 
him ? would she indeed be his till death ? Would not 
the slow flowing of hour after hour, with all the oblite- 
rating circumstance of time's current, efface his image 
from her memor]^? and even if her heart still retained , 
the traces that young affection had there imprinted, 
what but misery would it bring to both^ He .had 
spoken hopes to her ear that he did not feel himself; 
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and when he looked up at the large daik mass of 
towers and battlements before him, as he turned back 
from the barbican, it struck his eye with the cold, deadf 
unhopeful aspect of a tomb. He entered it, however, 
and proceeding direct to the inner court, approached 
the foot of the watch-tower, the small narrow door of 
which opened there, without communicating with any 
other building. 

De Coucy paced up its manifold steps, and, station- 
ing himself at the opening, fixed his eyes upon the 
slurt of the forest, where the road emerged, waiting for 
one more glance of her he loved, though the distance 
made the sight but a mere slave of fancy. In about a 
quarter of an hour, the train of Sir Julian appeared, 
issuing from the forest ; and De Coucy gazed, and 
gazed, upon the woman^s form that rode beside the 
chief of the horsemen, till the whole became an indis- 
tinct mass of dark spots, as they wound onward to- 
wards Vernon. 

FeeUng, he knew not why, an abhorrence to his own 
solitary hall, the young knight remained leaning his 
arms upon the slight balustrade of the befiroy-tower, 
which, open on all sides, was only carried up farther by 
four small pillars supporting the roof, where hung the 
heavy bell called thB banclocke. As he thus continued 
meditating on all that was gloomy in his situation, his 
eyes still strayed heedlessly over the prospect ; some- 
times turning in the direction of Paris, as he thought 
of seeking fortune and honour in arms ; sometimes 
looking again towards Vernon, though the object of his 
love was no longer visible. 

On the road from Paris, however, two objects were 
to be seen, which he had not remarked before. The 
first was the figure of a man on foot, at about half a 
mile's distance from the castle, to which it was slowly 
approaching: the other was still so far off that De 
Coucy could not distinguish at first whether it was a 
horseman or some wayfarer on foot ; but the rapidity 
with which it passed the various rises and falls of the 
xoad soon showed himf that, whoever it was, was not 



only mountedy but proceeding at the full speed of f* 
quick horse. 

For a moment or two, from old habits of observation 
as a soldier, De Couey watched its approach ; but then 
again, really careless about every thing that did not 
refer to his more absorbbg feelings, he turned from 
the view, and slowly descended the steps of the tower* 

His feet turned once more mechanically to the draw- 
bridge, and placing himself under the arch of the bar- 
bican, he leaned his tall graceftil figure against one 
of the enormous door-posts, revolving a thousand vague 
schemes for his future existence. The strong swim- 
mer, Hope, still struggled up through the waves that 
Reflection poured continually on lus head; and De 
Coucy's dreams were still of how he might win high 
fortune and laadore of the Mount. 

Should he, in the first place, he asked himself, defy 
Guillaume de la Roche Guyon, and make him yield 
his claim ? But no— he remembered the serious vow 
of the old count; "and he saw that by so doing he 
should but cast another obstacle on the (nle already 
heaped up between him and Jbis purpose. Sir Julian 
had said, too, that Isadore^s hand was not to be given 
away till the comin^vars were over. Those wars 
might be long, De Coney thought, and uncertain : — and 
hope lives upon repfteves. He must trust to accident, 
and in the mean time strive manfully tp repair the 
wrong that Fortune had done him. But how ? was the 
question. Tournaments, wars,~^all required some 
equiyi^g, and his shrunk purse contained not a single 
besajB^^ 

'^ Oh ! 'tis a steep and rugged asceht !'* thought De 
Coucy, ** that same hill of Fortune ; and the man must 
labour hard that would climb it, like yon old man, toil- 
ing up the. steep path that leads Uther.** 

Such was the only notice that the younff knight .at 
first took of the weary foot-traveller he had seen fr<Hn 
above ; but gradually the figure, dressed in its laag 
brown robe, with the white beard streaming down to 
the girdle, a{^eared more famUiacr to inm ; and a few 
13 
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Steps more, as the old man advanced, called fully to 
his remembrance the hermit whose skill had so 
speedily brought about the cure of his bruises in Au- 
yergne, and whom we have since had more than one 
occasion to bring upon the scene. 

De Coucy had, by nature, that true spirit of chival* 
rous gallantry, even the madness of which has been 
rendered beautiful by the great Spaniard. No sooner 
did he recognise the old man than he advanced to 
meet him, and aided him as carefully up the st^ep 
ascent as a son might aid a parent. 

" Welcome, good father hermit !" said he. "Come 
you here by accident, or come you to rest for a while 
at the hold of so poor a knight as myself?^ 

" I came to see whether thou wert alive or dead," 
replied the hermit " I knew not whether some new 
folly might not have taken thee from the land of the 
living." 

" Not yet," replied De Coucy, with a smile : •* my 
fate is yet an unsealed one. But, in faith, good father, 
I am glad to see thee ; for, when thou hast broken thy 
fast in my hall I would fain ask thee for some few 
words of good counsel." 

" To follow your own afler 3^ have asked mine T" 
replied the hermit. " Such is tB| way with man, at 
least. But first, as you say, my^pn, I will break my 
fast. Bid some of the lazy herd 'that of course feed 
on you seek me some cresses from the brook, and give 
me a draught of water." 

" Must such be your sole food, good b8MJ|Cr de- 
manded De Coucy. "Will not your vow sSHut of 
some more nourishing repast, afler so long a journey 
tooT 

" I seek naught better," replied the hermit, as De 
Coucy led him into the hall. " I am not one of those 
wlSo hold that man was formed to gnaw the flesh of all 
harmless beasts, as if he were, indeed, but a more 
cowardly sort of tiger. Let your men give me what I 
ask, — ^somewhat that never felt the throb of life, or the 
sting of death, — those wholesome herbs that God gave 
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to be food to all that live, to bless the sight with thehr 
beauty, and the smell with their odour, and the palate 
with their grateful freshness. Give me no tiger's food. 
— But thou lookest sad, my son," he added, gazing in 
De Coucy's face, from which much of the sparkling 
expression of undunmed gayety of heart that used once 
to shine out in every feature had now passed away. 

'* I am sad, good hermit," replied the young knight. 
** Time holds two cups, I have heard say, both of which 
ea6h man must drink in the course of his life : — either 
now the sweet, imd then the bitter ;, or the bitter first, 
and the* sweet after ; — or else, mingling them both 
together, taste the mixed beverage through existence. 
Now, I hate known much careless happiness in the 
days past, and I am beginning to quaff off the bitter 
bowli Sir Hermit" 

"There is but one resource," said the hermit: — 
•* there is but one resource, my son !" 

"And what is that?" demanded De Coucy. "Do 
you mean death ?" " 

"Nay," replied the old man; "I meant Christ's 
cross. There is the hope, and the succour, and the 
reward for all evils suffered in this life ! Mark me as 
' eit here before thee :H6idst thou ever see a thing more 
withered, — ^broken, — ^wom ? And yet I was once full 
nf green strength, and flourishing, — as proud a thing 
as ever trampled on his mother earth : nch, honoured, 
renowned^ — ^I was a very giant in my vanity! My 
sway stretched over wide, wide lands. My lance was 
always i^. the vanward of the battle ; my voice was 
heard in courts, and my counsel was listened to by 
kings. I held in my arms the first young love of my 
heart; and, strange to say! that love increasedi and 
grew to such absorbing passion, that, as years rolled 
on, I quitted all for it, — ^ambition, strife, pride, friend- 
ship,— aU!" 

"Methinks, surely," said De Coucy, wi{h all his 
feelings for Isadore fresh on his heart's surface, " such 
were the way to be happy!" 

" As much as the way for a gambler to win is to 
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stake all his wealth upon one cast^'' replied the heimit* 
'* But, mark me ! — she died, and left me childless,-— 
hopeless, — alone ! And I went out into the world to 
search for something that might refill the void her loss 
had left, — ^not in my heart, for that was as a sepulchre 
to my dead love, never to be opened again, — no, but to 
fill the void in my thoughts,-*-to give me something to 
think of — ^to care for. I went among men of my own 
age (for I was then imbroken), but I found them feeling- 
less or brutal, sensual, and voluptuous; either pluiH 
derers of their neighbours, or mere eaters and drinkers 
of fifty. I then went among the old, but I found them 
querulous and tetchy; brimful of their own miseries* 
and as selfish in their particular pains as the others in 
their particular pleasures. I went among the young, 
and there I found generous feelings and unworn thoughts ; 
and free and noble hearts, Irom which the accursed 
chisel of Time had never hewn out the finer and more 
exquisite touches of Nature's perfecting hand: — but 
then, I found the wild, ungovernable struggling of the 
war-horse for the battle-plain; the light, thoughtless 
impatience of the flower-changing butterfly, — and I 
gave it all up as a hopeless search, and sunk back into 
'"fiiy loneliness again. My so«l withered; my mind 
got twisted and awry, like the black stumps of the 
acacia on the sterile plains of the desert ; and I lived 
on in murmuring grief and misanthropy till came a 
blessed liffht upon my mind, and I found that peace at 
the foot of Christ's cross which the world and its things 
could never give. Then it was I quitted the habitations 
of men, in whose commune I had found no consolation, 
and gave myself up to the brighter hopes that opened 
to me from the world beyond !" 

De Coucy was listening with interest when the 
sound of the warder's horn from one of the towers 
announced that something was. in sight of sufficient 
importance to call for immediate attention. 

" Where is Hugo de Barre," exclaimed the knight, 
starting up ; and, excusing this incivility to the hermit, 
he proceeded to ascertain the cause of die interruption. 
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«* Hugo de Barre is in the tower himself, beau sire " 
replied old Onfroy the seneschal, whom De Coucy 
crossed at the hall-door, just as he was carrying in a 
platter full of herbs to the herfciit, with no small symp- 
toms of respect. ** I see not why he puts himself up 
there to blow his horn, as soon as he comes back ! 
He was never created warder, I trow!" 

Without staying to notice the old man's stickling for 
prerogative, De Coucy hastened to demand of the squire 
wherefore he had sounded the great warder-horn which 
hung in the watch-tower. 

" One of the king's sergeants-at-arms,** cried Hugo, 
irora the top of the tower, «* is but now riding up the 
hill to the castle, as fast as he can come, beau sire." 

" Shut the gates !" exclaimed De Coucy. " Up with 
die bridge !" 

These orders were just obeyed, when the king's 
sergeant, whom Hugo had seen from above, rode up 
and blew his horn before the gates. De Coucy had by 
this time mounted the outer wall, and, looking down 
upon the royal officer, demanded, " Whence come ye, 
Sir Sergeant, and whom seek ye V 

" I come from Philip King of France," replied the 
sergeant, " and seek Sir Guy de Coucy, ch&telain of 
De Coucy Magny." 

** If you seek for no homage or man-service, in the 
king's name, for these my free lands of Magny," replied 
De' Coucy, **my gates shall open, and my bridge shall 
fall ; but, if you come to seek liege homage, return to 
our beau sire, the king, and tell him, that of my own 
hand I hold these lands ; that for them I am not his man ; 
but that they were given as free share, by Clovis, to 
their first possessor, from whom to me, through father 
and child, they have by right descended." 

"I come with no claun, beau sire," replied the royal 
messenger, " but simply bear you a loving letter from 
my liege lord, Sir^ Philip the king, with hearty greet-* 
ings on his part." 

* This most not be looked opon u an e xpreep l on htsaidad withoat aQthov- 
ky, ootwUlnCBadiof ita liofflolineM. Tlia only titles of honoor known in tboao 
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" Open the gates, then," cried De Coucy ; still, how- 
ever, taking the precaution to add, in a loud voice, 
— '^ Mark, all men, that this is not in sign or token of 
homage or service ; buM merely as a courtesy to the 
messenger of the lord king !" So unsettled and in- 
secure was the right of property in those days, and 
such were the precautions necessary to guard every act 
that might be construed into vassalage ! 

De Coucy descended to receive the messenger; and 
on entering the hall fgund the old seneschal still busy 
in serving the hermit, and apparently bestowing on him 
a full, true, and pariicular account of the family of the 
De Coucys, as well as of his young lord's virtues, 
exploits, and adventures, with the profound and in- 
exhaustible garrulity of an old and favoured servant. 
At the knight's approach, however, he withdrew ; and 
the king's sergeant-at-arms was ushered into the hall. 

" I was commanded to wait no answer, beau sire,'* 
said the man, delivering the packet into the ch&telain's 
hand. " The king, trusting to the known loyalty and 
valour of the Sire de Coucy, deemed that there would 
be but one reply, when he was called to high deeds 
and a good cause." 

" By my faith !" exclaimed the knight, " I hope some 
one has dared to touch the glove I hung up in the 
queen's good quarrel ! I will drive my lance thA>ugh 
his heart if it be defended with triple iron ! But I see 
thou art in haste, good friend. Drain one cup of wine, 
and thou shalt depart." 

De Coucy cut not the silk that tied the packet till 
the messenger was gone. Then, however, he opened 
it eagerly^ and read; — 

" To our faithful and well-beloved Sur Guy ^ Coucy, 
these. Having undertaken and pledged our kingly word 
to Arthur Plantagenet, Duke of Brittany, our well-beloved 

dayi were MonaeigneuTt Hy Lmrd; TUustrea Seigruurtt applied in gvmnl to 
•n assembly of nobles ; and Beau Stre, or Fair Sir, which was not only b«« 
■towed upon kings on all occasions, but, even as lately as the reign of St 
Xxiois, was addressed to CkMl hinMdC Many vrayen begiiuunf Beau Sin 
&eu u« stUl extant. ~ ' 
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eousin and godson in arms, to aid him and assist him to 
the utmost of our power in his just and righteous war 
against John of Anjou, calling himself King of England : 
and he, Arthur, our cousin as iforesaM, having desired 
uis to use our best entreaty and endeavour to prevail on 
you, Sir Guy de Coucy, renowned in arms, to aid with 
your body and friends in his aforesaid just wars ; we 
therefore, thus moved, do beg, as a king may beg, that 
you will instantly on the reading hereof, call together 
your vassals and followers, knights, squires, and servants 
of arms, together .with all persons of good heart and 
prowess in war, volunteers or mercenaries, as the case 
may be, to join the aforesaid Arthur at our court of the 
city of Paris, within ten days from the date hereof, for 
the purposes hereinbefore specified. Honour in arms, 
fair favour of your lady, and the king's thanks shall be 
your reward : and for the payment of such Brabangois, 
or other mercenaries as you can collect to serve under 
your banner in the said wars, not to exceed five hundred 
men, this letter shall be your warrant on the treasurer 
of Qur i^yal domaines, at the average hire and pay, 
mensual and diurnal, given by us during the last war. — 
Given at our Court of Paris, thijs Wednesday the eve 
of the Nativity of the Blessed Vi?|in, Queenj^f Heaven, 
to whom we commend thee in sdl love. -^ 

"The King.". 

A radiant flush of joy broke over De Coucy's coun- 
tenance as he read; but before his eye had reached the 
end of the letter, importunate memory raked up the 
forgotten bankruptcy of his means, and cast it in his 
teeth. The hand which held the letter before his eyes 
dropped to his side; and with the fingers of the other 
ke wandered thoughtfully over his brow, while he con- 
sidered and reconsidered every expedient for raismg 
sums suflicient to furnish him worthily forth for the 
expedition to w)iich he was called. In the mean while, 
the hermit sat beside him marking his every action Math 
a glance that might perhaps have suited Diogenes, had 
not a certain pensive shake of the head, as he gazed on 
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the working of human passions in the noble fonn before 
. him, show^ a somewhat milder feeling than the cynic 
of the tub was ever touched withal. 

"Oh, that foul cre|^itor, Poverty!" muttered De 
Coucy. "He chains the mind and the heart, as 
well as the limbs; and pinions down great desires 
and noble actions to the dungeon-floor of this sordid 
world. Here, with a career of glory before me that 
might lead to riches, to fame, to love ! I have not a 
besant to equip my train; all tattered from the wars in 
Palestine. As for the Braban90]s, too, that the king 
bids me bring, they must ever have some money to 
equip hedoire they are fit for service. He should have 
known that, at least; but he forgot he wrote to a 
beggar, who could not advance a crown were it to save 
kis nearest from starvation !" 

"You are vexed, my son," said the hermit, "and 
speak aloud, though you know it not. Whs^ is it 
moves thee thus !" 

" I am moved, good hermit," replied the knight sadly» 
" that now — at the very moment when aS tl\^ dearest 
hopes of my heart call on me to push forward to the 
highest god of honour, and when the way is clear 
before me— that the Emptiness of my purse — ^the per- 
fect beggary of my fortunes, casts a bar in my way 
that I cannot overleap. Read that letter, and then 
know^at instead of a baron's train, I can but bring 
ten mfytmted men to serve Prince Arthur ; nor are these 
armed or equipped so that I can look on them without 
shame. My lodging must be in the field, my food 
gathered from the earth, till the day of battle, nor dare 
*I join the priAce till then ; for the expenses of the 
city suit not those whose purses are so famished as 
mine." 

" Nay, my son," replied the hermit calmly,' "think 
better of thy fortunes. To win much, one must often 
lose somewhat : and by a small expense, though you 
may not ruffle it among the proudest of the prince's 
train, you may fit yourself to grace it decently, till such 
time as in the battle-field you can show how little akin 
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is courage to wealth. This may be surely done at a 
very small expense of gold." 

^ A small expense of gold 1" exclaimed the young 
knight, impatiently. ** 1 tell thee, good father, I have 
none ! None — ^no, not a besant !" 

"Nay, then," replied the hermit, "something you 
must sell, to produce more hereafter. That rare car- 
buncle in your thumb-ring .nv^l bring you doubtless gold 
enough to shine as brightly as the best." 

"Nay," said De Coucy, "I part not with that. I 
would rather cut off the hand it hangs upon, and coin 
that into gold." 

"Some woman^s trinket," said the hermit with a 
frown ; for men attached to the church, by whatever 
ties, were not very favourable to the idolatrous devotion 
of that age to the fairer sex — a devotion which they 
might thmk somewhat trenched upon their rights. 
" Son}e woman's trinket, on my life !" said the hermit. 
" Thou wouldst guard no holy relic so, young man." 

" Faith, hermit, you do me wrong," replied De Coucy, 
without^ flinching. "Though my love to my lady be 
next to my duty to my God, yet this is not, as you say, 
a woman's trinket. 'Twas the gift of a good and noble 
knight, the Count de Tankervflle, to me, then yoimg 
and going to the Holy Land, put on my finger with 
many a wise and noble counsel, by which I have striven 
to guide me since. Death, as thou hast heard, good 
hermit, has since placed his cold bar between us ; but I 
would not part with this for worlds of ore. I am like 
the wild Arab of the desert," he added, with a smile, 
" in this sort somewhat superstitious ; and I hold this 
ring, together vrith the memory of the good man who 
gave it, as a sort of talisman to guard me from evil 
spirits." 

"Well ! if thou wilt not part with it, I cannot help 
thee," replied the hermit. "Yet I know a certain 
jeweller would give huge sums of silver for such a 
stone as 'that." 

" It cannot be I" answered De Coucy, " But now 
thou mind'st mc ;*I have a bright smaragd, that, in my 
18 
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yovng dajrs of careless prosperity, I bought of a rich 
Jew at Ascalon. If it were worth the value that he gave 
it, 'twere now a fortune to me. — ^I pray thee, gentle her- 
mit take it with thee to the city. Give it to the jeweller 
thou speakest of; and bid him, as an honest and true 
man, send me with all speed what sum he may." 

The hermit^ undertook the charge ; and De Coucy 
instantly sent his page to the chamber, where he had 
left thQ emerald, which, being brought down he com- 
mitted to the hands of the old man, praying him to 
make no del^y. The hermit, however, still seemed to 
hanker after the large carbuncle on De Coucy's hand 
(which was also, be it remarked, engraved with his 
signet), and it was not till the young knight had once 
and again repeated his refusal, that he rose to depart. 

De Coucy conducted him to. the outer gate, followed 
by his page, who, when the old man had given his 
blessing, and begun to descend the hill, shook his head 
with a meaning look, exclaiming, "Ah, beau sire! he 
has got the emerald ; and I fear you will never hear 
more of it ; but he has not 'got the carbuncle, w^^ich was 
what he wanted. When first he saw you, at the time 
you were hurt in Auvergne, he looked at nothing but 
that ; and would have had it off your hand too, if Hugo 
and I had not kept our eyes on him all the while." 

" Nonsense, nonsense, boy !" cried De Coucy ; " send 
me the new servant of arms Jodelle !" 

The Coterel was not long in obeying the smnmons. 
"You told me," said De Coucy as he approached, 
" not many days ago, that you had once been followed 
by a band of two hundred Braban9ois, who were now, 
you heard, roaming about, seeking service with some 
baron or suzerain who would give them employment. 
Have you any means of commimicating with them 
should you wish it 1" 

" Why, you know, beau sire," replied Jodelle, " and 
there is no use of denying it, that we are oftentimes 
obliged to separate when the wars are over, and go 
hither and thither tO' seek food as we best may ; but we 
take good care not to do so without leaving some chance 
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of our meeting again, when we desire it The ways 
we manage that are part of om* mystery, which I am in 
BO manner bound to divulge ; but I doubt not I could 
soon discover, at least, where my ancient companions 
are." 

** I seek none of your secrets. Sir Braban^ois,** said 
De Coucy. '^ If you can find your companions, do ; 
and tell them for me, that the king calls upon me to aid 
the Prince Arthur Plantagenet against bad John of Anjou, 
giving me commission, at the same time, to raise a body 
of five hundred free spears, to serve under my leading ; 
for whose pay, at th^ rate of the last war, Philip makes 
himself responsible. If ^four companions will take ser- 
vice with me, therefore, they may ; but each man must have 
served before, must be well trained to arms, disciplined, 
and obedient ; for'' De (?oucy is no marauder, to pass 
over military faults, because ye be free companions." 

The C6terel readily undertook a task that chimed so 
well with what he already purposed; bounding his 
promises, however, to endeavours; and striving to 
wring from De Coucy some offer of present supply to 
equip his troop, whom he well knew to be in a very 
indifferent con<Ution, as far as arms and habiliments 
went. 

Finding this to be out of the younc knight's power, 
he left lum, and proceeded, as rapidly as possible, to 
seek out the hiding-place of the wild band with whom 
we have already seen him in contact. His further 
motions for the next two days were not of sufiicient 
interest to be here put down ; but on the third morning 
he presented himself at the young knight's chamber- 
door, as he was rising, bringing him news that he had 
discovered his band, and that they willingly agreed to 
follow so renowned a knight. He added, moreover, 
that at midday precisely, they would present themselves 
for manstre^ as it was called, or review, in the great 
carrefour of the forest. In the mean time, he swore 
faith, true service, and obedience to the young knight 
in their name, for so long as the war should last ^ 

The time of De Coucy and bi0 followers had been 
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employed in polishing and preparing all the old arms, 
oiTensive and defensive, that the castle contained ; and 
of the former, indeed, no small quantity had been oolr 
kcted ; so that in the great hall lay many a sheaf of 
arrows and a jwile of spears, with swords^ daggers, 
maees, and bows not a few ; some scores of battle-axes 
and partisans, together with various anomalous weapons, 
such as bills, hod&s, long knives, iron stars, and cutting 
pikes. But of defensive armour the supply was woftiUy 
small. 

At the appointed hotor of midday, the knight, followed 
by his squire and servants, now armed more completely 
than on their return from Pdestine, proceeded to the 
great carrefour of the forest, where, as they approached, 
9iey beheld the body of Braban^ois already arrived 
on the ground, and drawn up in so regular and soldier- 
like a manner, that even the experienced eye of De 
Coucy was deceived at first, and he fancied them as 
well-armed a body of cavalry as ever he had seen. 

When he came into the centre of the carrefour, how- 
ever, a very different sight struck his eye ; and he could 
not help striking his gauntleted hand upon his thigh till 
the armour rang again, with pure mortification at seeing 
the hopeless state of rust and raggedness of his new 
recruits. 

Nor was this all : not two of the party presented the 
same appearance. One was in a steel corslet, — another 
in a haubert, — another had neither one nor the other. 
Some had brassards, — some had cuissards, — some had 
splints, — some had none at all. In short, it seemed as 
if they had murdered half a dozen men-at-arms, and 
divided their armour between two hundred; so that 
when De Coucy thought of presenting himself, thus 
followed, at the court of Philip Augustus, he was first 
like to give himself up to despair, and then burst into 
a loud fit of laughter. 

A very slight circumstance, however, changed the 
face of afifairs. As he stood gazing on his ragged troop, 
with a half-rueful, half-laughing countenance, an a^s^ 
apparently loaded with amS, and a man driving it, i^re 
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seen slowly approaching, as if intending to proceed to 
the castle. 

" By the Lord !" cried the young knight, " this is a 
godsend — ^for, on my word, we shall want sand enough 
to scrub our armoui. What hast thou there, good man ?" 
he added, as the ass and liis driver dame near. 

"Sand for the Ch&telain de Coucy," replied the man. 
"Be you her 

"Yes," answered the knight. "Sand for me!-— 
What mean you, good friend ? Yon must mistake.*' 

" Npt so, beau sire !" replied the, driver, approaching 
and speaking low ; " 'tis a thousand marks of silver !" 

" Ha I— From whom r 

" The price of a ring," replied the man, " sent by the 
holy Bernard of St. Mande by me, his humble penitent, 
to the Sire de Coucy." 

" That alters the matter!" cried the knight, — "that 
alters the matter ! Take thy sand to the castle, good 
friend. — Hugo, ride with all speed to Vernon. Bring 
me all the armourers of the town, with all the anns 
they have ready. Send a serf to Gisors on the same 
errand. — ^A thousand marks of silver ! — ^By the Lord 
that lives ! I will equip an army !" 



CHAPTER XX. 

The night was dark and gloomy. A thousand black 
clouds were flitting over the sky, borne by a quick 
rough breeze, which ever and anon, with wild caprice* 
would scatter them abroad, leaving the yellow moon- 
light to shine bright upon their white edges, and pour a 
flood of mellow radiance on the world below ; and then 
again would whirl some deep shadowy mass up from the 
profound verge of the horizon, and once more over- 
whelm all in gloom and obscurity. 

Amid such occasional glimpses of moonlight, strug- 



gled on from the village of Yincennes, through the great 
forest of St. Maiid6, a stout, short man, wrapped in an 
immense cloak, and preceded hy a boy holding a torch, 
which the high wind threatened every moment to ex- 
tinguish. • 

"Art thou sure, thou knowest the way, urchin?'* 
cried the man, in a wearied and panting tone, which 
argued plainly enough that his corpulency loved not 
deeply the species of stumbling locomotion to which 
his legs subjected his paunch, amid the roots and stones 
of the forest path. — " Art thou sure that thou knowest 
the road ? — Jesu preserve me ! I would not lose my 
way here to be called to the conclave !" 

" Oh, I know the way well !*' replied the boy, in a > 
shrill treble. "I come here every day, to ask the 
prayers of the holy hermit for my grandmother, who is 
ninety years of age, and sick of a hydropsy." 

" Better pray God to take her, rather than to leave 
her !" replied his companion. *' *Tis a foolish errand 
mine, — ^'tis a foolish errand !" he continued, speaking 
peevishly to himself, as he struggled to shake off a 
pertinacious branch of withered thorn which, detached 
from its parent bush, clung fondly to tifie tail of his 
robe, and trailed solemnly on behind him. " Not the 
errand itself, which is holy, just, and expedient ; but 
the coming at night — Take care, urchin ! The wind 
will blow it out, if you flaunt it after such a fashion. — 
The coming at night ! — ^Yet what could I do ? The 
canon of St. Berthe's said true — ^that if I came in the 
day, folks would say I could not govern my diocess 
myself. — ^I told you so, foolish child ! I told you so I 
— ^Now, what are we to do T continued he, raising his 
voice to the very highest pitch of dismay and cross- 
ness, as a sharp gust of wind up one of the long 
glades extinguished completely the flame of the torch, 
which had for some time been wavering with a very 
undecided sort of flicker : — ^* now, what are we to do r* 

" Oh, I know the way, as well without the light as 
with," replied the same childish voice : " I'll lead you 
right, beau sire." 



« Ay, ay, child," said the other , "but I love not 
forests in the dark : — ^this one has a bad name too — ^^tis 
said more sorts of evil spirits than one haunt it. The 
Lord be merciful unto us ! The Devil is powerful in 
these hours of darkness ! And besides, there are other 
dangers. — ^ Here he stumbled over one of the large 
roots of an elm, shot across the path, and would doubt- 
less have fallen at full length had not his little guide's 
shoulder come opportunely in the way of his hand, 
as it sprawled forth in the act of descent, and thus 
afforded him some stay! — "Cursed be the root!" cried 
he; — ^'^ cursed be it, above the earth, and under the 
earth !— <;ursed be it in this life, and to all eternity ! 
Amen. — ^Lord have mercy upon me! Sinner that I 
am ! I am repeating the anathema. It will never go 
out of my head, that anathema— cursed be it ! — ^Boy, 
is it far off still? — ^Did not you hear a noise?" he 
added suddenly. 

*^ I hear the rustling of the wind," replied the child, 
* but nothing more. You folks that do not live near 
the forests do not know what sounds it makes some- 
times.^ 

"Evil spirits, boy! — evil spirits!" cried the man. 
** Evil spbrits, I tell thee, screaming in their malice ; ' 
but I vow I hear t, rushing, as if there were some wild 
beasts. — Hark ! hark !" and he grasped the boy's arm, 
looking round and round in the darkness, which his 
fancy filled with all the wild creation of fear. 

" Ne in furore tuo arguas me, Domine, neque in ir4 
tu& corripias me. Miserere mei, Domine, quoniam in- 
firmus sum !" cried the frightened traveller ; when sud- 
denly ^e clouds rolled white away from the face of 
the moon, and her beams for a moment streaming 
down clear upon them, showed the wide open glade of 
the wood, untenanted by any one but themselves, with 
the old ruined tomb in the forest, and the rude hut of 
Bernard the Hermit. "Kyrie eleisonl Ghriste elei- 
son !" cried the traveller, at the sight of these blessed 
rays ; and running forward to reach the dwelling of the 
hennit before the clouds again brought darkness over 
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the fece of the earth, he amved^ all hreathle>u9^ and 
panting, and struck hard with his fist against the closed 
door. ^ Open, open ! Brother Bernard ! and let me 
in," he cried loudly. <*Let me in, before -the moon 
goes behind the cloud again.'* . 

" Who art thou, who breakest through my prayers f* 
cried the voice of the hermit. " And why fearest thou 
the going of the moon ? Thou wilt not be one jot wiser 
when she is gone.'* 

*' Nay ! 'tis I, Brother Bernard," replied the travellert 
fretting with impatience to get in. /^ 'Tis I, I tell thee, 
man ! Thy friend and fellow-labourer in this poor 
vineyard of France !" • 

*' I have no friend but the Lord and his holy saints,'* 
said the hermit, opening the doori-^-" But how is IhiSf 
Lord Bishop^ 

^*Hush! hush!" cried the other, holding up his 
hand. '« Do not let the boy hear thee ! — ^K come ia 
secret, upon matters of deep import." 

'* Does not the text say, ' That which thou doest in 
secret shaU he proclaimed openly ?^^ demanded the her- 
mit. — " But what dost thou mean to do with the boy ?" 
continued he, laying his hand on the child's head. '^If 
he be as terrified as thou seemest to be, he will noi 
love to stay till thine errand with me^is done." 

" Oh, I fear not, father," said the youth. " I am 
fbrest-bred ; and nothing evil would come within sighc 
of thy dwelling." 

« Well, poor lad !" said the hermit " Sit there by 
the deor ; and if aught scares thee, push it open, and 
come in." 

The boy accordingly seated himi^elf by the door^ 
which was shut upon hun ; and the hermit pointed a 
place on his bed of straw and moss, for the bishop's 
seat If it had any distinction, 'twas solely that of 
being situated beneath the crucifix, under which a 
smaU lamp was burning, giving the only light whieh 
the cell possessea. 

The good prelate — ^for such he was— cast himsdif 
upon the moss., and stretchmg forth his hands on his 
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broad fat knees, employed no inconsiderable space of 
time HI cooling himself, and recovering his brealh, afler 
the bodily fear and exertion he had undergone. The 
hermit seated himself also ; and waited, in grave 
silence, the communication, whatever it was, that 
brought so respectable a dignitary of the church as the 
Bishop of Paris to his cell at so unsuitable an hour, 

" The Lord be merciM unto me !" cried the bishop, 
ailer a long pause. ^ What perils and dangers have 
I not run this very night for the service of the church 
and the poor Christian souls of the French people, who 
are now crying for* the rites and ceremonies of the 
ehureh, as the tribes oi Isra^ cried for flesh in the 
desert." 

"But i.' report speaks right," replied the hermit, 
« thy flock has no need to cry ; as the interdict has 
not yet been enforced within thy diocess, Father 
Bishop." 

"True! unhappily too true!" cried the prelate, 
imagining that the hermit imputed blame to him for 
the delay. " But what could I do, Brother Bernard ? 
God. knows — ^praised be his name ! — ^that I have the 
most holy and devout fear of the authority of the 
blessed church of Rome ; — ^but how can I bear to tear 
the food of salvation from the mouths of the poor hun- 
gry people? — ^Besides, when I did but mention it to 
Sie king, he cried out in his rude and furious way : — 
* By the joyeuse of St. Charlemagne ! bishop, take 
care what you do ! As long as you eat of the fat, and 
drink of the strong, you prelates of France mind 
nothing ; but let me hear no more of this interdict, or 
I will smite you hip and thigh! I will drive you forth 
from your benefices ! . I will deprive you of your 
feofls, and I will strip you of your wealth ! — ^and then 
you may get rosy wines and rich meats where you 
can!'" 

A sort of eymcal smQe gathered round the hermit^s 
lip, as if in his heart he thought Philip's estimate of the 
clergy of his day was not a bad one : and indeed their 
ftca»dalows luxury was but too fertile a theme of 

Vol. L—K 
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censure to all the severer moralists of those times. 
He contented himself, however, with demanding what 
the prelate intended to do. 

" Nay, on that subject I came to consult you, Brother 
Bernard," replied the bishop. " You have ever shown 
yourself a wise and prudent man, since you came into 
tliis place, some seven years ago ; and all you have 
recommended has prospered. — Now, in truth, I know 
not what to do. The king is furious. His love for 
this Agnes — (If God would but please to take her to 
himself, what a blessing !) — is growing more and more. 
He has already cast out half the bishops of France for 
enforcing the interdict, and seized on the lands of many 
of the barons who have permitted or encouraged it. — 
What can I do ? If I enforce it, he will cast me out 
too; and the people will be no better. If I do not 
enforce it, I fall under the heavy censure gf our holy 
father the pope !'* 

** You know your duty. Father Bishop^ far better than 
I can tell it to you," replied the hermit, with what 
might almost be called a malicious determination to give 
no assistance whatever to the poor prelate, who, be« 
tween his fears of Rome and his dread o( losing his 
diocess, laboured like a ship in a stormy sea. *' Your 
duty must be done." 

"But hearken. Brother Bernard," said the bishop^ 
•• You know John of Arville, the canon of St. Berthe's— - 
a keen, keen man, though he be so quiet and calm, and 
one that knows every thing which passes in the world, 
though he be so devout and strict in his religious ex- 
ercises." 

" I know him well," said the hermit sternly, as if the 
qualities of the worthy canon stood not high in his 
esteem,— « What of himT 

"Why, you know that now William of Albert is 
dead, this John is head of the canons of St Berthe," 
replied the bishop. "Now, you must know still 
farther, that a few days ago, the young Count d'Au- 
vergne, with his train, came to Paris and was hospitably 
rtceived by the canons of St. Berthe, in whose church 
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his father had been a great founder* As the interdict 
is strictly kept in his 01^ part of the country, the 
count could not confess himself there ; but, wisely and 
religiously, seeing that years might elapse before he 
could again receive the comforts of the church if the 
interdict lasted, and not knowing what might happen m 
the mean time — for life is frail, you know, Brother 
Bernard— he resolved to confess himself to John ofj 
Arville, the canon ; which he did. 3o, then, you see* 
John of Arville came away to me, and told me, that he 
had a great secret which might heal all the wounds of 
the state." 

" How !" exclaimed the hermit, starting up. " Did 
he betray tlie secrets of confession ?" 

" No, no ! You mistake, Brotiier Bernard," cried 
the bishop peevishly. " No, no ! He did not betray 
the secrets of confession ; but in his conversations after- 
ward with the young covmt, he drew from him that 
he loved this Agnes de Meranie, and that she had been 
promised to him by her brother as he went to the Holy 
Land : and that her brother being killed there, and her 
father knowing nothing of the promise, gave her to the 
King Philip. But now, hearing that the marriage is 
not lawful, he — her father, the Duke of Istria — has 
charged this young Count d^Auvergne, as a knight,' and 
one who was her dead brother's dear friend, secretly to 
command her, in his name, to quit the court of France, 
and return to his protection : and the count has thereon 
staked life and fortune, that if she will consent, he will 
find means to bring her back to Istria, in despite of the 
whole world. This is what he communicated to the 
.reverend canon, not, as you say, in confession, but in 
sundry conversations after confessions." 

Bernard the Hermit gave no thought to what, in our 
eyes, may appear a strange commission for a parent 
like the Duke of Istria to confide to so young a man 
as the Count d'Auvergne. But in those days, we must 
remember, such things were nothing strange; for 
knightly honour had as yet been so rarely violated that, 
to doubt it for an instant, under such a mark of coa- 
K2 
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fidence, would have been then considered as a proof 
ot a base and dishonourable heart The hermit's 
mind, therefore, turned alone to the conduct of the 
priest- 

«' I understand,** . replied be, drawing his brows to- 
gether, even more sternly than he had heretofore done. 
" The reverend Canon of St Berthe's claims kindred 
in an equal degree with the fox and the wolf. He has 
taken care that the count's secrets, first communicated 
to him in confession, should be afterward r^eated to 
him without sucha seal. Thinks he, I^onder, to juggle 
Heaven, as well as man, with the letter instead of Sie 
spirit ? And doubtless, now, he would gladly give the 
Count d'Auvergne all easy access to persuade this un* 
h^py girl to return ; so that he, the Canon of St 
Berthe's, may but save his diocesan from the unwieldly 
burden of the interdict, at the expense of a civil war 
between the powerful Count d'Auvergne and his liege 
lord Philip. 'Tis a goodly scheme, good Father Bishop ; 
but 'twill not succeed. Agnes loves Philip—looks on 
him as her husband — ^refuses to part from him — ^has the 
spirit of a hero in a woman's bosom, and may as soon 
be moved by such futile plans, as the north star by ths 
singing of the nightingale." 

**" See what it is- to be a wise man I" said the bishop, 
unable to restrain a little triumphant chuckle, at having 
got the hermit at fault. — «' See what it is to be a wise 
man, and not hear a simple story out ! Besides,, good 
Brother Bernard, you speak but uncharitably of the 
reverend Canon of St Berthe's, who is a holy and reli- 
gious man ; though, like you yourself, somewhat too 
proud of worldly wisdom — ^a-hem l" 

" A-hem !" echoed something near ; at least, so it 
seemed to the quick and timorous ears of the worthy 
prelate, who started up and listened. " Did you not 
hear something, Brother Bernard?" demanded he in a 
low voice. '* Did you not hear a noise ? Cursed be it 
upon the earth 1 and — ^Gk)d forgive me !" 

" I heard the roaring of the wind, and the creaking 
of the wood, but nothing else," replied the hermit^ 
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fsalmly. ^ Bm what wert thou about to say, Father 
!^shop ! If I have taken thee up wrongly, I am ready 
10 acknowledge my folly. All men are but as fooLs^ 
and I not among the least. If I have wronged the C,anon 
of St. Berthe% I am ready to acknowledge the fault; 
All men are sinners, and I not among the least But 
how have I been mistaken at present ?" 

'' Why, altogether!" replied the prelate, after having 
reassi^ed himself by listening several moments without 
hearing any farther, sound, — ^*' altogether. Brother Ber- 
nards The Canon of St; Berthe's aims at nothing you 
have mentioned. No one knows better &an he the 
queen's mind, as he is her confessor ; and he sees well^ 
that till the king shows s<»ne sign of willingness to 
part with her, she will remain fixed to him^ as if she 
were part of himself; but he knows; too^ that if Philip 
does but evince the least coldness — ^the least slackening 
of the bonds that bind him to her, she will think he 
wearies of his constancy, or fears the consequences of 
his opposition to the holy church; and will herself 
demand to quit him. His scheme therefore is, to let 
^e king grow jealotis of the Count d'Auvergne to such 
a point as to show some chilliness to Sie queen* 
Agnes herself will think that he repexits of his oppo- 
sition to our blessed father the pope,- and will propose 
to depart Philip's jealousy wiU prevoit hun from 
Saying nay; and the revm-end canon himself, as her 
Confessor^ will conduct her with a sufficient escort to thei 
court of Istria: where, plea$e God! he may be re- 
garded as he deserves,- for the signal service he r^nderU 
France !" 

«^Hoo! hoo! hooT cried a voice from withotit; 
which sounded through the Unglazed window^ as if it 
was in the very hut 

'« Miserere mei^ Domine, secundum multitudinem 
miserationum tuarum !" exclaimed the bishop ; the rosy 
hue of his cheek, which had returned, in the security 
of the hermit's cell, to much the colour of the field 
pimpernel, now fading away to the hue of the same 
flower in an ancient herbal. 

« Tis but an owl !— 'tis but an owl !" cried the her^ 
19 
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mit ; and, fixing his eyes on the ground, he meditated 
deeply for several nnnutes, regardless of the still un* 
subdued tmror of the bishop, who, drawing a chaplet 
trora beneath his rob^, filled up the pause with paters 
and avesj strangely mixed widi various reiy ungodly 
curses from the never-forgotten anathema, which in his 
fright, like prisoners in a popular tumult, rushed forth 
against his will, the moment fear unbarred the door of 
his lips. 

** It is a cruel scheme !" daid the hermit at length, 
'* and the man who framed it is a cruel man ; who, for 
his own base ambition of gaining bishoprics in Ger- 
many and credit at Rome, scruples not to tear asunder 
the dearest ties of the heart — but for you or me. Father 
Bishop,*' he added, tumuig more immediately to the 
prelate, *' for you and me, who have no other interest in 
liiis thing than the general welfare of our bountry, to 
prevent civil war and general rebellion of the lung's 
vassals, which will inevitably ensue if the interdict 
lasts, especially white he bears so hard a hand upon 
them, — ^for us, I say, it is to consider whether by the 
sorrow inflicted in this instance, infinite, infinite misery 
may not be spared through the whole nation. If you 
come then. Father Bishop, to ask me iny opinion, I 
think the scheme which this Csmon of St. Berthe's pro- 
posed may be made use of — as an evil indeed — but as 
the least, infinitely the least, of two great ones. I tliink, 
then, that it may conscientiously be made use of; but, 
at the same time, I thiidc the worse of the man that 
framed it — ay ! and he knew I should think the worse 
of him !" 

" Why, indeed, and in truth, I believe he did,** an- 
swered the bishop, who had somewhat recovered his 
composure by the non-repetition of the sounds. — " I 
believe he did, for he mightily opposed my consulting 
you on the matter ; saying that--diough all the world 
knows. Brother Bemsurd, you are a wise man, and a 
holy one too ; for, indeed, none but a holy man dare 
inhabit such a wild place, amid all sorts of evil spirits — 
cursed be they above the earth and under the earth ! — 
but sayings— as I was going to observe — that if I wtre 
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fteen coming here, people would thi^ I knew not how 
to goTera my own diocess ; but must needs haVe your 
help. So I came here at night, God forgive me and 
protect me ! for, if ever the sin of pride and false shame 
waS punished, and repented of wiUi fear and trembling, 
it has been this night" 

So frank a confession changed the cynical smile that 
was gathering round the anchorite's lips, into one of a 
blander character. " Your coming in the day, good 
Father Bishop," replied he, "would have honoured me, 
without disgracing you. The world would but have 
said, that the holy Bishop of Paris visited the poor Her- 
mit of Yincennes, to consult with him for the people's 
good.-^But let us to the question. If you wiU follow 
my counsel, good father, you will lay this scheme be- 
fore that honoured and noble knight, and reverend 
bishop, Guerin ; for, believe me, it will be necessary 
to keep a careM guard over Philip ; and to watch him 
well, lest, his passions being raised to a dangerous de- 
gree, it become necessary to tell him suddenly the 
whole truth. I am absent from him. You are busied 
with the cares of your flock ^ and the Canon of St. 
Berthe's must not be trusted. But Guerin is always 
near him ; and, with your holy zeal and his prudent 
watching, this scheme, though it may tear the heart of 
the king and of the fair, unfortunate girl, Agnes his 
wife, may also save bloodshed, rebellion, and civil war, 
and raise the interdict from this ill-fated kingdom." 

A loud scream, like that of some ravenous biitl, but 
prolonged so that it seemed as if no mortal breath 
could have given it utterance, thrilled through the air 
as the hermit spoke, and vibrated round and round the 
hut. The bishop sank on his knees, and his little 
guide pushed open the door and ran in. " I dare stay 
out there no longer !" cried the boy : " there is some- 
thing in the tree ! — there is something in the tree !" 

"Where?" cried the hermit, str^g towards the 
door, his worr^d emaciated, figure erecting itself, and 
seeming to Awell out with new-bom energy. " Where 
is this sight? Were it the Prince of Evil himself, I 
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defy him !" — and with a firm step, he advanced into the 
moonlight, between the threshold of the hut and the 
ancient tomb, casting his eyes up into, the shattered 
eak, whose remaining branches stretched wide and 
strong over the path. ^ 

To his surprise, however, he beheld seated on one 
of the large boughs, in the attitude of an ape, a dark 
figure, like that of a man ; who no sooner cast his. 
eyes on the hermit, than he began to pour forth more 
strange and detestable sounds than ever were uttered 
by a human tongue, moving backwards along the 
branches at the same time with superhuman agility. 

*^ Avoid thee, Satan ! In the name of Jesus thy con- 
queror 1 avoid thee !" cried the hermit, holding up the 
crucifix attached to his rosary. 

^ Haw, haw ! oh rare ! The interdict, the interdict !** 
shouted the vision, gUding along among the branches. 
^ Oh rare ! oh rare !" And then burst forth a wild 
scream of unnatural laughter, which for a moment 
rang round, and round, as if echoed by a thousand 
voices ; then died away fainter and fainter, and at last 
was lost entirely ; while the dark figure from which it 
seemed to proceed disappeared amid the gloom of the 
thick boughs and leaves. 

'' Rise, rise. Father Bishop !" cried the hermit, en- 
tering the hut. ^ The fiend is gone ; and verily his 
coming, where he has never dared to come before, 
seemed to show that he is fearful of your design, and 
would fain scare us from endeavouring to raise the in- 
terdict :— rise, good father, I say, and be not frightened 
frx)m your endeavour V* So saying, the hernut stooped 
and aided his reverend visiter ; whom at hia ve^ura he 
had found stretched fiat on Us face, at the foot of the 
cross, before which the anchorite- s lamp was burning. 

^*Now, Jesu preserve us! this is very dreadM, 
Brother Bernard r cried the poor bishop, his teeth chat- 
tering in his head, f* How you can endure it, and go 
on living here, exposed to such attacks, I know not; 
but I do know that one week of such residence would 
V^^ar all the flesh off my bones.^ 
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The hermit 'glaaoed his eye, with somewhat of a 
cold smile, from the romid, wdl-covered limbs of the 
{Hrelate, to lus own meager and »m»wj form. He made 
not, however, the commit that sprang to his lips, b«it 
simply replied, '< I am not often subject to such visita^ 
tions, and, as you see, the enemy flies from me when 
I appear.*^ 

"But, for all that," answered the bishop, **I tell 
thee, good Brother Bernard, I dare as much go home 
through that forest alone with this urchin, as I dajre 
yamp off the tower o£ the Louvre !" 

"Fear not: I will go with thee," replied the ^cho- 
rtle. " The boy, too, has a torch, I see. The night 
is now clear, and the wind somewhat gone down, so 
diat the way will be soon trodden." 

Company of any kmd, under v such circumstances, 
would have been received as a blessing by the good 
bishop ; but that of so holy a man as the hermit was 
reputed to be wa^ doubly a security. Clinging to 
him, therefore, somewhat closer than bespoke much 
valour, the prelate suffered himself to be led out into 
the forest ; while the boy, with his torch now lighted 
again, accompanied them, a little indeed in advance, 
but not sufficiently so as to prevent him also from hold- 
ing tight by the anchorite's frock. 

.Thus, then, they proceeded through the winding 
paths of the wood, now in light, and now in shade, till 
the dark roofs of the village near Vincennes, sleeping 
quietly in the, moonshine, met once more the delighted 
eyes of the Bishop of Paris. Here the andhorite bade 
God speed him, and, turning his steps back again, took 
the way to his hut. 

Did we say that the hermit, Bernard, did not, every 
now and then, give a glance to the wood on either side 
as he passed, or that he did not hold his crucifix in his 
hand, and, from time to time, murmur a prayer to 
Heaven or his guardian angel, we should say what was 
false ; but still he walked on with a firm step, and a 
far more erect carriage than usual, prepared to encounr 
tar the enemy of mankind, should he appear in bodily 
K3 
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shape, vith all the courage of a Chrkftian and the seal 
of an enthusiast 

When he had reached his hut, however, and fastened 
4he door, he cast himself on his knees before die crosa« 
and, folding his arms devoutly on his bosom, he ex- 
claimed, — '*0 blessed Saviour! pardon if I have 
sinned in the counsel I have this night given. Let not 
weaJmess of understanding be attributed to me for wick- 
edness of heart ; but, as thou seest that my whole de- 
sire is to serve Thee, and do good unto my fellow- 
christians, grant, O Lord t pardon and remittance unto 
the faults of my judgment I Nevertheless, if my coun- 
sel be evil, and thou hast permitted thy conquered 
enemy to show himself unto me visibly, as a sign of 
thy wrath, let me beseech thee, Lord ! tp turn that 
counsel aside that it have no effect, and that the sorrow 
of my bretlur^i lay not heavy on my head !** 

To this extempore prayer the good hermit added one 
or two from the regular ritual of die.church ; and then, 
casting himself on his bed of moss, with a calmed mind 
he fell into a profoimd sleep. 

In the mean while, day hrcke upon the glades of the 
foi^est ; and, at about the distance of a imle fifom die 
dwelling of the hermit, dropped down fix)m one of die 
old oaks, with the first ray of the sun, no less a person 
than our ftiend Gallon the Fool. 

" Haw, haw !" cried he, '^ Haw, haw, haw ! My lord 
ordered me to be shut out, if I came not home by dusk ; 
and now, l^ my shutting out, I have heard a secret he 
would give his ears to hean— Haw, haw ! Haw; haw ! 
— Fve ninety-nine minds not to tell him — ^but it wants 
the hundredth. So I will tell him. — ^Then hell break 
dieir plot, or give news of it to the king and the Au- 
vergne ; — and then, they'll all be hanged up like acoms, 
— Haw, haw ! and we shall keep the sweet interdicl-^ 
the dear interdict — the beloved interdict. — ^I saw five 
dead men l3ring unburied in the convent field. — ^Haw, 
haw, haw! Haw, haw! I love die interdict — ^i dot 
'Tis like my nose. It mars the face of the country, 
lyhich otherwis^e were ti bar ^i3Mse.*T--Haw, ^aw I I lov* 
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imei'dicts. My nose is my interdict — ^Haw, haw, haw ! 
But I must find other means to spite the De Goucy, for 
shutthig me out ! I spited him finely, by sending down 
the old fool: Julian into the glade, where he was cajoling 
his daughter { — ^Haw, haw, haw! Haw, hawP So 
ssqpig, he bounded forward^ and ran as hard as he could 
towards the distant city. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Let us suppose a brief lapse of time and a slight 
change of scene. 'Twas the month of September; 
and though the mellow hand of autumn had already 
spread a rich golden tinge over field and wood, yet not 
a particle of summer's sparkling brilliancy seemed gone 
from the clear blue sky. 'Twas in the bright land, too, 
of merry Touraine, where migratory summer seems to 
linger longer than any where else; and thou^ the 
sickle had done its work, and the brown plains told that 
the year's prime was past, yet there was a smile on 
the aspect of the land, as if it would fain have promised 
that the sweet days of the earth's life would be thero 
immortal. 

Over one of the wide open fields of that country* 
swelling gently with a soft undulating slope, and bor- 
dered, here and theie, with low scattered woods, were 
seen to ride a gay party of horsemen, but few in num- 
ber indeed, but with their arms glittering m the morn- 
ing sun, their plumes waving in the breeze, and, in 
short, with '' all the pomp and circumstance of war." 

In faith, it was as fair a sight to see as the world can 
give — a party of the chivalr|r of that age. For them 
were all the richest habiliments reserved by law. 
Robes of scarlet, ornaments of gold, fine furs, and finer 
stuffs, were all theirs by right; and with their banneis, 
«nd pennons, and their polished armour, their embru* 
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dered coats-of-arms, and their decorated horses, they 
formed a moying mass of animated splendour, such as 
tibe present day camiot afibrd to show. 

l^e group we speak of at present wanted nothing 
that Ciiivaliy could display. At its head rode a fair 
3routh, just m man's opening day ; his eye sparkling, 
his cheek glowing, his hp smiling with the bursting hap- 
piness of his heart, at finding himself freed frtMn re- 
straint. Lord of himself, and entering on the brilliant 
career of arms, supported by knights, by nobles, and by 
kings, to strive ibr — ^not the ordinary stake of ordinary 
men — ^but for crowns, and thrones, and kingdoms. 

Arthur Plantagenet wore his helmet still ; as if the 
new weight of honourable armour was more a delist 
than a biuthen to him; but the visor being open, his 
face was clearly exposed, and spoke nothing but hope 
and animation. His arms were all inlaid with gold, 
and over his shoulders he wore the superb surcoat of 
arms which had been worked for him by the fair hands 
of Agnes de Meranie. 

On the prince's right-hand rode Guy de Coucy, with 
his head still unarmed ; and merely covered by a green 
velvet bonnet with a jewel and a plume of the feathers 
of the white egret, which had been bestowed upon him 
by the king on his joining the expedition at Paris. 
Neither did he ride his battle-horse — ^which, as when 
we first saw him, was led behind him by a squire — but 
was mounted on one of the Arabian coursers which he 
had brought with him from the Holy Land. He had, 
however, his tremendous long sword by his side, the tip 
descending to his heel, and the hilt coming up nearly 
to his shoulder; and, though at the bow of his war- 
saddle, on the other horse, hung his heavy battle-axe 
and mace, a lighter axe swung by his side. His gaunt- 
lets were on, his squires were close behind him ; and 
by rarious other signs of the same kind, it might be in- 
ferred that the road he was now travelling was more 
Gkely to be hostilely interrupted, than that over which 
he had passed in Auvergne. 

On Arthur's left hand appeared in oom^dete amis the 
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faibons warrior and troubadour, whose songs and wbose 
deeds have descended honoursjily even to our days, — 
Savary de Maul^n. As in the case of DeOoucy, his 
casque was borne behind him ; but, in other respects, 
he was armed cap d pie. 

Of this knight one thing must be remarked, which, 
though it might seem strange, was no less true, and 
showed the madness of that age for song. Between 
himself and the squires who bore his casque and led 
his battle-horse rode a tiny beautiful boy, mounted on 
a small fleet Limousin jemiet, and habited with all the 
extravagant finery which could be devised. In his 
hand, instead of shield, or lance, or implement of bloody 
warfare, he bore a small sort of harp, exactly of the 
shape of thpse with which the sculptors of that period 
have represented King David, as well as sundry angels, 
in the rich tympanums of many of the gothic church- 
doorways in France. This instrument, however, was 
not fully displayed on the journey, being covered with 
a hausse^ or veil of silver gaiize, from which, such 
coverings oflen being applied to shields of arms, any 
one passing by might have mistaken it for some buckler 
of a new and strange form. 

Behind this first group, who were followed imme- 
diately by their squires, came at a little distance a eon- 
^ti body of knights of lesser fame ; in general, vas- 
als of Savary de Maul^on, or of his friends ; or others 
who, from disgust towards King John, had come over 
to the increasing party of his nephew. These were 
all well armed and equipped ; and, though riding for 
^e time in a scattered and irregular manner, it wanted 
but a word from their chiefs to bring them into line, or 
hedge, as it was called, when, with their long lances, 
heavy-armed horses, and impenetrable persons, they 
would have offered a formidable barrier against any 
attack. 

A group of servants-of-arms followed these knights ; 
and behind these again, with far more show of discipline^ 
and covered with bright new armour, came two hundred 
Braban^ois, with their old captain, Jodelle, at theii 
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head. Their horses were unarmed, except by an iron 
poitral, to resist the blow, of a lance or swoni on die 
first assault. The riders also were but lightly har- 
nessed, with cuirass, steel cap, and buckler ; but being 
intended principally to .act either as horse-archers 
themselves, or against bodies of foot, they often proved 
the most serviceable troops in the army. 

At the head of their line rode Hugo de Barre, heap- 
ing De Coucy's banner; while, armed something like 
a Braban9ois, but more heavily, with the place of his 
favourite mare supplied by a strong black horse. Gallon 
die Fool rode along the ranks, keeping the greater part 
of the soldiers in continual merriment. There were, 
it is true, some ten or twelve of them who knit their 
brows from under their iron caps at the jongleur as he 
passed ; but the generality of the Braban9ois laughed 
at his jest, or gave it him back again ; and, indeed, no 
one seemed more amused, or in better harmony widi 
the mad juggler, than the captain Jodelle himself. 

The whole party might consist of about five hundred 
men ; and they moved on slowly, as if not very certain 
whether they might not be near some unseen enemy. 
The plain on which we have said they were, was 
unbroken by any thing in the shape of a hedge, and 
sufficiently fiat to give a view over its whole surface ; 
but, at the same time, the low woods that bordered it 
here and there might have concealed many thousand 
men, and the very evenness of the country prevented 
any view of what was beyond. 

" Straight before you, beau sire !" said Savary de 
Mauldon, pointing forward with his hand, — ^**at the 
distance of three hours' march, lies the famous city of 
Tours ; and even now, if you look beyond that wood, 
you will catch a faint glance of the church of the 
blessed St. Martin. See you not a dark gray mass 
against the sky, squarer and more stifi* in form than 
any of the trees T 

"I do, I do! — knd is that Tours?" cried Arthur, 
each fresh object wakening in his heart that xmaccount- 
able delight with which youth thrills towards novelty. 
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•— 4hat dear brightness of the miiid^ which, in our 
young days, reflects all things presented to it with a 
thousand splendid dazzling rays not then* own; but, 
alas ! whieh too soon gets dimmed and dull in the vile 
chafing and rubbing of the world. '* Is that Tours T" 
and his fancy instantly conjured up, and combined with 
the image of the distant city, a bright whirl of vague 
and pleasant expectations which, like a child's top, 
kept dizzily spinning before his eyes, based on aa 
invisible point, and ready to Ml on a touch. 

**That is Tours, beau sire,'' replied the knight; 
'*and I doubt not that there, what with all my fair 
countrymen of Anjou and Poitou, who have already 
promised their presence, and others who may have 
come without their promise, you will find knights 
enough for you to undertake at once some bold enter- 
prise." 

Arthur looked to De Coney, under whose tutelage 
as a warrior Philip Augustus had in some degree 
fdaced the inexperienced prince. " Far be it fi*om me," 
said the knight, ^' to oppose any bold measure that has 
&e probability of success along with it; but, as a 
general principle, I think that in a war which is likely 
to be of long duration, when we expect the speedy 
arrival of strong reinforcements, and where nothing is 
to be lost by some delay, it is wise to pause, so ae 
to strike the first strokes with certainty of success; 
especially where the prince's person may be pift in 
danger by any rash attempt." 

"By the blessed St. Martin!" cried Savary de 
Mauleon, »* I thought not to hear the Sure de Coucy 
recommend timid delay. Fame has, as usual, belied 
him, when she spoke of his courage as somewhat rash." 

De Coucy had, indeed, spoken rather in opposition 
to the general character of his own mind ; but he felt 
that there was a degree of responsibility attached to hii 
situation, which required the greatest caution to guard 
against Uie natural daring of his disposition. He main- 
tained, therefore, the same coolness in reply to the 
Poilevin knight, although it cost him some efifort to 
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repress the same spirit manifesting itself in his kiHK 
gnage which glowed warm on his brow. 

**Sir Guillatune Savary de Mauldon,*' replied he/ 
**in the present instance, my counsel to Prince Arthur 
shall be to attempt nothing till he has such forces aa 
shall render those first attempts certain ; and, as to 
m3rself, I can but say, that when you and I are in the 
battle-field, my banner shall go as far, at least, as 
yours into the midst of the enemies.** 

^Not a step farther I" said Savary de Mauleon# 
quicklyf — ^*' not a step farther !" 

^'That shall be as God pleases,** answered De 
Coucy ; " but, in the mean time^ we are disputing about 
wind. Till we reach Tours we cannot at all tell what 
assistance may wait us there. If there be sufiicient 
force to justify us in proceeding to action I will by no 
means dissent ; but if there be but few of our friend» 
arrived, I will say, that man who advises the prince to 
attempit any thing yet may be as brave as a lion, hut- 
seeks to serve Ms own vanity more than Arthur 
Plantagenet** 

'^ How his own vani^r sir ?" demasided Savary de^ 
Maul^on, ready to take offence on the slightest provo- 
cation. 

" By risking his prince's fortunes,*' replied De Coucy^ 
'« rather than let oUiers have a share in the harvest of 
glory before him.— ^Ho, there V" he continued, turning 
to one of his squires, who instantly rode up.^ — '^Bid 
Jodelle detach a score of his lightest men round ther 
eastern linib of that wood^ and bring me word whal 
*lis that glittercfd hnX now above the tre6s« Go yout' 
self, too, and use your eyes.** 

The man obeyed with the promptitude of one a»* 
customed to serve a quick and imperative lord^ and 
the little manoeuvre the knight had commanded was per- 
formed with all the precision he could desire. In the 
fnean while he resumed the conversation with Arthur 
and Savary de Maaleon, who — cooled by the momentary 
pause, and also some^diat soothed by something flatter- 
ing, he scarce knew what, in the idea of the sort ot 
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aviuice of glory De Coucy had attributed to him^- 
replied to the yotmg knight with more cordiality than 
he had at first eviaced. In a very few minutes, the 
horsemen who had been detached returned at full 
gallop. Their report was somewhat startling. A 
large body of horse^ they said, whose spearheads 
De Coucy had seen above the low trees, were skirting 
slowly round the wood towards them. Full a hundred 
knights, with barbed horses and party penons, had 
been seen. There appeared more behind; and the 
whole body, with the squires, archers, and servants-of* 
arms, might amount to fifteen hundred. No banner, 
however, was displayed; but one of the Brabancois 
declared, that he knew the foremost to be King John's 
Norman knights by the fashion of their hauberts and 
the pikes on their horses' heads. 

" Give me my lance and casque !" cried De Coucy. 
-^'' Sir Savary de Maul^n, I leave the prince under 
your care, while I with my Brabancois and followers 
give these gentry the meeUng at the comer of the 
wood. You would not be mad enough in this business to 
risk the prince with four hundred men and forty knights 
against one hundred knights and fifteen hun4red men !" 

''Surely not," replied Savary de Mauleon; '^bul 
still I go with you myself, beau sire." 

*' No ! as you are a knight," cried De Coucy, grasp- 
ing his hand, ^ I charge you, stay with the prince, cover 
his march to Tours ; keep all the knights with you^ 
for you will want them all. You start fair with the 
enemy, — ^the distance is about equal to the city ; and I 
promise you, that if they pass yon txxm of lAie wood 
within this quarter of an hour, 'tis over my dead body< 
— ^let it be so, Sir Knight, in God's name ! The honour 
will rest with him who get» the prince safe to Tours* 
Is not that enoi:^h 1 You have the post of honour." 

''And you the post of danger," sati Savary de 
Mauleon, shaking his head^ 

"Mind not you that!" cried De Coucy, whose 
casque was by thia time fixed. " If these be Normans 
there will be danger and honour enough, too, before 
20 
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you reach Tours ;^ and grasping his lance, he fell back 
to the band of firaban^ois, put himself at their head, 
and galloped at fall speed to the turning of the wood. 

Before coming in sight of the enemy, ho'wever, De 
Goucy paused, and advancing so far alone as to gain a 
sight of them, he perceived that their numbers, £ough 
they had been somewhat exaggerated, were still too 
great to admit the chance of fighting them with any 
hope of success. His object, therefore, was to delay 
them on their march as long as he could ; and then ta 
retreat fighting, so as to cover the prince's march upon 
Tours. Accordingly he commanded the Cotereaux to 
spread out in such a manner that the iron of their 
spears might just be seen protruding from the wood^ 
and by patting his horse's neck and touching him with 
the spur, he made him utter one or two loud neighs for 
'"^the purpose of calling the attention of the enemy, which 
the sound of their galloping thither did not seem to 
have done. 

The stratagem had its effect : the Whole body of 
liorse who were approaching, halted ; and after a few 
minutes' consultation a reconnoitring party was thrown 
out, who ap4proached in front of De Coucy's party, and ^ 
fell back again instantly on their main body. ** Ground 
your spears I" cried De Coucy ; ^^.unsling your bows ; 
have each man his arrow on the string, and the string 
to his ear, and give them such a flight as shall dizzy 
them whenever they come near." 

The Braban^ois obeyed: each man rested his spear, 
which, by-the-way, was distinguished in many respects 
from the knight's lance, threw his bridle over his amw 
and drew his bowstring to his ear ; while De Coucy 
advanced a few paces to observe the motions of the 
enemy. To his surprise, however, he observed half a 
dozen knights ride out while the rest stood still ; and 
in a moment after displaying the banner of Hugues de 
Lusignan, they advanced at full speed, crying loudly, 
•• Artus Anjou ! Artus Anjon !" — ^the rallying cry which 
the knights of Anjou attached to the paorty of Arthur 
had adopted. 
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** Hold ! hold r' cried De Coucy, waving his hand to 
his archers. <' Here must be- some mistake. These 
are friends." So, indeed, it proved ; and, on a nearer 
approach, De Coucy fbund that the body of troops 
which had caused the alarm had in truth come foith 
fiom Tours, for the protection of Arthur, whom they 
had long known to be approaching with but a small 
force ; while King John, widi a considerable army, was 
reported to be ravaging the county of Maine. The 
cause of the mistake also was now explained. Some 
knights of Normandy, either moved by the justice of 
Arthur's claims, or disgusted with the weak levity and 
cowardly baseness of John, had crossed the country ; 
and, joining the troops of Hugues le Brun, and Grode- 
froy de Lusignan, under the command of Ruoal d'Is- 
soudiln, Coimt d'Eu, had come out to give the sovereign 
they had detemuned to acknowledge welcome and * 
protection. 

These communications were much sooner made than 
they are wntten ; and De Coucy, idiose banner had 
been seen and recognised by the reconnoitring party, 
was received by the assembled knights with no smsJl 
marks of honour and esteem. His troops had of course 
now to make a retrograde motion, but no great haste 
was necessary to overtake the body he had before left; 
for Savary de Maul^on had taken such good care that 
his retreat should not appear like a flight, that the mes- 
senger De Coucy despatched to inform him of the 
change of aspect which affairs had undergone reached 
the small body of knights who had remained with 
Arthur before they had proceeded half a mile. 

The meeting of the two bands was a joyous one on both 
sides, and nothing was now talked of among the knights 
of Anjou andPoitou but proceeding instantly to active 
and energetic operations against tlie enemy. De Coucy 
was silent, weU knowing that a^ council must be held 
on the subject after their arrival* at Tours ; and reserv-* 
ing his opinion for that occasion, though he well saw 
that his single voice would be drowned amid the many, 
which were all eager to urge a course that, under any 
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Other circumstances, he would have been the first to 
follow, but which, where the stake was a kingdom, and 
the hazard great, he did not feel himself justified in 
approving. 

While things were thus proceeding in front of the 
army, the Bralian^ois, who now occupied a much less 
important station than when they formed, as it were, 
the main body of the prince's force, followed at some 
little distance in the rear. A few steps in advance of 
this troop rode Jodelle, particularly affecting to have no 
private communication with his men ; but, on the con- 
trary, sometimes riding up to Hugo de Barre, who bore 
Pe Coucy's standard on the right, and with whom he 
had become a great favourite ; and sometimes jesting 
with Gkdlon die Fool, whose regard he strove not a 
little to cultivate, though it was not less difficult to as- 
certain exactly which way the cracked juggler's esteem 
turned, than it was to win his affection at all, which 
was no easy task. 

** Haw, haw ! Sire Jodelle !** cried Gallon, coming close 
to him, as they began to move forward towards Toun 
— ^^ Haw, haw ! A goodly body of prisoners our lord 
has taken to-day!" and he pointed to the band of 
knights which had so lately joined their own. ^ And 
yet," added Gallon, bringing his two eyes to bear with 
a sly leer upon Jodelle's face, *^our lord does not often 
make prisoners. He contents himself with dashing his 
foemen's brains out with his battle-axe, as he did in 
Auvergne." 

Jodelle grasped his sword, and muttered something 
to himself. Gallon's eyes, however, were like the orbs 
in an orrery, for an instant close together, and then, by 
some unapparent machinery, thrown far apart; ana 
before Jodelle could determine what their first expres- 
sion meant, they were straggling out again on each side 
of the head in which they were placed, and the shrewd 
meaning leer was changed at once into the most broad 
senseless vacancy. 

'* Oh ! it would have done your heart good, Sire Jo- 
delle," continued the jongleur, «*to see b>w he hewe4 
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their noddles.— Haw, haw ! Oh, rare !— But, as I was 
Ba3ring," continued he, in his flighty, rambling way, 
»( yours must be a merry trade, and a thriving." 

*' Ours is no trade, Maitre Gallon," repli^ Jodelle, 
speaking cahnly, to conceal no very amicable sensa- 
tions wUch he felt towards the jongleur ; — ** ours is no 
tirade ; 'tis a profession, — ihe noble profession of arms." 

" No trade !** exclaimed Gallon. — " Haw, haw I Haw, 
haw ! If you make no trade of it, with such merchan- 
dise as you have, you are not fit to hold a sow by the 
ear, or soap a cat's tail. Why ! Do you not buy and 
seU?" 

^ Buy and sell !" said Jodelle, pondering. ^ Faith ! 
I am heavy this morning. What should I buy or sell, 
wther t" 

^ Lord now ! Lord now !" cried Gallon, holding up 
both his hands. *^ To think that there is another man 
in all the world so stupid as my master and myself! — 
What should you buy and sell! Why what better 
merchandise would you desire to sell to King John," 
he added, making his horse sidle up against the chief 
of the Braban9ois, so that he could speak without being 
overheard by any one else, — ^'* what better merchandise 
would you desire to sell to King John, than that fat 
flock of sheep before you, with the young ram and his 
golden fleece at the head of them ; — and what would 
you desire better to buy, ^an white English silver and 
yellow English goldt" 

Jodelle looked in his face, to s^e if he could gather 
any thing from that ; but all was one flat, dead blank ; 
even his very nose was still and meaningless — one 
might as well have expected such words of devilish 
cunning from a stone walL 

" But my oath — ^my honour !" cried Jodelle, gazing 
on him stiU. 

"Your oath! — ^Haw, haw!** shouted Gallon, con- 
vulsed with laughter, — ^'•your honour! — ^Ilaw, haw! 
haw, haw! haw, haw!" And rolling about as if h« 
would have fallen from his horse, he ^lloped on, shout- 
ing, and roaring, and laughing, and screaming, till there 
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was not a man in the army did not turn his head to 
Iqok at the strange being who dared to interrupt with 
such obstreperous merriment their leader's conversation. 

De Coucy well knew the sounds, and turned to chide ; 
but Arthur, who had been before amused with Gallon's 
humour, called him to approach for the purpose of 
jesting with him, with that boyish susceptibility of ab- 
surdities which characterized die age. 

Gallon was as much at his ease among ^princes and 
barons as among peasants and serving-men; and, 
seeming to forget all that he had just done speaking 
of, he dashed off into some new train of eccentricity 
better suited to his auditors. 

Jodelle, who, trembling for the result, had so far 
forgot himself as to ride on to Hsten, now rendered 
secure by the juggler's flighty change of topic, dropped 
back into the rear, and the whole cavalcade moved 
gently on to Tours. 

While preparing for the prince's banquet in the 
evening, the place at De Coucy's elbow was filled by 
Gallon the Fool, who, somewhat in a more sane and 
placable humour thain usual, amused his lord with va- 
rious tales and anecdotes, neither so disjointed nor so 
disfigured as his relations usually were. The last, 
however, which he thought fit to tell — ^what he had 
overheard thrdu^ the unglazed window of the hermit's 
cell on the night before the party of Arthur quitted 
Paris, caused De Coucy instantly to write a few words 
to the Count d'Auvergne, and putting it in the hands 
of his page, he bade him ride for his life, and deliver 
. the letter wherever he should find the count, were it 
even in the presence of the king himself. The fatigued 
state of the horses prevented the lad from setting out 
that night, but by daylight next morning he was in the 
saddle, and away upon a journey which we may have 
ilBxise to traise more particularly hereafter. 
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GHAPTER XXn. 

After a long consultation with De Coucy, the 
morning following their arrival at Tours, Arthur Plan- 
tagenet proceeded to hold his first regular council of 
war. Endowed with a thousand graces of person and 
of mind, Arthur had still that youthM indecision of 
character, that facility of pelding, which leads the lad 
80 often to do what the man afterward bitterly repents of. 

Arthur entered the council-room of the bishop's 
palace at Tours, fully determined to adhere to the more 
prudent plan of waiting for the large reinforcements he 
expected. He took his seat with the proud dignity of 
a Plantagenet ; and though his youthM countenance 
was in feature and m complexion almost feminine, and 
his brows were only ornamented with the ducal coronet 
of Brittany, still, in port and expression, he was every 
inch a king. There was a dead silence among the 
knights for a moment or two after he hadentered, while 
Arthur spoke a few words to the Bishop of Tours, who 
stood on the right-hand of the large throne or chair in 
which he was seated. The prince then turned towards 
the council ; and, with somewhat of a heightened colour, 
but with a clear tone and unembarrassed manner, he 
spoke. 

'^Illustrious Lords," he said, "whose valour and 
wisdom have gained Poitou and Anjou a name with the 
whole world ; as your inferior both in age and reason, 
in warlike experience and in prudent sagacity, I come 
to you for advice and counsel, how to carry forward the 
great enterprise I have undertaken. We are here, not 
much above a hundred knights ; and our whole forces 
do not amount to two thousand men ; while John, my 
usurping uncle, is withm a few days' march, with ten 
limes our number of men, and ftiU two :&ousand valiant 
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and renowned knifi^hts. To balance this disparity, 
however, King Phmi>, my noble and bountiful god- 
father in arms, has given me, for my auxiliaries and 
allies, Hervey de Donzy, Count de Nevers, surnamed 
the Bl^r^., the valiant Hugues de Dampierre, with all 
the knights of Bern, and Imbert Baron de Beaujeu, with 
many a noble baron from the other side of the Loire* 
These knights arrive UMlay at Orleans, and in three 
days will be here. At the same time, my dutchy of 
Brittany, so faithful to me in all times, sends me five 
hundred valiant knights, and four thousand men-at-arms, 
who to-morrow at the latest will be at Nantes. It seems 
to me, therefore, the vrisest plan we can pursue — ^if you, 
whose wisdom and experience axe greater* than mine,,, 
do not think otherwise — ^to remain here at least four 
days. Of);en a short delay produces the greatest benefit ; 
and a wi^e man of antiquity has said^ tibat it is not the 
evils which happen that wo should struggle to avoid, 
but those that may happen. Let us also remember, 
that — ^though. Heaven knows ! no one, or old or young, 
shall in open warfare more expose his person than I 
will do ; or less cares for life than I do, if it be notlifj^ 
with honour^ — ^but still let us remember, that it is my 
person alone my uncle seeks, because I demand my 
kingdom and the freedom of my imprisoned sister."* 
You all know his cruelty, and I call Heaven to witness, 
that I would rather, now, each man here should sheath 
his dagger in my body, than suffer me to fall into the 
hands of my bloody and unnatural relation. 

" By letters received last night from the good King 
Philip, I am informed that John ha^ just seized upon the 
citadel of Dol, the garrison of which he has put to death 
afier their surrender, the soldiers by the sword, the 
knights he has crucified. The king also assures me, 
that the usurper is marching hitherward, with all haste ; 
dnd further counsels me to conduct myself with pru-^ 
dence rather than rashness ; and to wait the arrival of 
the reinforcements, which will give me a disposable 

* Eleanor Plantagenet, who was detained tiU her death, to cat off all eivuigo 
«r aiibfleqiiem hein in tlie ItaM of QMfflpey naatafaiM^ Mba'f eldw 
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force of fifteen hundred knights and thirty thousand 
men." 

Arthur paused; and Savary de Maul^on instantly 
replied : — ** Let not the counsels of any one alarm you, 
beau sire. To cowards be delay ; to men of courage 
action. John is marching towards us. Let him come ; 
we shall be glad to see him for once show a spark of 
valour. No, no, beau sire, he will not come. Does he 
not always fly from the face of arms ? He is a coward 
himself, and the spirit of the prince spreads always 
through the army. For us, be quick and decided 
action ; and before this weak and treacherous usurper 
shall know even that we are in the field, let us strike 
some blow that shall carry panic to his fearfiil heart. 
His bad and wicked mother, Eleanor of Aquitaine, is 
even now shut up in the town and castle of M irebeau. 
The garrison is not large, though commanded by Wil- 
liam Longsword, Earl c^ Sal»bury. Let us hasten 
thither instantly, besiege the caistle ; and before John 
shall have notice of our movements, his mother, the 
instigator and abetter of one-half his wickedness, shall 
be in our power. Or even say that the castle holds 
out, our reinforcements may join us there, as well as 
here, and then success is certain.^ 

The multitude of voices that applauded this proposal 
drowned all opposition; and though DeCoucy pressed 
but for the delay of a day, to wait the arrival of his 
own forces, levied in the king's name on the lands of 
the Count de Tankerville, and which alpne would 
have doubled their present numbers, both of knights 
and of servants-of-arms, his proposition was negatived. 
Arthur yielded to the current ; and catching the ardour 
of the Poitevins, his eyes sparkled at the idea of sur- 
prising Mirebeau, and holding captive that bad queen 
who had been the incessant persecutor of his mother, 
and had acted but the part of a stepdame even to her 
own son, his father. 

De Coucy saw that further opposition was vain, and 
bent the whole energies of his mind to ensure succesi, 
even to the scheme he had disapproved* 
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The knights and barons of Poitou had reasonably 
enough wondered to see a young warrior, whose greatest 
fame had been gained by the very rashness of his 
courage, become the counsellor of caution and delay ; 
but De Coucy was rash only of his own person, holding 
that a knight ought never even to consider his own 
individual life, or that of his followers ; but should give 
the whole thought and prudence which he abstracted 
firom himself to carry forward successfully the object 
of his undertaking. 

He never once dreamed of personal danger; nor 
could he conceive the idea of any man bestowing a 
thought upon the hazard to which any enterprise ex- 
posed him : and thus, in contemplating an approaching 
struggle, the whole powers of his mind were bent upon 
conquering his enemies, and his care for himself was 
only as a means to that effect. 

If the wonder of the knights of Poitou had been 
excited by De Coucy's former slowness in counselling 
enterprise, it was far, far more so to behold his activity 
and energy now that action had really conupiienced. 

He became suddenly, as it were, the soul and spirit 
of their enterprise; his eye was every where; his 
quick and capable mind seemed continually acting on 
every side around them. Whatever tidings was de- 
manded of any part of their disjointed force, it was Sir 
Guy de Coucy knew ; — whatever information was re- 
quired concerning the country before them, De Coucy 
had already made himself master of it; — ^whatever 
movement was to be made by any body of the troops, 
De Coucy saw it done ; — ^whatever provision was to be 
brought in for the supply of the army, De Coucy 
assured himself that it was executed, as far as the 
brief time permitted. He had recommended delay ; 
but as action had been decided upon, he put forth the 
whole energetic activity of his soul to render action 
effective. 

Understandmg thoroughly the character and applica- 
tion of all the various classes of troops made use of in 
that day, De Coucy took care that Ins Brabangois shc^uld 
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be tamed to that service for which they were best 
calculated. As reconnoitring parties they were invalu- 
able ; and, as the army advanced upon Mirebeau, by 
spreadmg them over the face of the country^ he gained 
information of every thing that was passing around. 

Two messengers from Eleanor of Aquitaine to her 
son were thus intercepted ; and it was discovered from 
the letters they bore, that^ she had already obtained 
knowledge of Arthur's movements, and beseeched John 
to hasten to her relief; teUin^ him, that thou^ the 
castle she held might be looked upon as nearly impreg- 
nable, yet the suddenness of attack had prevented her 
from providing for the garrison, sufficiently, at least, for 
any long siege. 

Such news was not lost on De Coney ; and employ- 
ing his Braban^ois as marauders, in which point of 
duty they certainly did not fail, he swept the whole 
country rouhd about of every sort of provisions, both 
to distress the enemy and to supply his own troops^ 
This service became one of danger as they approached 
nearer to the town, the parties of William Longsword 
being also scattered about on the same errand ; and the 
whote of the morning before their arrival was spent in 
fierce and continual skirmishes, — ^now for a drove of 
bullocks, — -now for a cart of wine, — ^now for a load of 
wheat. 

At length, all the parties of Normans and English 
were driven within the gates of the town; and the 
army of Arthu^, sitting down before it, invested it on 
all sides. 

We must remember, however, that what were called 
towns in those days might consider it a high honour to 
be compared even'%0 a small English borough of the 
present times ; so that it was no impossible thing for 
an army of two thousand men to invest even a towfl 
and castle. 

A council of war was instantly held, and De Coucy^s 

voice was no longer for delay. Immediate attack of 

the town was his advice ; and though many observed 

that only four hours of daylight remained, he still pressed 

L2 
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hi^ object, declaring that, if well seconded, he wo\M 
place his standard in the marketplace before dark. 
Those who had before reproached him with procrasti<« 
nation, dared not oppose him now, and orders were 
instantly issued for the attack of the walls. 

The whole space occupied by the houses of Mire- 
beau was encompassed by a strong curtain of rough 
stone, flanked with tall round towers, at the distance of 
an arrow's flight from each other; so that every part 
of the wall, though unguarded by a ditch, could be de- 
fended, not only from its own projecting battlements, 
but by the cross fire of missiles from the towers* Both 
men and munition of war seemed plenty within ; for, 
on the first symptoms of a general attack, the walls 
became thronged with slingers and bowmen ; and num- 
bers of labourers might be seen lighting fires for boiling 
oil or water, or carr3ring up baskets of heavy stones, 
logs of wood, and quantities of quick-lime, to cast 
down upon the assailants' heads, and crush them, or 
blind them, if the flights of arrows proved insufficient 
to keep them from the gates or the foot of the wall. 

* The defenders of the battlements, indeed, appeared 
to be principally burghers mingled with a small pro- 
portion of soldiers from the castle; but, although the 
military citizen was but little esteemed in that day, there 
was a degree of bustle and promptitude about those 
who manned the wall of Mirebeau, which, at all events, 
indicated zeal in its defence. 

The preparations on the part of the besiegers were 
not less active ; and Arthur did all that an inexperienced 
youth could do to give unity and consistence to the 
efforts of his undisciplined and insubordinate forces. 
It must not, however, bethought thaitwe would say the 
knights who accompanied him were less regular and 
obedient than others of their times and class. Far 
from it. But it must be remembered, that discipline 
was almost unknown among the armies of chivalry, 
and that the feudal system was felt as much, or more, 
in times of war, than in times of peace. Each baroa 
commanded the knights and men-at-arms he brought 
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into the field. It is true, he received himself commands 
from the sovereign, or the person who represented him 
for the moment; but whether he obeyed those com- 
mands or not depended upon a thousand circum- 
stances; as, whether the monarch was himself re- 
spected, — ^whether the orders he gave were to be exe- 
cuted beneath his own eye, — ^and, lastly, whether they 
suited the taste, or coincided with the opinion, of the 
person who received then^. • 

In the case of Arthur, every one who followed him 
thought they Jiad aright, not only to counsel, but to act ; 
and the prince himself, afraid of opposing them, lest 
they shocdd fall from him before the arrival of the rein- 
forcements placed by Philip more absolutely under his 
command, could only retain the external appearance 
of authority, by sanctioning what they themselves 
proposed. 

The tumultuary council held upon the occasion 
passed in rapid mterjections to somewhat of the fol- 
lowing tenor. "Let tis divide into three bodies! — 
Each leader attack a. gate. — HiJ^es le Brun, I join 
myself to you. — ^We will to the southern door. — ^I 
attack that postern. — Sire de M auldon, where do yon 
attack ? — I undertake the great gate ; that is, if the beau 
Sire Arthur ^so commands." 

" Certainly, beau sire I I think it will be advisable ; 
but, at all events, let the various attacks be simulta- 
neous," replied the Prince ; " let some signal be given 
when all are ready." 

" True, true ! Well bethought, beau sire ! You are 
an older warrior than any of us. — Sire de Coucy, 
where do you attack ? I see your men are busy about 
mantlets and pavisses." 

" I attack that tower," replied De Coucy, pointing to 
one that, though tall and strong, seemed somewhat 
more ancient than the wall. 

" Hd I you would add another tower to those in your 

chief," said Savary de Mauleon; "but you will fail. 

We have no ladders. Better come with me to the gate. 

Well, as you will.«— Sire Geoffroy de Lusignan, speed 

«1 
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lotmd with your force, and shoot t^ a lighted anow 
when you are ready. — ^Where do you bestow yourself^ 
beau Sire Arthur r 

^ If the prince will follow my counsel," said Hugues 
le Brun, ^ he will hover round with the men-at-arms 
which were given him by the king, and bestow his aid 
wherever he sees it wanted." 

^ Or keep on that high ground," said Geofilroy de 
Lusignan, '* and send your commands to us, according 
as you see the action turn." 

Arthur bowed his head ; and all the knights rode off 
towards the different points they h^ chosen for their 
attack, except De Coucy— 4;he tower he had marked 
being exactly opposite the spot where they had held 
their council, if such it could be called. 

** They would fain prevent my fighting," said Arthur^ 
turning to De Coucy, and speaking still in a low voice^ 
as if fearful of some one hearing, who might oppose 
his puipose; *'but they will be mistaken.^-^ire de 
Coucy, I pray you, as good knight and true, let me 
fight imder your honourable banner." 

" To your heart's content, my prince," replied the 
knight. " By Heaven I I would not keep you from the 
noble game before us, for very shame's sake ! — ^Hugo 
de Barre, put foot to the ground, with aH my squires^ 
and advance the mantlets. — ^Have you the pickaites and 
the piles all ready?" 

*'A11 is ready, beau sire," replied the squire; ''store 
of axes and of iron bars." 

''Advance then !" cried the knight, springing to the 
ground "Captain Jodelle, dismount your men^ and 
cover us under your arrows as we advance." 

"But the signal has not been given fit>m the oth^ 
side," said ^hur^ "Had you not better waify 8ir 
Guy?" 

' " We have more to do than they have," replied the 
knight ; " and besides, they having lefi us, and we be- 
ginning the attack, the Normans will think ours a false 
one, and will not repel us so vigorously, more especially 
as we direct our efforts against a tower instead of a 
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gate ; but ihey are deceived. I see a crevice there in 
Sie very base of tlie wall, that will aid us shrewdly. — 
Stay here, beau sire, till I return, and then we will in 
together." 

*• Oh ! Sire de Coucy,*' cried the noble youth, **yoo 
are going to fight without me. — Do not I do not deceive 
me, I pray you !" 

" On my honour, gallant prince," said De Gottcy, 
grasping his hand, ** I will not strike a stroke, except 
against stcme walls, till you strike beside me »" and he 
advanced to the spot where Hugo de Barre and three 
other of his men held up an immense heavy screen of 
woodwork, just within bowshot of the walls. Four 
more of the knight's men stood underneath this massy 
defence, holding all sorts of instruments for mining the 
wall, as well as several strong piles of wood, and 
bundles of fagots. As soon as De Ooucy joined them, 
the whole began to move on ; and Jodelle's Braban9ois, 
advancing at a quick pace, discharged a flight of arrows 
at the battlements of the tower, which apparently, by 
the bustle it occasioned, was not "without some effect. 
An instant answer of the same kind was given firom the 
walls, and missiles of all kinds fell like & thick shower 
of hail. 

In the mean while, Arthur stood on the mound, with 
some ten or fifteen men-at-arms, who had been placid 
near him as a sort of body-guard by Philip. Frc»n 
thence he could behold several points destined to be 
attacked, and see the preparations of more than one pf 
the leaders for forcing the gates opposite to which they 
had stationed themselves. But his chief attention stiU 
turned towards De Ooucy, who was seen advancing 
rapidly under the immense mantlet of wood he had 
caused to be constructed, on which the anrows, the 
bolts, and the stones from the slings fell in vain. On, 
on, it bore to the very foot of the tower ; but then came, ^. 
on the part of the besiege^ the more tremendous son "^V. 
of defence, of hurling down large stones and trunks 
of trees upon it ; so that, more than once, the four 
strong men by whom it was supported tottered under 
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the weight, and Hugo de Barre himself feU upon hi9 
knee. 

This last accident, however, proved beneficial ; for the 
inclined position thus given to the lAandet caused the 
immense masses that had been cast down upon it, to 
roll off; and the squire rose from his knee with a 
lightened burden. In the mean time, JodeUe and his 
companions did good and soldieriike service. It was 
almost in vain that the defenders of the tower shoute4 
for firesh implements to crush the besiegers. . Not a 
man could show himself for an instant on the walls, 
but an arrow froin the bows of the Braban9ois struck 
him down, or rattled against his armour ; and thus the 
supply of fresh materials was slow and interrupted. 
In the mean whik, De Coney and his squires laboured 
without remission at the foundation of the tower. A. 
large crack, with which the sure sapping hand of Time 
had begun to undermine the wall, greatly facilitated 
their puipose; and, at every well-aimed and steady 
blow which De Coucy directed with his pickaxe at the 
joints of the mortar, some large mass of masonry 
roUed out, and left a widening breach in the very base 
of the tower. 

At this moment the signal for the goieral assault 
was given, from the other side of the town, by an anow 
tipped with lighted tow being shot straight up into ^e 
air ; and in a moment the whole plain rang with the 
shouts and cries of the attack and defence. 

Arthur could tfpt resist the desire to ride round, for a 
moment, and see the progress of the besiegers in other 
points; and animated with the sight of the growing 
strife, the clanging of the trumpets, and the war-cries 
of the combatants, his very heart burned to join his 
hand in the fray, and win at least some part of the 
honour of the day. De Goucy, however, was his only 
hope in this respect ; and galloping back as fast as he 
could, after having gazed for a moment at the progress 
of each of the other parties, he approached so near 
the point where the kiqght was carrying on his opera- 
tions, that the arrows from the waH began to ring 
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tro veiy feeling that he was in the battle ; but a sight 
now attracted his attention which engrossed all his 
hopes and fears, in anxiety for the noble knight who 
was there labouring in his behalf. 

The masses of wall which De Coucy and his fol 
lowers had detached had left so large a gap in the 
solid foundation of the tower, that it became necessaiy 
to support it with the large piles of wood to prevent 
the whole structure from crushing them beneath its 
fall, while they pursued their labours. This had just 
been done, and De Coucy was still clearing away 
more 9f the wall, when suddenly a kmght, who seemed 
to hare been informed of what was passing, appeared 
on the battlements of the tower, followed by a number 
of stout yeomen, pushing along an immense iastrument 
of wood, somewhat like one of the cranes used in 
loading and unloading vessels. From a higher lever 
above, hung down the whole trunk of a large tj^pe, 
tipped at the end with uron ; this was brought imme- 
diately over the spot where De Ooucy's mantlet con- 
cealed himself and his followers from the lesser 
weapons of the besieged, and, at a sign from the knight, 
the lever slowly raised the immense engine in the air. 

"Have a care! — ^have a care! Sire de Coucy!" 
shouted at once the whole troop of Brabangois, as well 
as Arthur's men-at-arms. But before their cry could 
well reach the knight, or be understood, the leyer was 
suddenly loosed, and the ponderous mass of wood fell 
with its iron-shod pomt upon the mantlet, dashing it to 
pieces. Hugo de Barre was struck down, with four 
of the other squires; but De Coucy himself, who was 
actually in the mine he had dug, with three more ai 
his followers, who were close to the wall, remained 
untouched. Hugo, however, instantly sprang upon his 
feet again, but little injured, and ^ee of his com- 
panions followed his example ; the fourth remained 
upon the field for ever. 

" Back, Hugo ! — ^Back to the prince, all of you V 
cried De Coucy.^— ^ Give me the light, and back!" 
L8 
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The squires obeyed; and having placed in the 
knight's hand a resin torch which was by this time 
nearly burnt out, they retreated towards the Braban^is, 
under a shower of arrows from the walls, which, sped 
from a good English bow, in more than one instance 
pierced the lighter armour of De Coney's squires, and 
left marks that remained till death. In the mean 
while, not a point of De Coucy's annotu*, as he moved 
to and fro at the foot of the tower, that was not the 
mark of an arrow or a quarrel; while the English 
knight above anunated his men to every exertion, to 
prevent him from completing what he had begun. 

** A thousand crowns to hun who strikes him down !** 
cried he. — **^ Villains ! cast the stones upon him ! On 
your lives, let him not fbre those fagots ! or the tower 
and the town are lost — Give me an arblast ;** and as he 
spoke, the knight snatched a crossbrow from one of the 
yeomen, dressed the quarrel in it, and aimed steadily 
at the bars of De Coney's helmet as he bore forwaid 
another bundle of fagots and jammed it into the mine. 

The missile struck against one of the bars, and 
bounded off. *♦ Well aimed ! William of Salisbury !" 
cried De Coucy, looking up. >^ For ancient love, my 
old companion in arms, I tell thee to get back from 
the tower ! for within three minutes it is down !" And 
so saying, he applied his torch to various parts of the 
pile of wood he had heaped up in the breach, and 
retired slowly towards Prince Arthur, with the arrows 
rattling upon his armour like a heavy shower of hail 
upon some well-roofed building. 

" Now, iny noble lord," cried he, " down from your 
horse, and prepare to rush on ! By Heaven's grace ! 
you shall be the first man in Mirebeau ; for I hear by 
the shouts that the others have not forced the gates 
yet. — ^Hugo, if thou art not badly hurt with that airow, 
range the men behind us. — ^By the Lord ! William of 
Salisbury will stay till the tower falls ! — See ! they are 
trying to extinguish the fire by casting water ove|[, but 
it is in vain ; the pillars have caught £e flame. Hark* 
how they crack 1" 
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As De Coucy spoke, the Earl of Salisbiny and hk 
men, seeing that the attempt to put out the fire was 
useless, retired from the tower. The flame gradually 
consumed the heaps of loose wood and fagots with 
which the knight had filled the mine ; and &e strong 
props of wood;with which he had supported the wall 
as he worked^ caught fire, one alter the other, and 
blazed with mtense fury. The besiegers and the 
besieged watched alike in breathless expectation, as 
the ^-e wore away the strength of the wood. Sud- 
denly one of the props gave^ay ; but only a mass of 
heated masonry followed. Another broke — ^the tower 
tottered — ^the others snapped short with the weight — 
the falling mass seemed to balance itself in the air, and 
struggle, like an overtlurown king, to stand for but a 
moment longer — then down it rushed, with a sound like 
thunder, and lay a mass of smoking ruins on the plain. 

" On ! on !" cried De Coucy ; " charge before the 
dust subsides! A Coucy! a Coucy!— -St. Michael! 
St. Michael !" and in an instant he was standing with 
Prince Arthur by his side, in the midst of the breach 
which the fall of the tower had made in the wall and 
half-way up the sort of causeway formed by its ruins. 
They passed not, however, unopposed, for William 
Longsword instantly threw himsellf before ihem. 

"Up! Prince Arthur ! up!" cried De Coucy ; "you 
must be the first. — Set your foot on my knee ;" and he 
bent it to aid the young prince in climbing a mass of 
broken wall that lay before him. Arthur sprang up, 
sword in hand, amid the smothering cloud of dust and 
smoke that still hung above the ruins, and his weapon - 
was instantly crossed with that of his uncle, William 
of Salisbury, his father's natural brother. At the same 
moment, De Coucy rushed forward and struck down 
two of the Norman soldiers who opposed his passage ; 
but then paused, in order not to abandon Arthur to an 
old and experienced knight, far more than his match in 
arms. 

For five blows, and their return, De^Goucy suffered 
tfie prince to maintain the combat himself, to win his 
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spurs^ as he mentally tenned it. The sixth strokef 
however, of William of Salisbmy's tremendous sword 
fell upon Arthur's shoulder ; and though the noble lad 
sturdily bore up, and was not even brought upon his 
knee, yet the part of his armour where &e blow fell' 
flew into shivers with its force. The earl lifted his 
sword again ; and Arthur, somewhat dizzied and con- 
fused, made a very faint movement to pany it ; but 
instantly De Coucy rushed in, and received the edge 
of the weapon on his shield. 

"Nobly fought! my prince T cried he, covering 
Arthur with one arm, and returning William Long- 
sword's blow with the other, — "nobly fought, and 
knightly done ! — ^Push in with your men-at-arms, and 
the Brabancois, and leave this one to me. — ^Now, 
Salisbury, old friend, we have stood side by side in 
Palestine. I love thee as well face to face. Thou art 
a noble foe. There stands my foot !" 

" Brave Coucy 1 Thou shalt have thy heart's con- 
tent !" cried the ,earl, dealing one of his sweeping blows 
at the knight's neck. But he had now met with his 
equal ; and, indeed, so powerful was each of the cham- 
pions, so skilful in the use of their weapons, and so cool 
m their contention, that the combat between them was 
long and undecided. Blow answered blow with the 
rapidity of lightning ; stroke followed stroke. Their 
arms struck fire, the crests were shorn from their hel- 
mets, the bearings effaced from their shields, and their 
surcoats of arms became as tattered as a beggar's gown. 

Still, though De Coucy pressed him with impetuous 
fury, William of Salisbury yielded not a step ; and it 
was only when he saw his followers driven back by 
the superior number of the Braban^ois and men-at 
arms led by Arthur, that he retired a pace or two, stOl 
dealing blows thick and fast at De Coucy ; who fol- 
lowed foot by foot, shouting his battle-cry, and encou- 
raging the men to advance; while, every now and 
then, he addressed some word of friendly admiratipn 
to his opponent, even in the midst of the deadly strife 
l^at be wged 9P furions^y jasgaiost bim^ 
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**Thou art a good knight, on my soul. Lord Salis- 
bury !" cried he ; "^ yet t^e that for the despatch of 
this affair !" and he stnick him with the fiill sway of 
his blade, oA the side of his head, so that the earl 
reeled as he stood. 

**Gramercy!" cried William, recovering his equi- 
poise, and letting a blow fall on the knight^s casque, 
not ixiferior in force to the one he had received. 

At that moment, however, his troops gave way still 
farther before the Braban^ois ; and at the same time a 
party of the burghers came rushing from another part 
of the town, crying, " The gate is lost ! the gate is 
lost ! — we saw it dashed in !•* 

** Then the town is lo6t too,** said Salisbury coolly. 
— ^ Sound a retreat !** he continued, turning his head 
slightly to a squire who stood behind him, watching 
lest he should be struck down, but forbidden by all the 
laws of war to interpose between two knights, so long 
as they could themselves maintain the combat. At the 
same time, while the squu'e, as he had been bidden, 
sounded a retreat on his horn, William Longsword still 
continued to oppose himself to the very front of the 
enemy ; and not till his men were clear, and in full 
retreat towards the castle, did he seek to escape him- 
self, though he in a degree quitted the personal combat 
with De Coucy, to cover with some of his bravest men- 
at-arms the rear of the rest. Now, he struck a blow 
here ; now feUed a Braban^ois there ; now, returned 
for an instant to De Coucy; and now, rushed rapidly 
to restore order among his retreating troops. 

As they quitted the walls, however, and got embar- 
rassed in the streets of the town, the Norman soldiers 
were every moment thrown into more and more con 
fusion, by the Various parties of the burghers who had 
abandoned the walls, and were flying towards the castle 
for shelter. Several knights also, and men-at-arms, 
were seen retreatijig up the high streets, from the gate 
which had been attacked by Savary de Mauldon ; just 
at the moment that De Coucy, rushing on into the 
market-place, qaught his standard from the hands of 
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Hugo de Baire, and slkck it into the midst of the 
great fountain of the town. 

The flight of the knights showed sufficiently to Lord 
Salishuiy, that the gate which they had been placed to 
defend had been forced also ; and his sole care became 
now tQ^get his men as speedily and as safely within 
the walls of the castle as possible. This was not so 
difficult to do ; for though De Coucy and Arthur still 
hung upon his rear with the men-at-arms and a part 
of the Braban^oisy a great majority of the latter, giving 
way to their natural inclination, dispersed to pursue 
their ancient avocation of plundering. 

A scene of no small horror presented itself at the 
gates of the castle. Multitudes of the burghers, with 
Sieir women and children, had crowded thither for 
safety ; but Eleonor, with the most pitiless cruelty, or- 
dered the gainson to drive them back with arrows, and 
not to suffer one to enter on pain of death. Their out- 
stretched hands, their heartrending cries, were all in 
vain ; the queen was inexorable ; and more than one 
had been wounded with the arrows, who had dared to 
approach the baifoioan. 

When Salisbury and his band came near, however, 
the multitude, driven to despair by seeing the pursuers 
following fierceiiy on his track, made a universal rush 
to enter along with him ; and it was only by usmg their 
swords against the townsmen, and even the women, 
that the soldiers could clear themselves a passage. 

SaUsbury was of course the last who pass(^ him- 
self; and as he turned to enter, while his soldiers 
formed again within the barbican, two women, of the 
highest class of the townspeople, clung to his knees, 
entreating him by all that may move man's heart, to let 
them follow within the walls. 

" I cannot ! — I must not T exclauned he harshly ; * 
but then, turning once more, he shouted to De Coucy, 
who, seeing that further pursuit was vain, now followed 
more slowly. 

•* Sire de Coucy l** he exclaimed, as if he had been 
^leaking to his dearest friend. '^If you love me, pro- . 
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friendship's sake, I pray thee !" 

*• I will, Salisbury, I will !'* replied De Coney,- * 
** Beau Sire Arthur, have I your permission T 

^' Do what thou wilt, dear friend and noble knight,** 
replied the prince. ** Is there any thing you could ask 
me now, that I would not grant V^ 

^^ Stand back then, ho !" cried the knight, waving his 
hand to the Braban^ois, who were pressing forward 
towards the trembling crowd of burghers. — ^** Stand 
back! Who passes that mark is my foe!" and he 
bast his gaundet on the ground in the front of the line. 

*' We will not be balked of our spoil. The purses 
of the burghers are ours !** cried several of the free 
companions ; and one sprang forwai^ from immediately 
behind De Goucy, and passed the bound he had fixed* 
That instant, however, the knight, without seeing or 
inquiring who he was, struck Imn a blow in the face 
with the pommel of his sword, that laid him rolling on 
the ground with the blood spouting from his mouth and 
nose. No one made a movement to follow ; and Jo' 
delle-^for it was he — ^rose from the ground^ and retired 
silently to his companions. 

De Coucy then advanced with Prince Arthut towards 
the multitude crowding tound the barbican. Imme-^ 
diateiy the soldiers on me walls bent their bows ; but 
the voice of the £atl of Salisbury was heard exclaim-^ 
ing, <^ Whoever wings a shafr at him dies on the spot l^ 
and De Coucy proceeded to tell the people^ that they 
must, if they hoped to be spared, yield whatever gold 
or jewels they had aboui them to the soldiery ; and 
that all such men as were not clerksj must agree to 
surrender themselves prisoners, and pay a fair ransom* 
such as should be determined afterward by the prince's 
council. 

This matter was soon settled ; the universal cry from 
the burghers being, in their extremity of fear^^ Save 
our lives ! — save oiir women's honour !^— save our child-> 
ren !-^and take gold, or whatever else we possess !'* 
Bach one instandy stripped himself of the wealth ho 
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had about him ; and this, being collected in a heap, 
satisfied for the time the rapacity of the soldiers. De 
Oeucy then took measures to secure the lives of the 
prisoners ; and putting them, by twos and threes, under 
the protection of the prince's men-at-arms and his own 
squires, he accompanied Arthur to the market-place, 
followed by the Brabanjois, wrangling with each other 
concerning the distribution of the spoil, and seemingly 
forgetful of their disappointment in not having been 
permitted to add bloodshed to plunder. 

In the market-place, beside De Coney's standard, 
stood Savary de Mauldon, Geoffiroy de Lusignan, and 
several other barons, with three Norman Imights as 
prisoners. The moment De Coucy and Arthur ap- 
proached, Savary de Mauleon advanced to meet them ; 
and with that generous spuit which formed one of the 
brightest points in the ancient knightly character, he 
pressed the former opponent of his counsels in his 
mailed arms, exclaiming, " By my faith. Sire de Coucy, 
thou hast kept thy woid ! ' There stands thy banner, 
an hour before sunset !* and I proclaim thee, with the 
voice of all my companions, the lord of this day's fight." 

•* "Not so, fair sir!" replied De Coucy, — :"not sol 
There is another to whom the honour justly belongs, 
— ^who first mounted the breach we made in the waJl, 
— ^who first measured swords with the famous William 
Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and who, in short, has 
been the first in all thift day's achievements. — ^Here he 
stands," continued the knight, turning towards the 
princely youth who stood beside him, blushiDg to his 
very brow, both with graceful embarrassment and grati- 
fied pride — ^** here he standi^ ! and may this conquest 
of Mirebeau be but the first of those that shall, step by 
step, give him his whole dominions. — Sound trumpets^ 
sound ! — ^Long life to Arthur, King of England !" 
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